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Eros is one of thoſe heroes of antiquity 
of whom Mr. de la Brutere has ſaid, it is difficult to de“ 
termine whether they are more indebted to hiſtory or hiſ⸗ 
tory to them. If ſhe has embelliſhed their actions with 
her moſt ſplendid ornaments, they have furniſhed her with 
rich grounds for thoſe embelliſhments. But for hiſtory, 
their names would have been buried in their tombs ; and 
vuitheut theſe patterns of virtue, often as inimitable as they 
are admirable, what would hiſtory be ? 

Plutarch wrote a Life of Epaminondas, but it met with 
the fate of a great part of his works, which have not reach- 
ed us. A continuator of Amiot repaired this loſs in his 
time, which was in the ſixteenth century; but the lan- 
| guage, ſtile, and taſte of hiſtory are ſo changed, that this 
: work, were it now republiſhed, would probably find but 
\ rery few readers. Beſides, this writer does not on any of 
q his facts quote the hiſtorians from whom he has taken his 
i: account ; for which reaſon I have not been able to derive 
3 any aſſiſtance from him. I was obliged to have recourſe 
o Xenophon, Polybius, Pauſanias, Juſtin, Plutarch, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Diodorus Siculus, and ſeveral others, to be 
© ible to give to the ſcattered fragments of the life of Epa- 
ng that ſeries, connection, and form, required: 1 in 
| ſtory, 
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Perſons verſed in the knowledge of antiquity have been 
long ſurpriſed that writers, eager to handle the moſt beau- 
tiful remains of hiſtory, have ſuffered one of its moſt pre. 
cious ornaments to remain ſo long unattended to. I hi 
undertaken this work by the advice of the Abbe de St. 
Pierre, when the Chancellor Dagueſſeau did me the honour 
to encourage me to purſue it. Advice from ſo great ; 
man, in a manner changes its nature; I looked upon thit 
of Mr. Dagueſleau as a command, and therefore labourel 
without delay to execute it. Nothing furely can more ef. 
fectually encourage men of letters than the pains the fil 
magiſtrate of France takes to patroniſe their works; at. 
tentive to employ every means the nation afforded to ei. 
courage theſe talents and virtues, which form great men 
and make heroes, he long wiſhed to preſent them with the 
nobleft pattern that could poſſibly be ſet before them. lt 
was principally with this view that I undertook the folloy- 
ing hiſtory, happy if the ardour and purity of my zel 
might ſupply what was wanting in abilities, to render it 
worthy of the miniſter by whoſe orders it was attempted, 

In publiſhing it, I think it incumbent on me to inform 
the world of ſome particulars concerning it. I ſhall nt 
here repeat the juſt complaints which have forced me tv 
enter upon this expoſtulation, I ſhall be ſatisfied with barch 
relating the facts which enabled me to refute the calumny. 

I had nearly finiſhed the firſt book of this hiſtory, whe 
a perſon of diſtinction informed me that the Abbe Gedoyjn 
was upon the point of publiſhing it; I immediately waited 
on the Abbe; I freely expreſſed the apprehenſion 1 was ut 
der of appearing as his competitor ; I aſſured him, if tber 
was the leaſt truth in the report, I was ready to make de 
his reputation, or rather to my own, a ſacrifice of what 


had already done on this ſubject. This facrifice woul 
have 
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have coſt me little, I ſhould have gained too much on one 
ſide to feel what I loſt on the other. | 

The Abbe Gedoyn anſwered me with the ſame frank- 
neſs; he informed me he had made choice of the moſt bril- 
liant actions of this famous Greek general, for the ſubject 
of a diſcourſe he was to deliver at the Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions and Belles Letters, but that he had not the leaſt 
thought of giving in it a complete life. Having thus con- 
firmed me, he concluded with exhorting me to perſevere in 
my undertaking, which I did not reſolve on till I had in a 
manner aſked his conſent. 

Some time after the Abbe Gedoyn delivered his diſ- 


courſe, with that applauſe which he ever ſhares with the 


illuſtrious companions of his labours and ſucceſs. The 
beginning of this diſcourſe plainly ſhewed the deſign of the 
author, (the ſame as I have related) of which no one can 
doubt, who is not either unable or unwilling to compre- 
hend him, And this account, which I have been forced 
to give, ought to be ſufficient to ſilence all cavillers. 

Would I were able as eaſily to juſtify the faults, which 
clear ſighted and rigid critics will undoubtedly find, or per- 
haps have already diſcovered, in this work, even without 
ſearching too curiouſly for them; ſure J am it has many 
which I may think it free from. The greateſt geniuſſes 
are ever the moſt ready to acknowledge the abſurdity of 
expecting perfection in the productions of the human mind. 
This proceeds, if you will, from that modeſty which uſu- 
ally accompanies a ſuperiority of talents or knowledge ; 
but what in them is only modeſty, is with other men a juſt 
and natural ſentiment. 

I can be bold to fay I have ſpared no pains to make this 
hiſtory uſeful and agreeable. A diligent examination of 
the teſtimonies of different autt.ors, too often hard to be 
| B 2 leconc led 
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reconciled with each other, an exactneſs in relating nothin, 
but what they report; method in ſtating facts; attenticy 
in directing, ſuſpending, and keeping up the intereſt the 
heart takes in events which affect and pleaſe ; ſeverity ta 
wards the reflections, the ſentiments, the ſtile, eſpecially 
in this new edition, have all been employed, as far 2s my 
abilities would go, to merit that indulgence which those 
who do not ſtand in need of it, aſk from a refinement oi 
vanity, but which J implore through neceſſity, 

After all theſe precautions, I am perhaps far enoug| 
from the point I aimed at; and if fo, let them not delay 
to ſhew it me. I conſent to a learned and particular cr. 
tique; if I am unable to reply, I will be the firſt to ap. 
plaud, by acknowledging the juſtneſs of it. 

I have not annexed plans of the battles of Leuctra and 
Mantinea, for reaſons of no conſequence to the public, 
Thoſe who are defirous of ſeeing the order and plans 
' theſe famous battles at one view, may be ſatisfied by con. 
ſulting the. firſt volume of Polybius, by the Chevalier d 
Folard. The remarks of that learned ſoldier on theſe two 
actions are given at the concluſion of this hiſtory, and wil 
in ſome meaſure ſupply the want of engravings. 
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GREE CE, one of the moſt admired coun- 
E tries in the world for whatever could make it fa- 
E mous, conſiſted of a part of what we now know 
by the name of Turkey, in Europe. To the Eaſt, 
Weſt and South, it was bounded by ſeas, the 
names of which exiſt now only in ancient hiſtory. 
E Illyrium, Thrace, and Dardania were its frontiers 
on the North. 
It was ſituated in a pure ſerene air; a vaſt num- 
ber of rivers watered every part of it: their fer- 
© tile banks ſupplied rich paſturage for cattle, and 
the lands diſtant from the waters produced plen- 
| tiful crops of grain and fruits, neceſſary to the 
comforts and enjoyment of life. 
Cicheron, Parnaſſus, Helicon, names renown- 
ed in fabulous hiſtory, were mountains covered 
with foreſts, which ſupplied timber in abundance. 
Her ports facilitated commerce, which procured 
ber what ſhe could not raiſe at home, and brought 
Hr n che wealth of her neighbours, 5 

i 4 Her 
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Her inhabitants were of a convenient ſtature, of 
a robuſt conſtitution, and an invincible hardine; 
for labour and fatigue ; their hearts were natu. 
rally inclined to virtue, and their genius at the 
ſame time led them to the ſtudy of all the ar 
and ſciences: they were, I may ſay, nouriſhed 
from their birth, by the ſtrong and extenſive ge- 
nius of the firſt Greeks, who almoſt monopo- 
lized them. Greece was their cradle in their in. 
fancy, and by a juſt return, in proportion as they 
emerged out of darkneſs and ignorance, they be. 
came the glory and honour of Greece. 

A celebrated academician (2) comparing, after 
the example of a Roman hiſtorian, (2) the con- 
tinuance of nations to the life of man, divides 
the Greek hiſtory into four ages. 

Its youth ſo remarkable for the famous ſiege of 
Troy; then the fiery Achilles, the ſage Neſtor, 
the ſhrewd Ulyſſes, reigned there, over ſeveral 
countries. The poets have endeavoured to em- 
belliſh with the richeſt ornaments of fable, the 
bright actions of theſe eminent men. If we can 
give credit to mythology, the gods themſelves 
did not diſdain to mix, in the moſt intimate man- 
ner, with theſe heroes. So much ſo, that at the 
time of the expedition to Troy, heaven was di- 
vided between the Greeks and Trojans. Whin- 
ſical additions, ever rejected by true hiſtory. 

The manhood of the Greeks, the ſhorteſt and 
molt glorious period, contains hardly two centi- 
ries ; but each day, if I may be allowed the &. 
preſſion, is marked with ſome memorable event.* 
No people ever produced in ſuch eminent plent), 


(a) Note J. (2) Note II. 
* From 5 64. about the time of Pythagoras's appearance, 10 


323, before the yulgar æra, the epoch of the death of Alen. 
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cpo many great and illuſtrious men, of all ſorts. If 
Greece, at that time, ſaw her moſt famous he- 
does, Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Alcibiades, Epa- 


minondas, Philip, his ſon Alexander the Great, 


and an infinite number beſides ſpring up; ſhe 


gave being at the ſame time to celebrated writers, 


| whoſe pens have conſecatred to immortality the 


hiſtories of theſe worthies. Herodotus, Thucidi- 


des, Xenophon ſucceeded each other, in a kind 
ol order which ſeemed continued by nature to 
| carry on that excellent work. Never did ſo many 
and ſuch great captains command; never did any 


people gain victories more brilliant than thoſe of 


Marathon, Salamis, Platea, and Leuctra. 


Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle taught men to think, 
to reaſon, to know, and to improve their facul- 
ties. Eloquence was not leſs fortunate than hiſ- 
tory and philoſophy. Demoſthenes, whom we 
may call the father of it, and who will continue 
throughout all ages to be the beſt pattern, ſnewed 
at that time, what power the art of thinking, of 
ſpeaking and perſuading, could exert over man- 
kind, when employed by ſuch as are well ac- 
quainted with its principles. . 

As ſoon as this nation had got rid of its bar- 
barous ignorance, and knew how to chooſe a 
government, ſhe preferred monarchy, It 1s 
truly aſtoniſhing to ſee a people, who at laſt 
became ſo poliſhed and enlightened, wandering 
through wilds and foreſts, during the rudeneſs of 
their infancy.* Reaſon was with them, at that 
time, like a hidden treaſure, which they poſſeſſed 
but did not enjoy; governed almoſt by inſtinct 
alone, like brute beaſts, they aſſociated with them, 
and ſubſiſted upon herbs and roots. Without 

B 4 1 85 manners, 


* Pliny, Nat, Hiſt, B. 4. 
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manners, without laws, without ſociety, without 
religion or divine worſhip, this people, who in 
proceſs of time was eſteemed a nation of ſages, 
of philoſophers, of heroes, was then only a wan. 
dering tribe of unruly ſavages. As the Romans, 
thoſe conquerors of the world, deduced their ori. 
gin from a band of robbers, ſo out of the boſom 
of foreſts, and their moſt obſcure caves, ſprang 
the people of Greece, who prior to Rome made 
all the empires on earth tremble. 

At length the current of time collected them 
together; they knew, they poliſhed themſelves, 
and ſubmitted to gods and kings. But the loy: 
of liberty, which ſeemed to conſtitute their cha- 
racter, ſoon revolted againſt the abſolute power 
of maſters of their own appointing. The king 
doms of Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, the chief 
cities of Laconia, Attica, and Beotia, became by 
a ſudden and almoſt general revolution ſo many 
republics, | 
Polybius“ however does not ſeem to place 
Thebes, or even Athens, which had the chief 
honour in the battle of Salamis, among the 
principal republics of Greece, an exception 
which ſtrikes us at firſt fight with the appearance 
of injuſtice ; but is, for all that, founded in true 
judgment, and the niceſt equity. It is not, ac- 
cording to this judicious author, a few brilliant 
actions which conſtitute the true grandeur of 4 
nation, it is the wiſdom with which they know how 
to ſupport that high degree of glory to which they 
have attained, Thebes and Athens acquired a di- 
tinguiſhed rank, but knew not how to maintan 
it, They were conſtant in nothing, but an un. 

| | qui 


e polyb. Hiſt, B. 6. 
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quiet and turbulent temper, which bred conti- 
nual revolutions within themſelves. 

The Thebans and Athenians were not intrin- 
ſically great, they were ſo only by accident. The 
Athenians became famous under the command of 
Themiſtocles, the Thebans under that of Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas ; but the glory they then 
acquired was due rather to the wiſdom and ability 
of their leaders, than to their virtue : It was the 
offspring of theſe men, born to command ; and it 
died with them. 

Theſe two republics, Polybius adds, were like 
ſhips, which are the ſport of winds and the prey 
of tempeſts, when without a pilot, but which ar- 


rive happily at the end of their voyage, when an 


experienced hand directs their courſe, preſides 
over their motions, diſcovers, and guides them 
clear of the many ſhelfs and ſands the ſea abounds 
with, Ns 
The republics of Thebes and Athens were pow- 


E crful, capable of any thing when they ſubmitted 
to be governed; but when they indulged their 
natural temper, which led to independence, trou- 
© bles, ſeditions; when the people uſurped the ſu- 
© preme authority, they were like ſhips without ſails, 
without rudders, without pilots, which could not 
but ſuffer a ſhipwreck, equally diſgraceful and 
| deplorable, The Athenians were as ready at in- 
ſurrections as they were incapable of being kept 
within the bounds of their firſt violences. The 
Thebans even out-did them; and from a con- 
tempt of the laws, paſſed on, with a kind of fe- 
bocity, to the moſt outrageous inexcuſable ex- 


tremes, | 
The government of Sparta was totally differ- 
(nt; equality among all the citizens, modeſty 
In 
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in the young, a habit of labour, frugality in food 
2 rigid way of life, a ſpirit of ſubordination, 9 
juſtice and zeal for the public good, were its {rf 
principles. A wife adminiſtration, a virtuous ſyi. 
rit diffuſed through all ranks and conditions, ſoon 
raiſed the Spartans above the reſt of Greece. 4; 
fiſt they attracted admiration ; the eſteem con. 
ceived for them ſoon made them mediators in al 
differences. At laſt, from being judges they he. 
came maſters, which they no ſooner were, than 
haughtineſs and unbounded ambition rendered 
them unworthy of the pre-eminence. 
Such was the ſtate of theſe three republic 
when Epaminondas was born at Thebes.* Polym. 
nis (c) his father, reckoned kings among hi 
anceſtors, being lineally deſcended from the an. 
cient ſovereigns of his country. But whether the 
nobility of his origin entailed on him perſecution, 
from a people who looked upon all citizens ase. 
qual, or the conſequent misfortunes of the times 
deprived his family of the eſtates they ought to 
have poſſeſt, poverty was his patrimony, and be- 
came the moſt valuable inheritance he could lea 
his fon, agreeable to the manner of thinking be 
had imbibed in his infancy. 

The ſentiments of Polymnis were not at ill 
affected by the narrowneſs of his fortune. He 
perceived the only means Jeft of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf were virtue and integrity; treaſures attall- 
able in any condition of life, and which alone ar 
worthy the love and eſteem of mankind. Ei 
merits, with time and labour, broke through tit 
veil and obſcurity of his ſituation. The poor 
citizen of Thebes was the moſt virtuous, and be. 
came inſenſib y the moſt conſiderable. As {001 
a2 he was known, they began to pity him; cſicein 
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d, Don followed, and the 83 of his fellow- citizens 
of ot long in coming after. 5 
it: "9% defeat of n e the ſecond king of 
i» WE Macedon, furniſhed the Thebans with an oppor- 
on WF cunity of ſhewing the opinion they had of Polym- 
A: nis. After a long war this prince was totally van- 
m. cgquiſhed by the Illyrians, and obliged to acknow- 
al keage the ſuperiority of his conquerors, by an 
d- WWF :nnual tribute he was forced to pay them.“ In 
in WE chat age, the word of princes was looked upon ra- 
rl ther as the effect of neceſſity than a ſolemn bind- 
| ing engagement, for which reaſon the IIlyrians 
lics E demanded hoſtages of Amyntas to ſecure the 
. performance of the treaty concluded with them. 
15 (4) Amyntas's youngeſt child, Philip, the moſt 
n- powerful and renowned king of Macedon, had he 
the not been father to Alexander the Great, was de- 
on, manded by the Illyrians, and delivered to them 
50. by the king his father, as a pledge of his fidelity. 
nes lllyria ſeemed to them too near Macedon, for 
% the reſidence of an hoſtage of ſuch importance; 
be. ey determined to remove him farther off, and 
cave (ent him into Beotia, at the ſame time inſtructing 
; in WW the Thebans to cover with the appearance of 


I liberty the bondage in which they meant to de- 


t al E tain him; they alſo charged them to give all 
ee attention to his education his rank entitled 
ſhing him to, Fae 
an Philip being arrived at Thebes, it was neceſſa- 
w to entruſt him to a perſon capable of watch- _ 
ing over his conduct and inſtruction. Polymnis, 
a of all the citizens, was thought the fitteſt for this 
oor: WP employment. The Thebans put young Philip 
de. WE under his care; and as they charged him to edu- 
bee BP cate him in a manner ſuitable to his birth, it is 
ſteem 3 | | to 
loch 111 1 
Diod. Sic. Bib. book 16 ; about the year 375 before the 


vulgar æra. 


(4) Note IV. 
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to be preſumed they aſſigned out of the public 
treaſury an annual . penſion, to anſwer the ex. 
penoes his new gueſt would neceſſarily require, 
Philip found in Polymnis's houſe every thing 
he could deſire to make his life eaſy and agrecable. 
Young Epaminondas, by the accompliſhments gf 
his mind, the ſweetneſs of his temper, his great 
attention and politeneſs, made his reſidence daily 
more and more pleaſing. One eſſential, hoy. 
ever, was wanting to the education of the young 
prince, viz. a man of letters and ſcience, who 
might inſpire him with a taſte for, and inſtruct 
him in the knowledge of them. The obſcurity 
of Thebes had ſunk it in profound ignorance. 
The diſgrace of the Pythagorean philoſopher, 
and their baniſhment from Italy, ſupplied the per. 
fon ſo much wanted. Condemned to exile, they 
conſulted, when they received their order to de- 
part, what courſe to take in their misfortune, 
The animoſity of their enemies purſued then 
even to their retreat. They ſer fire round it, and 
the greateſt part of the philoſophers periſhed in 
the flames. Contrivance and ſtrength ſaved Lyſi 
from the dreadful fate of his brethren, The mi. 
ſerable remains of a perſecuted ſect, he came to 
Beotia, in ſearch of an aſylum againſt the ine. 
teracy of his perſecutors, and was there received 
with every mark of ſincere joy; perhaps this 
proceeded leſs from the eſteem they had for hs 
profeſſion, than the want they were in of his al- 
ſiſtance. Motives which ſelf-love does not always 
diſtinguiſn, and frequently takes a pleaſure in col. 
tounding. „ 
Lyſis, though young, had acquired from h 
own refjections, and converſing with philoſophers 
a great knowledge of the human heart. Skilled 
in the management of tempers, of which his by 
F 
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| of ſtudy had taught him to diſcover the ſprings, 

he knew how to make himſelf underſtood, and 

reliſned by young people; as indulgent to others 
as he was ſevere to himſelf, he inſtilled with gen- 
| tleneſs the moſt auſtere morality. Above all, he 
| 1aboured to inſpire a contempt of riches, extrin- 

| fic advantages, foreign to man and dangerous in 
| the abuſe to which the paſſions apply them. 

| Philip did not receive the inſtructions of Lyſis 


Ve . — . _» 

4 | as a prince content with admiring the firſt ele- 
> WT ments of virtue and truth. His mind, as pene- 
| trating as it was inſatiable, purſued the ſciences 
ICt 2 . . * . . * 

iy $ with an eagerneſs and facility which led it rapidly 


| from the firſt principles to thoſe parts of which he 
| was ignorant; but too fond, even then, of notice 
and diſtinction, he confined all the advantages he 
drew from them to the pleaſure of poſſeſſing the 
W moſt rare knowledge, and letting the world fee. 
that he did poſſeſs it. 


Bo: | Epaminondas, on the contrary, heard Lyſis as 
RE © 2 philoſopher ;* the progreſs of his mind in the 
jn Ciences was in proportion to that which his heart 
yſis made in the love of virtue. His modeſty exceed- 
mi. ed his application, which was diſcovered only 


in his conduct. The attention and penetration 


= q A 

6. of the diſciple flattered Lyſis too much not to en- 
ved gg all his care to make them effectual. The 
this one was never weary of inſtructing, the other of 


learning. To this happy harmony Epaminondas 
owed the rapidity with which he advanced in phi- 
boſophy. He perceived ſo ſtrong a relation be- 
deen its maxims and the means of attaining hap- 
© pineſs, that he gave himſelf entirely up to them. 


s He would have eſteemed it an irreparable loſs had 
hers, RE | he 
cilled WR EO 
lune Plut. in Pelop. 
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he not ſeconded with all his powers the zeal which 
Lyſis ſhewed to improve the happy diſpoſition he 
had found in him. oy 

While Epaminondas was thus employed x 
home, he performed abroad with equal ſucceſß 
all the exerciſes of his age.“ Thoſe of wet. 
ling and running, were at Thebes, as at Sparta, 
the uſual amuſements of young men. Epaminon. 
das knew the advantages derived from them to 
well, not to aim at the diſtinction thy might pro. 
cure him. Theſe bodily exerciſes were the re. 
laxation of his mind. A philoſopher by taſte, an 
athletic from duty and emulation, for notwith- 
ſtanding his partiality to philoſophy, he never fail. 
ed in the ſubmiſſion due to the laws. True it is, 
that he often regretted giving up the delicious 
pleaſures of ſtudy and meditation, for the inſipid 
converſation of riotous young men. He felt the 
neceſſity every member of a republic is under of 
mutual ſupport by a good example in the ſtudy 
and practice of virtue. 

This maxim carried him chearfully to all the 
meetings of the young people of his age. In the 
midft of diſſipation and intemperance with which 
his companions gave thernſelves up to pleaſure, 
the gravity of his character was not once altered. 
He liſtened willingly, ſpoke ſeldom, to his mol 
intimate friends; but the iew words which el: 
caped him, contained that exquiſite and judici 
ous good ſenſe which ſtrikes, dazzles, and be- 
trays a modeſty the moſt guarded againſt the 
ſnares of pride and ſelt-love. 

It was this reſerve which gave riſe to tha 
handſome compliment of a certain Tarentne we 
named Spintarus. f He was intimately acquaine . 

WIC. E 
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with Epaminondas at Thebes; and before he leſt 
it, gave this teſtimony of the eſteem he had for 
him. I never knew a man, ſays he, ſpeaking of 
him, who underſtood ſo much, and ſaid ſo little. 


compliment, which antiquity has preſerved, was 
paid him. = 
His diſcourſe certainly muſt have diſcovered a 
vaſt fund of diſcernment and ſagacity to gain him 
ſuch a high reputation ſo early; for hiſtory in- 
forms us, he ſpoke ſo little that he was looked 
upon as of a gloomy reſerved temper, ill ſuited 
to ſociety, from the difficulty with which he ſeem- 
ed to deliver himſelf. Y 

This grave reſerve raiſed in Pelopidas a deſire 
to diſcover the cauſe of it, and then laid the foun- 
dation of that inviolable friendſhip which after- 
wards united him to Epaminondas. Pelopidas, 
born of one of the moſt illuſtrious families of 
Thebes, loſt his parents in his moſt early infancy ; 
almoſt as ſoon as he came into the world, he be- 


_ 


which they left him at their death. He was the 
richeſt citizen of Thebes, as Epaminondas was 
one of the pooreſt, 

Each had received from nature a mind and 
heart capable of thoſe great actions for which 
they were born. But with the ſame diſpoſitions 
for talents and virtue, which formed theſe great 
men, each had imbibed ſentiments widely dif- 
fcrent with regard to riches. Epaminondas, 
nurſed in the lap of poverty, conſtantly profeſſed 


great 


* Plat. i Vit. Pelop. FE 25 


Epaminondas was not above fifteen when this 


came heir to and maſter of an immenſe fortune, 


a partiality and eſteem for it. Pelopidas, on the 
contrary, was fond of the pomp and ſplendour of 
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eat poſſeſſions, which enabled him to be yſ. 
ul to his fellow citizens. Generous, even prodi- 
gal, to the unfortunate, he ſuffered their indi- 
gence to continue only while it was unknown to 
him. The abundance of a liberal citizen, ſup. 
pli-d poverty with a decent competence, He 
gave fo genteelly, and with ſuch a good grace, 
that there was a pleaſure in being obliged to hin, 


Epaminondas, his moſt dear and faithful friend, 


was the only perſon who refuſed to partake of his 
bounty. The leſſons of Lyſis had impreſſed on 
the mind of the diſciple ſo ſtrong an idea of the 
vanity- and inſufficiency of riches, that he did 
them the ſtricteſt juſtice ſo long as he lived. We 
ſhall, in the ſequel, ſee him raiſed to the poli- 
tical and civil government of his country, Ho- 
nours were to the auſterity. of his manners, and 
the ſimplicity of his life, as ſhades to pictures, 
they ſerved only to make them appear with great- 
er luſtre. At the head of the armies of Thebes, 
conqueror of the enemies of his country, the 
dreſs, the ſuite, the table, the manners of the 
general, were as plain and ſimple as thoſe of the 
common ſoldier. 
| Pelopidas, unable to perſuade him to change 
his ſentiments reſpecting poverty, embraced the 
ſame ſpirit himſelf in the boſom of opulence. 
Moderation in his apparel ſucceeded to magnif- 
cence, and frugality took place of extravagance 
at his table; it even ſeemed, from his unbounded 
| liberality, as if riches were a load he was impat!- 
ent to be relieved of. oP 

A friend reproving him one day for his ex- 
ceſlive profuſion, © You neglect, ſays he, an cl. 
« ſential point.” And pray what is that? 
replied Pelovidas, « It is to preſerve 1 9000 

ortune 
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« fortune for yourſelf.” © That is indeed eſſen- 
tial, but to this man,” replied Pelopidas, point- 
ing to a miſerable object who had Joſt his arms 
and ſight. ts 

By theſe means Epaminondas himſelf eſtabliſh- 
ed the ein of Lyſis. No one could ſce 
the ſweetneſs of his manners, his content of mind, 
his peace of heart, without wiſhing to be like 
him. Pelopidas being more active, mixed his 
application to ſtudy with the exerciſes of wreilling 
and running, to accuſtom himſelf early to fatigue. : 
As for Epaminondas, he gave up almoſt all his 
leiſure to meditation upon the general principles 
of natural morality; an inexhauſtible ſource of 
happineſs to men: the knowledge and practice of 
them is a treaſure, the poſſeſſion of which is ever 
| accompanied with the moſt pure and unchange- 
8 able delight; nothing can rob thoſe of it who 
| have happily attained to it. This precious depo- 
| fit is lodged in the center of the heart. 

Impatience to enjoy theſe advantages, attached 
Epaminondas more and more to the love and ſtu- 
cy of philoſophy ; Lyſis, his beloved inſtructor 
na ſcience ſo uſeful and pleaſing, died while he 
mignt ſtill have benefited from his aſſiſtance. The 
grief of the Thebans in general, and of thoſe he 
| had educated in particular, ſh-wed the eſteem and 
| conſideration he had acquired. Senſible however 
as Epimanondas felt his loſs, he bore it like a 
man who had received from the friend he lament- 
d, a remedy for ſo reaſonable an affliction. His 
W tondneſs for retirement, and his choice of poverty, 
Ppeared in an extraordinary inſtance after the 
Leath of Lyſis. | 
| When the perſecution the Pythagorzans had 
I ſulfered was abated, Arcezus, one of thoſe who 
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had the good fortune to eſcape from his enemies, 
returned to Sicily. He was intimate with Lys 
before their common misfortune, and had con. 
ceived the greateſt hopes of him. After much 
enquiry, he diſcovered that he had retired ty» 
Thebes. Unable to travel on account of his rea: 
age, but deſirous before his death to ſecure I y. 
ſis an independence, he made his will in his fa- 
vour, and charged Theanor, one of his diſciples, 
with the execution of his laſt wiſhes, who faith- 
fully came to Thebes to deliver Lyſis a conſider- 
able ſum Arcezus had bequeathed him. (e) 
Epaminondas's virtue did not long remain in 
the obſcurity in which he buried it; the ſtric 
friendihip ſubſiſting between him and Pelopidas 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon in Thebes, inſenſ. 
bly gave him much conſequence. 
_ Jaſon, the tyrant of Theſſaly,“ reſolved about 
this time to enter into an alliance with the The- 
bans. Nothing appeared more likely to promot: 
it than engaging Epaminondas in his 1ntereſi, « 
he enjoyed the whole confidence of Pelopidas, the 
richeſt and moſt powerful individual of Thebes; 
he flattered himſeif he ſhould eaſily purchaſe tit 
aſſiſtance of Epaminondas. He came thercior 
to Thebes, perſuaded that if the friend of Pct- 
pidas was able to withſtand his eloquence, ant 
inſinuating artful converſation, he mult be {edu 
ced by the attraction of his preſents. The 0 
lirſt means having been attempted without {ut 
ceſs, Jaſon had recourſe to the third, and pre 
ſented Epaminondas with a vaſt ſum; the extra 
poverty he ſaw him in made him conclude !! 
would not heſitate to embrace the means off 
highly improving his condition. | 
E-paminonds 
(%) Note V. * Plut, Life of Jaſon. 
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Epaminondas, incenſed at Jaſon's conceiving ſo 
mean an opinion of him, anſwered, that the hopes 


have offered him; that he looked upon his at- 
tempt as a declaration of war; and that born a 
citizen of a free city, ſo far from ſelling the free- 
dom of ſuffrage of its citizens, he would ſupport 
it with all his power. 

Jaſon was brave, reſolute, and fortunate, he 
had in Theſſaly a conſiderable army accuſtomed 
to conqueſt ; the more noble Epaminondas's an- 
ſwer, the more muſt he have been hurt at it. It 
was however dangerous for the Thebans to em- 
broil themſelves with ſo formidable a neighbour. 
| Pclopidas, more provident or more politic than 
bis friend, made theſe reflections. He appeaſed 


E with his journey, returned to Theſſaly, =_ 

= Not long after his departure Theanor arrived 
a Thebes with Arcezus's legacy. While people 
E vere in doubt whether he would accept it, Epa- 
minondas without heſitation reſolved to refule it. 
= © Jaſon,” ſays he to Theanor, © a little while 
= © ago was affronted when I made him the ſame 
= © anſwer. He tried to corrupt me with money, 
= © to engage our citizens not to oppoſe the ſub- 
& © jection of Theſſaly, which he had begun to re- 
= © duce to his authority. I anſwered him, like a 


© 57 0 . o . 
BZ ” plaud, I admire it ; but theſe riches you offer 
me, are like giving a medicine to a perſon in 


perfect health. 


Eg: « Suppoſe 
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of corrupting was the moſt cruel outrage he could 


E Jaſon's anger, renewed the treaty, and entered 
W into a freſh alliance with him. Jaſon ſatisfied 


= c : . . 
ent with honour, virtue, and gratitude; I ap- 
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ce Suppoſe yourſelf to be one of our allies 
** who thinking we were at war ſhould bring us 
© arms and proviſions to aſſiſt us in carrying it 
© on; being come amongſt us, he finds us enjoy. 
<« ing a profound peace, is it not probable he 
« would immediately convey back the ſuccours 
« he had brought, which would be uſeleſs to us 
e having no occaſion for them? You imagined 
« I was tired of the poverty I profeſſed, and 
c bring me effectual remedies againſt it; but ſo 
« far is it from being diſagreeable to me, that it 
ce is the moſt beloved gueſt in my houſe, my de- 
« hght, my happineſs. The philoſophers who 
te have ſent you, applied their wealth to the no- 
e bleſt purpoſe: you may aſſure them ] readily 
« do them juſtice; but inform them, at the ſame 
time, that I alſo make as good uſe of my po- 
* e 

Theanor, unable to prevail farther, determined 
to engage Epaminondas to reimburſe himſelf the 
expences his father Polymnis had incurred, by the 
maintenance of Lyſis, and the grand funeral he 
had made for him. It was doubtleſs the ſaving 
and overplus of what the ſtate had paid for young 
Philip, who was returned to Macedon. Epani- 
nondas, inflexible, told Theanor, that Lylis had 
abundantly repaid him, in teaching him to prac- 
tice and enjoy poverty; and in ſhewing him tie 

ath which led to virtue, he had far exceeded any 
offers that could be made him. 

The obſtinate refuſal of Epaminondas, and 
Theanor's defire to prevail with him to accept 
his preſent, drew them inſenſibly into a diſcouft 
on the nature and contempt of riches. A prop! 
uſe of them, ſavs Theanor, makes them valut 


able; if we ouzht not to be ſhocked and imp. 
— © us tient 
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tient at poverty, it is equally our duty to endea- 
vour to procure a comfortable ſubſiſtence. 


In anſwer to this, Epaminondas took occaſion to 


explain to Theanor, how cuſtom, prejudices, and 
abuſes, when they only are conſulted, will with- 
out end multiply the neceſſities of mankind. 


We are ſubje&,” ſays he, © to two ſorts of de- 
fires; the one eſſential and inherent in human 
nature; the other accidental, and wholly un- 
connected with it. The firſt are born with us, 
they are ſown in our blood, and implanted in 
our hearts, nothing can deſtroy them; they in- 


ceſſantly require to be ſatisfied, and a man com- 


plying with this neceſſity follows the order of 
nature; doubtleſs it is a great humiliation, but 
we haye no cauſe to be aſhamed of it. It is 
the condition of our being, theſe are the terms 
on which we exiſt; the mind is not ſenſible of 
this ſubjection, and therefore need not regret 
it, ſince it does not in the leaſt detract from 
her dignity and purity. | 
« It is not ſo,” continued he, “ with deſires 
which are foreign and acquired, which the ge- 
nerality of mankind attempt to put upon the 
lame footing ; theſe are the effects of pride, of 
injuſtice, and of error. Such, among others, 
is a love and eſteem for riches; what good, 
what advantage can they bring to our heart 
and mind? Of what ule is the poſſeſſion of 
them to him who knows they can make to 
themſelves wings and fly away, and who has 
early accuſtomed himſelf to be content with 
that he hath? What troubles and evils, on the 
other hand, do they not bring upon ſuch as are 
devoured with a rage for heaping them ? They 


preſently uſurp a moſt abſolute {way, the mind 


&-3 cc inſenſibly 
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inſenſibly becomes familiariſed to this ſhamef,y 


<« bondage; the delightful feelings of liberty and 


* independence are deftroyed, the ſoul is en. 


ce feebled, corrupted, and debaſed, and thoſe pal. 
© ſions which are acquired diſturb and torment it 
« more cruelly than even thoſe which are born 
« with it.“ 

From theſe general principles the Theban phi. 
loſopher deſcended to a particular application, and 
concluded with declining to accept Theanor's pre- 
ſent; a conteſt as rare as it was ſingular, which 
will for ever do honour to that age, and redound 


to the praiſe of Epaminondas. 


His attachment to poyerty was not his main 
object, in giving ſo bright a proof of his diſinter- 
eſtedneſs; he hoped to be able by it to reform the 
manners of his fellow citizens, and to extinguiſh 
that rage for enriching themſelves which engaged 
the attention of all, 

The Lacedemonians, their neighbours, a tem- 


perate, brave, and indefatigable people, equcatei 


in the love and practice of every virtue, affected 
a kind of pre-eminence over the other repubhc; 
of Greece. Luxury, effeminacy, a paſſion tor 
wealth, enervated the Thebans more and more; 
Epaminondas trembled for the liberty of his coun- 


try, ſhould the Lacedemonians attack them at 


time when they were ſo little capable of making 
any effectual reſiſtance. It was this fear, this love 
of his country, which led him on all occations to 
oppoſe the vices and looſeneſs of manners which 
prevailed at Thebes. While the Lacedemonians, 
obliged to fit down at the public tables, were cor. 
tented with bare neceſſaries and the coarſeſt too, 
nothing was ſeen at Thebes but private tad: 


molt delicately and ſumptuouſly covered. 


: Epaminonds 
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Fpaminondas was one day invited to a grand 
entertainment given by one of his friends; every 
thing was prepared with luxury, and ſet off with 
elegance; the wines in particular were delicious. 
Epaminondas drank only ſour wine; his friend 
begged to have his reaſon for behaving in ſuch a 
manner. It is, ſays he, that I may not forget 
bow I live at home. Thus did he gently correct 
the ſoft and effeminate manners of his friends and 
ſellow citizens; he cenſured them more by his 
Actions than his words. 

Another Theban having invited him to dine, he 
waited on him; but ſhocked with the magnificence 
and profuſion of the table, and overcome with the 
exceſſive odour of the moſt coſtly perfumes, I 
« ſuppoſe,” ſays he to him, © you are preparing 
« to offer a ſacrifice, not to fit down to a ſcan- 
« dalous exceſs of feaſting and revelling.” He 
departed immediately, and with all their intreaties 
could not be prevailed upon to return. 

The city of Thebes, another time, celebrating 
a public feſtival, the Thebans eſteemed it a point 
of honour to keep it with the utmoſt extrava- 
gance. All appeared anointed with the moſt ex- 
penſive oils, more highly perfumed, and more 


ſuperbly dreſſed than uſual ; after the feaſt it was 
cuſtomary to viſit each other, and conclude it 


wich the moſt delicious entertainments. Epami- 
nondas appeared amongſt his fellow citizens with- 
out having been anointed, without perfumes, and 
dreſſed if poſſible plainer than uſual; in this man- 
ner he walked up and down in the place of pub- 
lie reſort, alone and penſive. One of his friends 


& ing why he refuſed to take part in the general 
joy, and ſeemed even unwilling to ſpeak to any 
done, Epaminondas anſwered, © Becauſe I wiſh 
= C 4 © that 
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| bu. 8 TE; 
ce that one perſon may remain to watch over the 
« ſafety of the town, when you are all drowned 


in wine and debauchery.” 


 Theie ſtrokes of ſatire, and examples of tem. 
perance, had by degrees the deſired effect; al 


good men laboured with Epaminondas to reviye 


the love and practice of virtue. As they began 
to diftinguiſh, with honours and high employ. 


ments, thoſe only who gave proofs of it, fo am- 


bition ſoon made it faſhionable. This happy 
change was owing ſolely to the example, the con- 
duct, and the perſevering firmneſs of one ſingle 
individual, who had the courage to undertake the 
reformation of his country, that ſhe might be able 
to reſiſt the unjuſt attempts of her reſtleſs neigh- 
bours. IT. 
Pelopidas was one of thoſe who contributed 
moſt warmly to the effecting this deſign ;* he 


conſtantly laboured in concert with Epaminon- 


das; the friendſhip which bound them together 


was founded in virtue only, therefore it was never 


interrupted or cooled. Had they aimed at falt 
glory or riches, their union would have been ſoon 
diſſolved; but all their deſigns, all their actions, 
had no other end than the enlargement of thc 
power and happineſs of their country, whole 


glory they wiſhed to reſtore ; the ſucceſs of the 


one was conſidered by the other as his own. Je 
louſy, which is able to divide thoſe who are the 
moſt cloſely united, could never diſturb their 


friendſhip; the object they had in view was 100 
pure and noble to produce ſuch pernicious chiects 


According to the teſtimony of Plutarch, ſome 
authors have related that their friendſhip Was 
not grown to its full ſtrength, till the firſt _ 

g 


* Plut. in Pelep. 
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of Mantinea ; but the nature of the proofs they 
| bring for it will not permit us to believe it. The 
ſentiment of courage only will hardly induce a 
man to hazard his life ſo generouſly for an indif- 
| ferent perſon, and one whom he knows little of, 
only from the danger he ſees him expoſed to. If 
i is the part of valour to aſſiſt an unfortunate man 
ohen oppreſſed, it is alſo that of prudence to do 
it with diſcretion, and not raſhly riſk two lives 
| with an uncertainty of ſaving either. But friend- 
hip, ſuch eſpecially as that age produced, of 
| which hiſtory has preſerved ſo many noble exam- 
@ ples, was a ſtranger to reflection. A friend in 
danger was all a friend out of it attended to. 
Theſe two men gave an eminent proof of it in 
the next battle, 
= The return of Xenophon to Greece brought in 
the love of arms, and a paſſion for war.“ Thole 
brave ſoldiers who had followed it in remote cli- 


E moſt warlike nations without gaining a victory, 
entertained their countrymen with accounts only 
of the glory of their exploits, The paſſage of 
Ageſilaus into Aſia, and the ſucceſs attending it, 
bad fo accuſtomed the Greeks to war, that no 
one was eſteemed amongſt them who had not diſ- 
unguiſhed himſelf in action. All who had the 
hardineſs to oppoſe them, had ſubmitted to their 
E {kill and courage; unable to find among all the 
nations of the world an enemy worthy of them, 
1 they ſought for one among themſelves. Revolts 
and ſeditions prevailed every where, and the ſword 
I _ 7 ſole arbiter of the differences which were 
falle , 
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alliance which ſubſiſted between their republic and 


_ to Ageſilaus. 


| Putation in them; but Epaminondas, ſhut up in 


been concealed. How much ſoever he wiſhed to 


and he was named amongſt thoſe appointed © 


_ courſe beaten. 


The Arcadians were the firſt who had the ci. 
rage to attempt to throw off the yoke which the 
Lacedemonians, the abſolute maſters of Greece 
by the ſuperiority of their forces, had impoſed 
upon all their neighbours ; war immediately ſol- 
lowed the revolt; it was the more alarming 
their party was conſiderable. The Lacedemo- 
nians, to attack them with greater advantage, aſ- 
fembled with their allies all the force in their 
power. The Thebans had not as yet broken the 


Lacedemon; they ſent a body of their beſt troops 


Pelopidas and Epaminondas were not forgotten 
on this occaſion. As for Pelopidas it was natural 
to ſend him on this expedition; he had ever ap- 
plied himſelf to all thoſe exercites which form : 
man for war, and had acquired a good deal of re- 


an obſcure retreat, wholly engroſſed by a love of 
knowledge and ſearch after truth, muſt naturally 
have eſcaped the attention of his countrymen, i 
the great military talents he poſſeſſed could have 


be unknown, his true character was diſcover, 


march to the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonuans 
As ſoon as all the allies had joined the army, tie! 
advanced towards the Arcadians, whoſe hatte 
and preſumption ſoon brought on an engagement. 
They met near Mantinea, were attacked, and o 


The Arcadians charged with the moſt furiov 
impetuoſity; the right wing of the Laccdenon 
ans,“ in which Epaminondas and Pelopidas kr 
cc 


Paul. in Beot. Plut. in Pelop. 
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ed, was routed on the firſt onſet; the generous 
friends remained alone in their poſts, to ſet their 
I companions an example of invincible ſteadineſs ; 
they covered each other with their ſhields, and 
ſuſtained the whole effort of the Arcadians. Their 
obſtinate reſiſtance drew the enemy in crouds upon 
them; for a long time they beat them off, but of 
Fat avail is the moſt heroic courage againſt num- 
bers? Pelopidas, after having fought with incre- 
E Gible firmneſs, until loſs of blood entirely de- 


© (ain of each party; he had received ſeven wounds, 
and ſeemed to have only juſt breath enough left 
to expire. be 

= His fate, inſtead of depreſſing, rouſed the ſpi- 
E tits of Epaminondas ; he threw himſelf upon the 
body of his friend, covered it with his ſhield in 


8 


6— 


2 


x 


«248 


one hand, and with his ſword in the other beat off 


all who attacked him. His only fear was leſt they 


” 


» 
o 
. 
Y 


should rob him of what he now regarded as the 
precious remains of a friend, moſt dearly beloved, 
Wand ſincerely regretted ; he was reſolved to ſuffer 
Ja thouſand deaths rather than abandon them. 
MWeakneſs, pain, and his wounds had almoſt over- 
come him: Happily Ageſipolis, King of Sparta, 
perceived the danger he was in; he flew to his re- 
ict with all the force he could collect, and at laſt 
delivered him out of the hands of the Arcadians. 
In this action he received a wound with a pike in 
body, and another acroſs his arm with a ſword; 
ot his wounds, as well as thoſe of Pelopidas, 
ere treated ſo judiciouſly, that in a ſhort time 
bey both recovered. | 

3z Their ſteadineſs having rallied the Lacedemo- 
dans, victory declared for them; the Arcadians 
ere totally routed. The Thebans in general, 
A Pelopidas 
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q prived him of ſtrength, fell at Jaſt on a heap of | 
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Pelopidas and Epaminondas in particular, ſole 
determined the ſucceſs of the day, even the [;. 
- cedemonians themſelves did not deny them ths 
honour of it; but envy ſoon prevailed over the 
uſt ſentiment of gratitude. They had ſeen the 
valour of the Thebans; they began with ay. 
plauſes, and ended in apprehenſions of them. 

The battle of Mantinea revived the ancient re. 
putation of the Thebans. The Lacedemoniang 
who had miniſtered the occaſion, could not ob- 
ſerve this people riſe wich ſo much luſtre out of 
the obſcurity they had ſo long been buried in 
without being alarmed. Beotia, of which Thebes 
was the capital, was the richeſt and moſt fertile 

country of Greece; that plenty which conftanth 
invited new inhabitants, had made it very popu- 
lous : for courage the Thebans ſoon gave proof 
that they were able to rival the braveſt in Greece, 
Theſe reflections raiſed fears in the Lacedemon: 
ans leſt they ſhould, when occaſion offered, dit 
pute even the empire with them. 
The kings of Sparta at that time were Agel. 
laus and Ageſipolis,“ two men of characters di. 
metrically oppoſite to each other, Ageſipolis wa 
a juſt prince, moderate in his views, equitable i 
his judgments ; above all, a ſtrenuous ſupportcra 
the fundamental alliances of Greece, which pro: 
tected the weak from the oppreſſion of the firong 
Ageſilaus, on the contrary, was reſtleſs, ambit 
ous, he breathed nothing but diſturbance and vil 
and manifeſted by his whole conduct that he i: 
pired to the maſtery of Greece. 

The two polemarchs, or chief magiſtrates d 
Thebes, were not better united together. 1" 
oppoſition of their ſentiments had produced ; 

| one 


* Xenophon, B. 1. + Plut. in Pelop. 
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open rupture; Leontiades, the moſt politic and 

ular, ſeemed inclined to the Lacedemonians ; 
Iſnenias, his colleague, boldly defended the li- 
berty of his country, and would not conſent to 
ſuffer the form of government, which was repub- 
@ lican, to be changed. 

While theſe miſunderſtandings and domeſtic 
E diviſions agitated the Thebans, deputies from the 
| Apollonians and Acanthians arrived at Sparta. 


| Theſe people inhabited the northern extremity of 


Greece. Apollonia was ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Pangea, which ſeparates Macedonia from 
E Thrace. Acanthus was ſeated on the Gulph of 
Strymon, not far from Mount Athos. The great 
F diſtance of theſe towns from Sparta ſhews how 
powerful the Lacedemonians were, when people 
E fo diſtant came to implore their aſſiſtance. The 
& Ephori, informed of the arrival of the deputies, 
convoked the council, and gave them audience 
in the preſence of the allies. Clygenius, who 
vas for Acanthus, thus addreſſed them: “ 
= © We cannot ſuppoſe, O Lacedemonians, that 
pe are ignorant of the troubles about to be 
* raiſed in Greece, The Olynthians, maſters of 
one of the ſtrongeſt towns of Thrace, have at- 
© tacked without the leaſt pretext, except that of 
aggrandizing themſelves, ſeveral ſtates, which 
they have ſubdued and forced to live ac- 
cording to their laws. Succeſs inflaming their 
hopes, they have marched againſt ſome places 
of Macedonia, which they have wreſted from 
the government of their natural prince Amyn- 
tas. They have already got poſſeſſion of Pella, 
the ſtrongeſt town of Macedonia, and aim at 
nothing leſs than chaſing Amyntas from his 
WE: throne. 
* Xenophon, B. 6. 
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declared war againſt us. We are free and in. 


ans unleſs we can find ſome aſliſtance. They 


| ſhould they take part in the war? Their fork 
are covered with timber fit for building ſhips d 


thew itlelf when they become conſiderzde. 
The gods, in their wiſdom, proportion the ch. 


throne, Being arrived on the confines 9 
Acanthus and Apollonia, they ſent orders toy; 
to join their troops, and on our refuſal haye 


dependent, and deſire only to liye in peace x. 
ter our own manners and cuſtoms ; neverthelek 
we ſhall be conſtrained to follow the Olynthi. 


have a potent and well diſciplined army, and 
it would be the extremity of raſhneſs in us eye 
to hope to withſtand them. 

« When we ſet out, we learnt that deputie 
from Athens and Thebes were come to the 
Olynthians, and that they alſo had ſent to thok 
two ſtates to enter into alliances with then, 
Beware, O Lacedemonians ! of a power form- 
ing in your neighbourhood. Who can fay tha 
the Athenians and Thebans have no thought, 
from this alliance, of acquiring ſtrength ſuff- 
cient to attack even you? How dangerous 
it for you to ſuffer the Thebans to grow ſtil 
ſtronger ! You know their reſources both by { 
and land. Who will be able to reſiſt them, 


war; their ports, the impoſts they draw from 
ſtrangers, their trade, bring them in an im- 
menſe ſum: the fertility of their ſoil makes them 
more populous than any other part of Greect 
War may procure them many other advantages 
they will, with their uſual prudence, reap ever 
benefit they can from it. Their preſent de. 
preſſed ſtate conceals their ambition ; 1t vil 


vation of men's ſentiments to their 1 
ce Whit 
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« What have you not to apprehend from theſe 
| « people, ſhould they enter into ſo cloſe an alli- 
„ ance with the Olynthians as to cement their 
e union by intermarriages? But if the Olynthi- 
e ans are oppoſed in time, it will be eaſy to check 
this torrent now in its infancy. True it is they 
E « have ſubdued many ſtates and towns, but they 
are generally deteſted ; the leaſt reverſe of for- 
tune will draw after it the defection of thoſe al- 
lies whom fear and force alone keep to their 
e party. You have now heard, O Lacedemonians! 
„what we were charged to deliver from our citi- 
nens; it reſts with you to anſwer according to 
© < juſtice and your own intereſt.” 

= The Ephori, upon this diſcourſe, agreed una- 
E nimouſly with the whole aſſembly to aſſiſt Acan- 


dus and Apollonia againſt the Olynthians, and to 
expreſs the ambition of the Thebans. They iſſued 
orders to raiſe an army of 6000 men, part of 
E which was deſtined to garriſon the neighbouring 
| E towns of the Olynthians. The command of this 
expedition was given to Eudamidas, who demand- 
ad for his colleague his brother Phcebidas ; the 
> WEE latter remained ſome time in Laconia to receive 


the troops of the allies, and Eudamidas departed, 
at the head of 2000 men, to check the progreſs 
of the Olynthians. 

Some time after Phœbidas put himſelf in mo- 
tion to join his brother. In his rout he happened 
to encamp under the walls of Thebes. He had 


eith him 8000 men, which alarmed all the good 
; aitizens who were friends to liberty; but Leonti- 


ades, the polemarch, who was eager for ſubmiting 
£ to the Lacedemonians, gave himſelf up without 
© reſerve, on their arrival, to the moſt indecent 


. tranſports of joy. Iſmenias, on the contrary, who 
4 = | 


deteſted 
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deteſted their injuſtice and ambition, did not deign 
even to favour Phœbidas with a viſit.* A hays}. 


tineſs fo noble ſhewed, though ineffectually, u 


his colleague, the baſeneſs of his own condu& 
Leontiades was too weak in his perſon and party 
to deſtroy that which oppoſed him; and rather 
than ſubmit, he preferred the ſhame of betraying 


his country to the Lacedemonians, to the glory of 
preſerving her liberty. In every thing he out- run 


Phœbidas's wiſhes, and prevented him by ever 


kind of good office. When by his conſtant com- 
pliances he had gained his confidence, he attack. 


ed the young general on the foible of his age; 
and, to bring him into his views, tempted his 
ambition alſo, | 

« Fortune,” ſays he, O Phœbidas, f preſents 


c you with a fair occaſion of doing your country 


<« the molt eſſential piece of ſervice ; if you wil 
ce follow my advice, and depend on my zeal, I wil 
« endeavour to put the Cadmea into your hands, 
« You know my colleague, Iſmenias, has iſſued a 


« decree forbidding any of the Beotians to join 
« you. In ſpite of all his care, if you will truſt 


« to me, it depends only on yourſelf to become 
« maſter of Thebes; her inhabitants will then be 
cc obliged to follow your ſtandard whether they 
ce will or no. By this means you will greatly in- 
ce creaſe. the ſuccours you carry to your brother 
« Eudamidas; he will be covered with glory n 
ce ſubduing the Olynthians. Judge then what wil 
ce be your portion, if you have the boldnch t0 
ce ſeize upon Thebes, which is of ſo much mort 
ce importance to you. 

Phœbidas was a general without experience and 


without diſcernment; he viewed the enterprit 


Leontiades 


Plut. in pelop. Kenophon, B. 6 
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Leontiades propoſed to him, only as it would con- 
| tribute to his fame; he was fo elated with it, that 
he did not ſuffer himſelf to make the leaſt reflec- 
tion. Entruſted with the command of an army, 
he looked only for an occaſion of ſhewing that he 
was worthy of it; he had no idea of any glory but 
what is acquired by courage in the midſt of dan- 
ger; and counted his life of but ſmall value, if 
he were but ſo happy as to diſtinguiſh himſelf. 
With ſuch ſentiments he eagerly embraced Leon- 
| tiades's propoſal ; he agreed with the perfidious 
Theban to decamp, as if he intended to purſue 
his rout, and not to return until Leontiades him- 
ſelf ſhould come and inform him it was time. He 
began his march immediately. 

| The weather was exceſſively hot, and all had 
| retired except the women, who celebrated a feaſt in 
E honour of Ceres in the Cadmea. Notwithſtanding 
E the agitation into which the near approach of an 
E hoſtile army had thrown the town, there were only 


& Leontiades, obſerving theſe things, mounted his 
E horſe, joined Phœbidas at full ſpeed, gave him 
the keys of the Cadmea, and deſired him to ſuffer 
none to enter but ſuch as he pointed out to him. 


E tune poſſible ; Phœbidas ſurprized the Cadmea, 
= got poſſeſſion of it, and placed in it a garriſon of 
E 1500 men. Iſmenias, that generous defender of 

bis country's liberty, was carried to priſon, and 
= condemned to death ſoon after as an enemy to the 
4 ſtate, the author of the misfortunes of Thebes, 
1 and the diſturber of the repoſe of Greece; the 
beneral as well as fatal conſequence of the parti 
tion of the executive power. Jealouſy ſoon cre- 
des diviſion, enmity and declared hatred quickly 
Vol. II. D follow; 


aſew magiſtrates under the piazzas of the Forum; 


The treaſon was effected with all the good for- 
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follow; and when one of the rivals gets the u per 

hand, the life of the weakeſt is ever made anſwer. 

able to the moſt powerful, for daring to diſpute x 
oint he was not able to maintain. 

After this infamous action Leontiades repaired 
to Sparta, to receive the thanks and praiſes he 
thought he was entitled to. Being admitted into 
the council he gave an account of his conduct, and 
the Saves of it; which were, ſaid he, the pride 
of the Thebans, and their deſire to aggrandize 
| themſelves at the expence of their neighbours, 

The villany and perfidy of the deed excited the 
indignation of every honeſt man in Sparta. The 
Ephori, and all who ftill preſerved the pure man- 
ners of the ancient Spartans, loudly blamed the 
imprudence and injuſtice of Phœbidas, who had, 
of his own authority, undertaken an enterpriſe ſo 
ſcandalous and iniquitous. But Ageſilaus, who 
was delighted at ſeeing the Thebans humbled, 
and having a freſh opportunity to diſplay his mi- 
litary talents, riſing to ſpeak, ſaid, They ſhould 
not be in ſuch haſte to condemn Phœbidas; that 
before they pronounced againſt him, it would be 
proper to enquire whether what he had done was 
detrimental or beneficial to the republic; that it 
his enterpriſe was hurtful to the Lacedemonians, 
he deſerved cenſure; but if, on the contrary, it 
was advantageous, they ought to avow what he 
had the courage to undertake without the know. 
ledge and authority of the council. 

As Ageſilaus had an almoſt abſolute ſway in the 
aſſembly, his advice was followed. The majority 
reſolved not to reſtore the Cadmea to the The- 
| bans; however, to preſerve ſome appearance of 
juſtice, they agreed to deprive Phœbidas of the 
command of the troops, and condemned pos 1 
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a heavy fine. A conduct, ſays Polybius,* as hard 
to explain as to comprehend; as if the puniſh- 
ment of Pheebidas was a full ſatisfaction to the 
Thebans, and juſtice did not at the ſame time re- 
quire that they ſhould withdraw their garriſon out 
of the Cadmea. To hold faſt the fruits of injuſtice 
while they were puniſhing it, was it not to com- 
mit a greater crime than the firſt offenders were 
ovilty of? But theſe principles of equity did not 
agree with the immoderate ambition of Ageſilaus. 
It was the blind rage of that paſſion alone which 
ditated ſo abſurd a decree. 

When the Cadmea was ſurpriſed by the Lace- 
demonians, F the greateſt part of the Thebans, 
taken unawares, aſtoniſhed, without arms, and de- 


fenceleſs, retired haſtily into their houſes to avoid 


the cruelty of their enemies, each ſeeking an aſy- 


lum with his neighbour ; and great numbers fled 


to Athens to implore the aſſiſtance of their allies 


8 againſt the tyranny of the Spartans. 
| Pelopidas, the moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt them, 


who was moſt ſenſible of the ſubjection of Thebes, 
and the beſt qualified to extricate her, repreſent- 
ed inceſſantly to the Athenians, that the Thebans 
had a few years before happily delivered them 
{rom the like calamity. Leontiades, informed of 


| tus ſolicitations at Athens, and the motions of ſe- 


veral other refugees who had accompanied him, 
by a public decree declared him baniſhed. This 
freſh diſgrace ſerved only to increaſe the attach- 
ment of the Athenians to him and his party. Af- 
ter four years interceding and negotiating, they at 


laſt granted him the aſſiſtance of 5000 foot and 


oo horſe, of which the command was given to 


D 2 Pelopidas 
 ® Polyb. B. 4. + Plut. in Pelop, 
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whe gym judged that in ſuch caſes it was the 

art of prudence to ſupport force with policy, 
He had the addreſs to engage the chief men of 
Thebes in the plot of the exiles to deliver thei; 
country. Philidas, ſecretary to one of the pole. 
marchs or adminiſtrators, was of the party, and 
upon him their ſucceſs principally depended, He 
invited the polemarchs to ſupper the evening on 
which the conſpiracy was to be executed. He 
was not aſhamed, for the ſake of ſerving and ſaving 
his country, to ſtoop to the vile office of mini/- 
tering to the pleaſures of thoſe infamous oppreſſors 
of the public liberty. The moſt beautiful women 
of T hebes were to be ſacrificed to their luſt, which 
indeed was the reaſon of their admitting a man ſo 
much beneath them to ſuch a familiar intimacy, 
Every thing being ſettled, the conſpirators aſ- 
ſured of the Athenian ſuccours which were to fol- 
low them, and of a houſe at "Thebes into which 
they might retire until it was proper to declare 
themſelves openly, Pelopidas communicated the 
whole to Epaminondas, and exhorted him to join 
the conſpirators. Epaminondas replied, that it 
all the conſpirators were as moderate as their lead- 
er, he ſhould not heſitate to take up arms with 
them; but that it was too probable ſeveral amongl! 
them would, in their heat and tranſport, mingle 
the blood of the innocent with that of the guilty. 
That the diſorder and licence which reign on 
theſe occaſions, terrified. him more than the un- 
certainty of the enterpriſe ; that one Eumolpidis, 
and one Samiades, deſperate, violent fellows, would 
ſet no bounds to their private revenge: in a word, 
that the dread of an unjuſt laughter of the good 
citizens, would not ſuffer him to join the conpi- 


rators; that, nevertheleſs, he would do all that l 
in 


| 
| 
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in his power, but ſecretly in concert with Gordias, 
to bring the plot to an happy iſſue. 

He waited only till the enterpriſe was advanced 
thus far, to excite in the hearts of the Thebans a 
ſenſe of the humiliating ſtate of ſlavery in which 
they languiſhed under the government of the La- 
cedemonians. He took care artfully to engage 
them to challenge the Lacedemonians, in garriſon 
in the Cadmea, to combats of running and wreſt- 
ling. The ſtrength of the Thebans determined 
the conteſt almoſt always in their favour; the 
plaudits of the ſpectators flattered the vanity they 
felt from their ſucceſs. Epaminondas, inſtead of 
praiſing them with the reſt, loaded them with 
reproaches. © You ought rather to bluſh,” he 
would ſay to them, © than to be thus proud; you 
« have every advantage over the Lacedemonians; 
« you know them, and yet you quietly ſubmit to 
« the ſlavery in which they hold you.” He ſpoke 
in this open manner only to ſuch as he was ſure 
of, and who he knew were capable of inſpiring 
their companions with the ſame ſentiments: he 
ſeldom went out of his houſe except to the ſta- 
dium and the public exerciſes; the reſt of his time 
he gave up to ſolitude and the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, in ſo much that the adminiſtrators whom the 
Lacedemonians had appointed, believing him fully 
employed, had not the leaſt diſtruſt of him. 

The great, the important day, ſo long and ſo 
anxiouſly looked for by. Pelopidas, which was 
to deliver his country from the ſlavery of their 
haughty maſters, at laſt appeared. The exiled 
conſpirators arriyed from Athens in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes ; the nearer they came to it 
the more their hopes and fears increaſed. They 
halted to deliberate on the manner in which they 

9314 ſhould 
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ſhould enter; it was agreed that the younger ſhould 
riſk themſelves firſt. Before they parted, their com- 
panions bound themſelves to them by an oath, in 
Caſe they had the misfortune to be diſcovercd, to 
be huſbands and fathers to their wives and chil. 
dren, and ſhare their fortunes with them. 

Pelopidas, Milo, Dameclides, and Theopom. 
pus were propoſed, with eight others, to be ex. 
poſed to the firſt danger; they accepted their of. 
fers, and departed, twelve in number, to repair to 
Thebes. Friendſhip, hope, fear, courage, folemn 
engagements, eager defire to free their country- 
men, abhorrence of tyrants, were ſo many ties to 
ſtrengthen their union.“ The weather at that time 
was particularly cold, and it was probable there 
would be but few people in the ſtreets ; for all 
that, they divided, diſguiſed as ſportſmen, leading 
dogs with them, and carrying in their hands polcs 
for fixing nets, to remove every ſuſpicion from 
the minds of thoſe they ſhould happen to meet. 
In this manner they fortunately reached the houſe 
of Charon, and after them thirty-ſix other con- 
ſpirators who had remained behind. . 
The Athenian ſuccours were not to make their 
appearance before day- break, and to advance 
ſlowly. Beſides, there were in Thebes and its 
environs, 8000 citizens ready to take up arms 01 
the firſt ſucceſsful motion of the conſpirators, 
Charon advertiſed Philidas of their arrival; he 
had calculated fo well that he had already engaged 

the polemarchs at his own houſe. 3 
While theſe things were doing, Hypoſtenichs 
an upright man, a good citizen, ſincerely attache 
to the conſpirators whoſe party he had joined, but 
who wanted ſtrength of mind equal to Wo 8 
| ES ertaking, 


* Tuſtin, B. 1. 
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dertaking, was ſuddenly terrified at the thought 
of what was ſhortly to be executed. The danger 
his friends were about to encounter, the obſtacles 
they might meet with, the blood which muſt be 
ſpilt in all parts of Thebes, raiſed ſuch a confu- 
fon of horrid ideas in his mind, that ſhocked at 
the picture his frighted imagination had drawn, 
and ſtupified with his own reflections, he returned 
to his houſe, reſolved to withdraw from the con- 
R 

As he feared his abſence might bring him un- 
der a ſuſpicion of treachery, he gave orders to 
one of his ſervants to go to the houſe of Charon, 
and intreat him to prevail with his friends to defer 
the execution of their enterpriſe to the morrow. 
Happily the ſervant neglected to obey his orders, 
and things remained as before. 5 
In the mean time the polemarchs began to drink 
freely. The news of the arrival of the exiles was 
inſtantly ſpread through T hebes, every one was 
confident they were there, and that they were re- 
ceived into the firſt houſes. Philidas being alarm- 
ed, uſed every effort to diſcredit the report, which 
he repreſented as an abſurd ridiculous ſtory. Ar- 
chias, one of the polemarchs, who ſtill preſerved 
ſufficient preſence of mind to be ſenſible of the 
conſequences of ſuch a report, immediately diſ- 
patched an officer to Charon, with orders to come 
to him directly. Dj 
The conſpirators, on their part, burned with 
mpatience to come to action; they had already 


vere quickly prepared to ſacrifice the cruel ene- 
mies of their country, An unexpected accident 
D 4 bees 
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neſs and affection. Charon boldly delivered him 
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created ſome alarm. They heard a loud knock. 
ing at Charon's door; the late hour of the night 
the repeated knocking of the perſon at the doo. 
raiſed ſome fears in the breaſts of the moſt de. 


termined. Charon went down, the officer deli. 


vered him Archias's orders; Charon deſired him 
to go on before, and he would follow. He 


went in again amazed, and with terror painted in 
his countenance, informed the exiles of Archiass 
commands. Not one but looked upon himſelt 


as loſt, and every one ſuppoſed the plot muſt have 
been diſcovered, © However,” ſaid ſome who 
were leaſt diſconcerted, © it may not be fo for all 
«© appearances; the polemarch may have ſome 
cc other reaſon for ſending for Charon, and in ſuch 
tc a caſe we ſhould be very unwiſe to be diſcou- 
cc raged, and perhaps have much caule to repent 


* having given up our deſign.” This advice was 


approved of; they followed it. The conſpirators 
alſo thought fit that Charon ſhould obey, and go 
to Archias to find out exactly when they ought to 


ſtop. 


Charon had a heart full of firmneſs and intre- 


pidity; he was incapable of dreading dangers 


which threatened only his own perſon : but thoſe 
which his friends were about to run, the appre- 
henſion of being ſuſpected of betraying them, and 
of being eſteemed by them as a raſcal and a tra- 
tor, cruelly tortured him. In this agitation of 
mind he ran into his wife's chamber, took his only 
ſon out of his cradle, and delivered him to the 
conſpirators as an hoſtage for his integrity and fi- 
delity. This ſweet child was, for his age, mol 


remarkably ſtrong and beautiful; he was Charon 


only hope, as well as the ſole object of his tender- 
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to Pelopidas, and in ſpite of the perturbation of 
his mind, looking on his companions with that air 
of confidence which virtue only can give, * de- 
« poſit this dear fon in your hands,” ſays he, 
« to be ſecurity to you for my fidelity. If you 
« find that I have betrayed you, or acted with the 
« leaſt inſincerity, he is an enemy whom J aban- 
don to you; ſhew him no pity, and revenge 
s on him the perfidy of his father.“ 

© The tenderneſs of this generous father, the ſub- 
3 limity and nobleneſs of his reſolution, drew tears 
E from the eyes of all the ſpectators; not one who 
did not feel himſelf hurt by the ſuſpicions he had 
formed. All intreated him to take his ſon again, 
to preſerve for them an avenger if he ſhould be ſo 
E fortunate as to eſcape, after their death, from the 
E reſentment of the Lacedemonians. Charon obſti- 
nately refuſed. *© Alas! this unhappy child!“ 
E cries he, © what a life will he lead ſhould we pe- 
E © riſh! Can he be delivered from tyranny in a 
* more glorious manner than by mingling his 
= © blood with that of his father and his friends?“ 
He at the ſame time implored the juſtice of hea- 
ven, embraced the conſpirators, and left them to 
© £0 and appear before the polemarch. 

In the way between his houſe and that of Phi- 
E lidas he ſhook off his unecaſineſs and agitation of 
mind, and appeared before the company with as 
much coolneſs as if he had not had the moſt juſt 
aauſc to tremble. Charon,“ ſays Archias to 
bim, © who are theſe ſtrangers who are come into 
de town to-night, and who are concealed in 
| © leveral houſes? Do you know what citizens 
© © have given them ſhelter and protection?“ 
Charon anſwered only by repeating the queſtion 
% him. He proteſted he had not the leaſt know- 
1 ledge 
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ledge of any thing he had now related to him. 
Archias ſeemed ſatisfied with his anſwer ; he con. 
cluded from it that he had been miſinformed, ang 
that he knew nothing certain.“ May not this 
« be a trick,” continued he, © which ſome one 
© has played you to interrupt your pleaſures 
«© however ſuch a report perhaps ought not to be 
« ſlighted; I will go and endeavour to trace it ty 
cc its ſource, and be cautious.”* 
Philidas, the better to deceive the polemarchs, 
praiſed Charon's prudence mightily, and exhorte 
nim to be watchful over the public ſafety, Ar 
chias truſted all to him, and returned to his com. 
pany cool and contented as if he had diſcovered 
the whole, TW : 
Charon, on his return to his own houſe, found 
the conſpirators determined to ſell their lives at 
dear rate, and not to give up their deſign till the 
laſt extremity. As they did not doubt but ther 
ſecret was diſcovered, they no longer entertained 
the flattering idea of avenging and delivering thei 
country; they only reſolved to ſhed the laſt drop 
of their blood rather than deſert the public cauſe. 
The aſſurance Charon gave them that Archias had 
not the leaſt knowledge of the conſpiracy, renev- 
ed their hopes. He related to them all that ha 
paſſed, and no one, after having eſcaped ſuch m- 
minent danger, had the leaſt doubt of ſuccels, 
But in ſpite of the wiſeſt meaſures a leader d 
a conſpiracy may take, to how many revolutions 
are not ſuch perilous enterpriſes expoſed ? If tobe 
bold enough to form the plot, and to undertaK 
the management of it, the moſt extenſive genius 


the moſt intrepid courage, a ſpirit the moſt com 


plying, moſt intr iguing, and moſt fertile in t. 
8 | ſources, 


* Plat, in Pelop. 
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Hurces, is requiſite ; how few men poſſeſs theſe 
| ents in a degree neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs? 
o be qualified to conduct a conſpiracy with- 

out blunders, a man muſt have been concerned in 
one before : but it ſeldom happens that any one is 
engaged in two plots in his whole life; either the 
frſt ſucceeds, and his point is carried; or it fails, 
and he of courſe periſhes. 

Bea this as it may, the fate of Pelopidas was to 
3 get out of the greateſt dangers only to plunge 
© into others, apparently ſtill more inevitable. The 


ne, 
75 


polemarchs were at laſt informed of the whole, 
beyond a poſſibility of doubting; it depended 
on themſelves alone, to prolong their tyranny, 
and ſeize the conſpirators, if the exceſs of their 
debauch had left reaſon any controul: they were 
in poſſeſſion not only of the plan of the conſpi- 
© racy, an exact account of its management, the 
manner in which it was to be executed; but they 
knew moreover the names, and number of the 
perſons engaged in it, the time and place when 
and where they were to act, and the houſe in 
E which they were aſſembled; intelligence which 
E their own imprudence and the good fortune of 
Pelopidas, rendered ineffectual. 

he polemarchs drowned in wine, longed for 
the beauties which had been promiſed them. A 
= meſſenger arrived at Philidas's. He faid he had 
letters of importance to deliver to Archias, and 
ua admitted, He informed him that he was 
come poſt from Athens; that he was ſent by 
Þ another Archias, the chief pontiff of that city, and 


m intimate friend of the polemarchs. Sir,“ 
I lays he, in delivering his diſpatches, my maſter 
© Comyures you to read theſe letters inſtantly, be- 
b « caufe 
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e cauſe they contain matters of the laſt impor. 
eee, 6 

The improvident Archias diſmiſſed the meſ. 
ſenger in two words, with a jmile of ſecurity which 
exhibited the ſtate of his mind. To-morrow ſor 
buſineſs, anſwered he, putting his friend's letter 
under the pillow of his ſopha. 

At laſt, theſe charming women, ſo long and 
ſo impatiently expected, arrived. The pole. 
marchs immediately ordered them to be invited 
in; but feigning a ſhyneſs, the laſt remnant gf 
modefty, they anſwered, that they could not ap. 
pear while any of the flaves were preſent, They 
were inſtantly ſent out. Theſe beauties, whoſe 
virtue heightened their charms, (for Philidas had 
promiſed not only the moſt beautiful, but 200 
thoſe who paſſed for the moſt virtuous) preſented 
themſelves to the eager ardour of the polemarchs, 
The concealed objects, who cauſed and who in. 
_ creaſed it, were a party of the conſpirators, who 
had covered their armour with female dreſſes: to 
hide their faces, they bore on their heads crowns 
of pine and poplar, the branches of which falling 
down with as much grace as art, ſhaded them 
from the prying eyes of theſe luſtful men. Cha. 
ron and Milo were at the head of the party which 
went to the houſe of Philidas. They effectual) 
watched over the public ſafety, according to the 
promiſe of the former to Archias, but it was 1n 4 
ſenſe very different from that which he had given 
him to underſtand. Only Archias and Phil 
the two polemarchs appointed by the Lacede- 
monians, ſupped with Philidas ; they wiſhed t 
conceal their pleaſures and their triumph fron 
Leontiades, the third polemarch. 


The fignal for action, agreed on between bs 
OE 105 


1 


E with regard to Leontiades. Pelopidas, who had 


x, been well aware of it, for that reaſon took it upon 
. bimſelf; he had to do with a man, cool, faithleſs 
o WW to his country, but brave and courageous. He 
to WF knocked at his door, it was opened; inſtantly 
ns e conſpirators crowded to his apartment, after 
no WE having put the perſon who opened the door to 


death. 
3 0 
AY 4 8 


u. WE Leontiades alarmed at this tumult at midnight, 
ch ſuſpected a deſign upon his life, and prepared to 
ly eend it like a man of courage. He ran to the 
the door of his chamber to prevent their entering; 
ey forced it, but he laid Cephiſidorus, the firſt 
en bo entered, dead at his feet. Fortunately he 
ad watch lamps in his chamber; Pelopidas, by 
de- . deir light, followed and attacked him. The 


ſtuggle laſted ſome time, but Pelopidas, by his 
| ſuperior ſtrength and art, got the better. He 
© Plunged his ſword into the breaſt of the perfidious 
3 Leontiades, 
* Xenop. B. 3, (g) Note VII. 
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Leontiades, and left him lying breathleſs; then 
the two parties went to the houſes of all who were 
in the Lacedemonian intereſt, and not one «. 
caped them. 
As ſoon as this bloody maſſacre was completed, 
Pelopidas ſent couriers to Demophon, to dire 
him to advance briſkly with his troops. The 
conſpirators would have been ruined after all thi 
ſucceſs, if the five hundred Lacedemonians in | 
the Cadmea had attacked them. They were to 
weak and too few in number to be able ro make the 
leaſt reſiſtance; but the citadel was affected with 
the alarm which reſounded through the town, 
They heard nothing on every fide but ſcream: 
of affright and horror. The citizens who were 
not in the ſecret, expected trembling the death 
which they fled from, and which was inflicted on 
their neighbours. The ſtreets were illuminated 
with an immenſe number of flambeaux ; the peo- 
ple diſmayed, knew not when the carnage would 
end, nor who might hope to be objects of favour, 
The tumult and alarm continued till day-light, 
when the Athenian troops arrived. Epaminon- 
das, who had intelligence of every thing, repaired 
to the place where the people were aſſembled; 
he appeared there, as well to put a ſtop to tit 
ſlaughter, as to diſſipate their fears. He was at 
' tended by all the honeſt citizens, whoſe only hopes 
were in him, by Gorgidas and the prieſts with f. 
crifices ; theſe laſt bore in their hands the ſacred 
fillets, in token of thanks to the gods. At lengt 
he informed this weeping multitude, that the blood 
which had been ſhed was only that of tyrants, and 
the enemies of their country. At the ſame Un 
he introduced Pelopidas to them, who had ſo hap- 


pily conducted this important enterpriſe; all M 
wee 
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were turned upon him, and ſeemed ſtill to expreſs 
ſome doubt of their ſafety and deliverance. There 
vas but one univerſal ſhout of joy and gratitude. 
# Thouſands of voices roared out at once, Liberty! 
Liberty! ſaluted Pelopidas as their ſaviour, and 
| zppointed him to manage the war againſt the La- 
cedemonians. 


. & The firſt account of authority exerciſed by the 
de chief,“ in conſequence of the power the peo- 
1 . ple had put into his hands, was the ſending Phi- 


aas to ſet at liberty thoſe unhappy citizens with 
vhom the tyranny of his predeceſſors had filled 
© the priſons. Philidas having called the keeper, 
| told him that he came to deliver a priſoner to him 

dy order of the polemarch. The keeper open- 
ing without difficulty, Philidas inſtantly ran him 
through the body, and ſet at liberty all who were 
> WE confined on account of their public conduct. 
When they were informed of the revolution which 
© had happened, they deſired to have arms, and ran 
oo the houſes of the enemies of their country. 


2 
1 
1 
1 

"Iv 


ur, 3 

, bey extended their reſentment even to the chil- 
n- WE dren; the villany and treaſon of the fathers were 
red WE puniſhed a ſecond time in the perſons of theſe in- 
ed; nocent victims, and their blood continued to be 
the © ſhed even ſome time after their death: an exceſs 
u. ef cruelty ſcarcely to be avoided in ſuch circum- 
pes ſtances, What Epaminondas had dreaded was 
{+ WE Voctully verified by the torrents of blood which 


oth clopidas's orders having put a ſtop to the maſ- 
ood &7 he inſtantly aſſembled the troops then at 
and „and led them directly againſt the Cad- 
time Upon the refuſal of the Lacedemonians to 


KP urrender, he inveſted it without loſing a moment, 
3 Et and- 
3 * Xenoph, B. 3, + Kenoph. Diod. Sicul. 
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if and formed the ſiege. The Athenians were gr 
1 much uſe at firſt, but in a ſhort time ſo man 
f ſoldiers repaired to him from all parts of Reo, 
that he could eaſily diſpenſe with their aſſiſtance. 
All the paſſes were ſecured, and ſupplies cut of; 
the garriſon, which wanted proviſions, had no hope 
left but in the arrival of an army from Spart 
which was daily expected. The valour of thok 
within was equal to the courage of the beſiegen, 
110 who attacked them ſo briſkly ; they galled Pebo- 
_ 11-78 pidas's army very much with clouds of arroys, 
I and great ſtones, ſhot into his camp. 
100 It was a rule and principle of honour with th 
10 Spartans, to die rather than give up a poſt en. 
truſted to them. Theſe (the Spartans) were re- 
ſolute, they bore ſtoutly the want of proviſions 
and the other hardſhips of a ſiege, carried on with 
all imaginable rigour ; but the garriſon was prin- 
cipally compoſed of allies, who had not the ſame 
firmneſs. As they were the ſtronger party, and 
as they ſaw no proſpect of being able to hold out 
for any long time, nor any means of ſubſiſting 
even if they could, they obliged the Lacedemo- 
11:8 nians to ſurrender. Pelopidas granted them thelr 
1 lives, and they inſtantly quitted the Cadmea, 
I When they arrived at Sparta, the three harmoſtiz 
who commanded were immediately brought to 
trial; two were condemned to ſuffer death, aid 
executed on the ſpot; the third had ſo heavy a 
fine laid upon him, that being unable to pa) , 
he was conſtrained to go into voluntary baniſh- 
ment, and finiſh his days in exile. 
If the advice of the Spartans, who were fe 
holding out, had prevailed, Beotia would perhap 
never have recovered her liberty, The garrilon 


on its return, in the Peloponneſus, met Clean 
| tus 
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tus, brother and ſucceſſor of Ageſipolis, who was 
dead, and colleague with Ageſilaus in the throne. 
He was at the head of a formidable army; the war 
with the Olynthians, allies of the Thebans, had 
terminated in their defeat, and the reduction of 


0 all their fortreſſes. The ſole hope of a powerful 
, and permanent diverſion had induced the Athe- 
e dians to come to an open rupture with the Lace- 


& demonians. When they were told that the Olyn- 
thians were ſubdued, dread of the power and re- 
ſentment of Sparta led them to deſert the party of 
E the Thebans, their allies and former deliverers. 
E Thebes, abandoned to her own reſources, with- 
out aid, without hope, but moſt reſolute and de- 


eermined in her revolt, or rather indeed in defence 
v of her liberty, became an object of compaſſion 
th even to her moſt cruel enemies. There was not 


he leaſt doubt but ſhe muſt be cruſhed by the 
eight of the Lacedemonian power; and her pu- 
ſillanimous neighbours, though they had not the 


pirit to aſſiſt, could not help pitying her. 
ng | This univerſal deſertion, and the approaching 
10 danger of a ſervitude as cruel as it ſeemed imme- 
cir dite, excited all the affection of Epaminondas 
a. br his dear country. Pelopidas had for a long 
le ume preſſed him to ſhare with him the trouble and 
o WE fatigue of government, and of the war. A vaſt 
and genius, a found judgment, an approved courage, 
„% WE qualified him for every thing; but a paſſion for 


'' i 2 philoſophy, a thorough knowledge of the empti- 
3 neſs and vanity of glory, led him to prefer ſolitude 
to all the honours of the firſt employments. A miſer 


for 1 of his time, which he dedicated to the enquiry 
2p [ after the chief good, he ſhunned public employ- 
ion ments, ſays an eminent writer, () in a portrait 
210 Vol. II. which 
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neral of his age, concealed under the humble 


Lacedemonians, they puniſhed with impriſonment 


died, together with Pelopidas and Gorgidas, the 
means of averting the tempeſt with which they 


advantage; but they perceived, that ſtanding 


Athenians eſteemed them, they knew the juſtice 


the Thebans. This prince, born in other te- 
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which he has ſketched of this great man from the 
hiſtorians. He never canvaſſed but to get hin. 
ſelf rejected, better ſatisfied and more happy n 
the obſcurity of his retreat, than he could be when 
great and glorious at the head of the army, and 
the helm of ſtate. The abſolute neceſſity of his 
country alone brought forward the moſt able ge. 


guiſe of an obſcure philoſopher.“ 
The Athenians were not content with aban- 
doning the Thebans ; to juſtify themſclves to the 


or exile all who had aſſiſted them. Epaminondas, 
wholly taken up with the miſery of Thebes, ſty- 


were threatened. The Beotians were brave, they 
were capable of exerting their courage to the bel 


alone againſt the whole force of Sparta, they were 
too weak to maintain ſo unequal a conteſt, The 


of their cauſe, they pitied them; but all thele 
fentiments yielded to the dread of drawing upon 
themſelves the reſentment of the Lacedemontans, 
Thus embarraſſed, the Beotians had recourſe to 
ſtratagem to bring back the Athenians to thei 
party, and happily for them it ſucceeded. 

When the news of the conſpiracy, and the mut 
der of the polemarchs, arrived at Sparta, Agel 
laus cauſed war to be immediately declared again 
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ſpects with all the virtues of a king and citizen, 
was, as has been already obſerved, poſſeſſcd of the 


moſt inſatiable ambition, which aimed — 
ittle 


* 9 We Pre oath 2 
& lt 8 * 9 


* Xenoph. B. 7 
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little diſſimulation at the ſovereignty of Greece. 


| The Lacedemonians murmured loudly againſt the 
| iyjuſtice which he had done the Thebans, whoſe 
ſole crime was having retaken their citadel, which 
W the Lacedemonians had by his advice unjuſtly kept 
@ poſſeſſion of, againſt all ſort of laws. But jealouſy 
and paſſion rendered the Thebans inexcuſable to 
nis pride; and he determined utterly to extir- 
pate this audacious people who had dared to op- 
poſe him. His influence in the council of Sparta 
. got the better of the repugnance of all equitable 
and moderate men; to that alone it was owing 
E that the iniquitous declaration of war, which he 
© propoſed againſt them, paſſed. 8 
| As his age and ſervices * exempted him from 
taking the command of an army, he declined, 
under this pretext, taking the command of that 
E which was ſent into Beotia. His real reaſon was, 
| an unwillingneſs openly to appear the promoter 
| of that tyranny, he wiſhed to eſtabliſh. (i) To 
W this only Cleombrotus, his colleague in the roy- 
1 40 owed the honour of being appointed ge- 
neral. 
He took his departure immediately; he ſent 
forward detachments to ſecure the defiles of mount 
Citheron, through which he muſt paſs, and arri- 
ed under the walls of Theſpia, a town of Beo- 
ü. The prudence and activity of the Theban 
| generals prevented him effecting any thing; the 
ampaign ended without any loſs on their ſide, 
or reputation on his. He retreated into Laconia, 
und carried with him the greateſt part of his 


iN 


| 'orces; the reſt he left with Sphodrias, to whom 
| © gave up the command, and the magazines 
? E 2 appointed 


Kenoph. B. 7. (0) Note IX. 
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appointed for the ſupport and ſubſiſtence of the 


army. 

Sphodrias was eſteemed one of the beſt officers 
in Sparta; but he was a man bold even to raſh. 
neſs, enterpriſing without diſcretion, and fond of 
Projects the moſt chimerical. Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas diſcovered his character, and knew him 
well. It 1s peculiar to great men, to attain their 
ends, to avail themſelves of the defects of others, 
as well as of their own abilities. Pelopidas gave 
an inſtance of it on this occaſion. Having ſe- 
cretly gained a merchant of Thebes, a man of 
eloquence and perſuaſion, he engaged him to go 
to Sphodrias, and propoſe ſeizing the Pireus: 
This was the moſt celebrated port of all Greece, 
belonging to the Athenians. bs 

The artful Theban, fully inſtructed in his un- 
dertaking, went in queſt of Sphodrias; laid before 
him a moſt ſpecious plan of the expedition againſt 
the Pireus ; and gave him hints that it ill became 
a general of his reputation, to content himſelf 
with harrafling the Beotians and debauching his 
ſoldiers. © In a word,” ſays he to him, © you 
« have it in your power to ſignalize yourſelf by 
the moſt noble exploits; and it will be your 
« own fault if you do not get poſſeſſion of the 
* Pireus. Nothing eaſier than ſurpriſing the 
e Athenians, who depend entirely upon you. 
e The Thebans, who eſteem them as deſerters, 
« will certainly give them no aſſiſtance, nor can 
ce you undertake any thing that will be more 
« pleaſing or advantageous to the Lacedemo- 
ce nians than this enterpriſe.” A conſiderable 
preſent at the ſame time added weight to à diſ- 
courſe ſo flattering, and well calculated to miſlead 


Sphodrias ; it had the deſired effect to the _ 
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He greedily eſpouſed the project, ordered his ar- 
my to take nouriſhment, and to be prepared to 
march as night ſet in, that they might reach the 
pireus by break of day. 

Every thing fell out well except the moſt eſſen- 
tial point, which was the arriving in the night, for 
the conqueſt which the credulous Sphodrias had 
promiſed himſelf; the day ſurpriſed him, and he 
was obliged to return. His rage at having failed 
in his deſign more than anſwered Pelopidas's 
hopes, which was to embroil Athens with Sparta. 
He carried fire and ſword through the plains of 
| Attica, he drove off their cattle, pillaged their 
houſes, and laid waſte their whole territory. The 
Athenians ſent to Sparta, demanding juſtice for 
theſe hoſtilities. Sphodrias was condemned by 
the ephori to loſe his head; but he fled, and kept 
himſelf concealed till Ageſilaus had obtained his 
pardon. Such an act of injuſtice going unpuniſh- 
ed alarmed all Greece, and ſo incenſed the Athe- 
nians, that they attached themſelves more firmly 
than ever to the Thebans. Their recovery was 
the conſequence of the ſage conduct and addreſs 
of Pelopidas, Gorgidas, and Epaminondas, who 
laboured in concert with each other to ſupport 
their ſinking country. 

The Lacedemonians, although they had hither- 
to been almoſt withour interruption in a continual 
habit of conquering, could not bear with temper 
tne bad ſucceſs of Cleombrotus and Sphodrias. 
Ageſilaus was thought alone capable of ſupport- 
ing the reputation of their arms; equally able 
and fortunate, a long experience in war had in- 
trudted him in the glorious art of fighting and 
conquering. The council intreated him, in the 
name of the whole nation, to take upon himſelf 


E 3 the 


dared to ſtand, even with ſuperior force, again 
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the command of the army; perſuaded, ſaid the; 
that his bare preſence would change the face ;f 
affairs. His vanity, and his refentment apainſ 
the Thebans, were too highly flattered to ſuffs 
him to reſiſt ; he modeſtly replied that the deſire 
of Sparta would ever be to him a moſt ſacred lay, 
and ſoon after departed at the head of the trooys; 

Ageſilaus, like an able general, took ever 


meaſure which could ſecure him the honour 


this campaign : but nevertheleſs it was confined 
to the ravaging ſome defenceleſs lands of the Re. 
otians. He was met by the Thebans every where, 
who, by the conduct and valour of their general, 
reſtrained him from undertaking any thing confi. 
derable. The moſt diſtinguiſhed, ſays Diodonys 
Siculus expreſsly, were Pelopidas and Gorgidz, 
but Epaminondas, adds he, was ſtill much ſupe- 
rior to them. To the talents which make a great 
ſoldier, he joined the moſt refined learning of his 
time ; he was not only eſteemed the moſt learned 
man of Beotia, but he was regarded as the lumi- 
nary and ornament of all Greece. Beſides, more 
deſirous of the character of being a good citizen 
than any thing elſe, he dedicated himſelf entirely 
to the ſervice of his country. To gain the eſteem 


and affections of the Thebans, he had only to be 


known to them. He employed himſelf princi- 
pally in doing away that diſcouraging opinion |! 
countrymen had of themſelves ; and in con- 
quence of the pains he took, he ſoon ſaw the! 
former diffidence converted into that happy fel. 
confidence of conquering, which when 1t 1s well 


founded is in itſelf more than half the battle. 


The Thebans, before he led them, had nevi! 


the 


„ Diod. Sic. B. 15. 
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| the Spartans z by his courage and conduct, he 
| taught them to conquer with equal numbers. In 
all flight ſkirmiſhes the advantage remained con- 
ſtantly on their ſide. It is true indeed, that theſe 
E ficcefſes were trifling, and did not at all abate 
the courage of the vanquiſhed, but they daily im- 
proved that of the conquerors, which was all he 
* eſired. | | | 
; In one of theſe actions it was, that Ageſilaus, 
| yho behaved more like a ſoldier than a general, 
happened to be dangerouſly wounded. The The- 
dans concealed in an ambuſh, waited for the La- 
E cedemonians, to attack them as they were return- 
E ing to their camp. As ſoon as they appeared, they 
& marched briſkly out of the defiles in which they 
had lain hid, and charged them with ſuch fury, 
that nothing could reſiſt them. Celion and Epi- 
E litides, two of the principal officers, fell in the firſt 
E ſhock, together with a great part both of the in- 
| fantry and cavalry of the detachment.* - 
| Agpeſilaus, in the beginning of this rout, rather 
than engagement, threw himſelf into the hotteſt 
part of the battle, and to animate his men, did 
more than, as their general, was incumbent on 
him; his ardour did not cool till he received a 
E wound which obliged him to be carried out of the 
action. Antalcidas ſeeing him in the arms of ſome 
loldiers, could not help frankly ſaying to him, 
© You have received a juſt recompenſe for hav- 
* ing forced the Thebans to apply themſelves to 
* the art of war; but for you they would till have 
known nothing of it.“ 
It was indeed to Ageſilaus that they were 
obliged for the glory they ſhortly acquired by 
g 98 their 


* Xenoph, B. 5. + Plut. in Agel. 
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their arms. Lycurgus, who well knew how in. 


prudent it was for even the braveſt and beſt diſci- | 
plined troops to engage frequently with thoſe why If 
are the leaſt ſo, intended to prevent this inconve. 
nieace by an expreſs ordinance ; it forbid his ſuc- L 
ceſſors from continuing to prolong a war againſt 1 
one and the ſame enemy. The principle he went c 
upon was, that by being beaten they would, hy | 
their very defeats, learn at laſt how to conquer in : 
their turn. But Ageſilaus in this war was not led Fi 
by the ſpirit of this ſage legiſlator ; he hated the b 
Thebans, he was jealous of them, he was deter- e 
mined either to ſubdue or deſtroy them,“ and hi \ p 
obſtinacy on this head was ever inflexible to the 
remonſtrances of the Ephori and the council, | 
The preſence of Ageſilaus did not render thi h 
expedition more fortunate for the Lacedemonian; y 
than the preceding. All his glory was confined 0 
to laying the country waſte, and ravaging the if 
lands dependent on the Beotians, with a cruelty Ul 
inexcuſable even in an enemy. o 
The ſeaſon for military operations being over, to 
he diſcharged the allies, and returned to Laconia, k 


He only lefi a few troops in the neighbourhood 
of Theſpis, which he fortified, at the head of 
whom he placed Phœbidas, the firſt author of thus 
war. | 
The ill ſucceſs of the Lacedemonians obliged 
this new general to look out for an opportunity to 
avenge their late affronts, and reſtore their ancient 
reputation to its former brightneſs. The tarce 
chiefs of the Thebans, Epaminondas, Pelopidas 
and Gorgidas, were not of a temper to retire be. 
fore the remnant of the army, after having braved 
it when in full force. The Theſpians, allies and 
| 4 ſubjects 


* Plut. in Agel, 3 
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ſubjects of Thebes, had admitted a Lacedemo- 
nian garriſon without any reſiſtance. Epaminon- 
das, reſolved to puniſh their cowardice or trea- 
chery, advanced cloſe under the walls of their 
town, in defiance, if I may ſo ſay, of Phœbidas. 
This general, on his approach, ordered the La- 
cedemonians to march out inſtantly, and the Theſ- 
pians to follow them. Phœbidas performed all 
that could be expected of a brave man, who holds 
bis honour dearer than life; he broke the The- 
| bans, drove them before him, and followed them 
| even into a wood, out of which he thought it im- 
| poſſible for a ſingle perſon to eſcape him. | 
| Epaminondas ſeeing that there was no way to 

| retreat, ordered the cavalry to halt, and to make 
head againſt the enemy, whilſt he went to endea- 
vour to rally, and form the reſt of his troops. The 
E extremity of the danger recalled their courage; 
they ſtood the ſhock of the Lacedemonians with 
unſhaken firmneſs. Aſhamed of their flight and 
of their daſtardly behaviour, they ventured to at- 
E tack in their turn, diſordered the enemy's ranks, 
broke them, routed them, and made way ſword 
in hand even to Phoebidas himſelf: the moſt ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance was unable to preſerve his life 
E againſt ſoldiers animated both by ſhame and ſuc- 
ceſs; he fell, together with the principal officers 
who had crouded to his aſſiſtance. The detach- 
ment having no longer any leader, diſperſed and 


fed, Lacedemonians and Theſpians all made pre- 


dpitately for the town, and did not ſtop till they 
bot there. „ 
Ageſilaus exaſperated with rage and ſhame, re- 
turned a ſecond time with a more numerous and 
3 ſclect army than that of the year preceding. The 
ker uction he had made, and which he renewed 
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in the territories of the Beotians, brought on ; 
famine ; but the Thebans were poſſeſſed of im. 
menſe riches, and could hardly be ſtarved while 
there were proviſions among their neighbour, 
After the example of the Athenians, and chicfy 
by the advice of Epaminondas, they began t 
form a marine, and by this means it became al. 
moſt impoſſible to reduce them by famine. 
Ageſilaus unable to ſubdue them by force, had 
recourſe to ſtratagem; he pretended to go to 
Theſpis, as in the laſt year, ordered his proviſions 
to be carried there, and appointed it the general 
rendezvous of the army. The Thebans, on theſe 
appearances, haſtened to take poſſeſſion of the 
paſſes leading to that town, and encamped in the 
environs of it. While they were yet getting to- 
gether Ageſilaus, in one day, by a forced march, 
performed a journey which in all likelihood would 
have taken up two, and advanced with the utmoſt 
expedition towards the city of Thebes itſelf. 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas ſaw they were de- 
| ceived, and that Ageſilaus had been too cunning 
for them. They marched back inſtantly, and as 
ſoon as they diſcovered the enemy's army, pre- 
pared for battle. For this purpoſe they chole : 
confined ſpot, where they could not be furround- 
ed, or over-powered by numbers; they raiſed an 
intrenchment in their rear, which they defended 
with the carriages of their baggage and ammum 
tion, and as ſoon as it was completed they form. 
ed in order of battle with the moſt intrepid cou!- 
| tenance. Ageſilaus inſtead of accepting the offe 
they made him to engage, decamped and marched 
ſtrait to Tanagra. This town, the nearelt 10 
Thebes, was ſeparated from it only by à {mall 
vale, waſhed by the river Iſmen. Agelſilaus 5 207 
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and the execution of it, would do honour to the 
moſt expert general, The Thebans diſcovered a 
ſecond time, by dangerous experience, what an 
adverſary they had to cope with; but they had 
generals on their fide no whit inferior to him in 
the art of war. Pelopidas and Epaminondas in- 
ſtantly availed themſelves of the only reſource 
left; the extent of genius with which they plan- 
ned, and the quickneſs with which they acted, 


W ſcwed that the miſtakes of great men are fre- 
| quently productive of as much glory as their 


knowledge. They ſuffered Ageſilaus's army qui- 
etly to march for Thebes acroſs the valley ; they 


1 gained the heights which commanded it, and by 
| advancing at the ſame time with the Lacedemo- 
nians, they galled them with their arrows, and de- 


ſcended forthwith into the plain to throw them- 


| ſelves between Thebes and their army. There it 
© was, that fighting for their wives and families, for 
| their temples and their gods, their uſual valour out- 
did itſelf; they defended the entrance to Thebes 
| with ſo much vigour, that Ageſilaus, repulſed and 
| beaten on all ſides, was obliged to give way, and 
retreat in haſte, At this time he really went to 
| Theſpis, happy in finding there a ſhelter from 
enemies whom he began to dread. Superiority of 
| force, reputation, military experience, warlike ſtra- 


| tagems, nothing ſucceeded with him on this oc- 
| 1 caſion * 


The Theban generals carried all before them 


| by their valour, their activity, and the fertility of 
{| their genius in finding out expedients in the moſt 


deſperate circumſtances. The fortunate deliver- 


| ance of Thebes was, in the eyes of their fellow 
Aitizens, an action worthy of everlaſting gratitude ; 
| they conſecrated the remembrance of it to poſte- 


rity, 


that the arms of Sparta were invincible, This 
was a pitched battle 1n all its forms, and the vic. 


of that of the Lacedemonians. 


territory waſhed by the Eurotas alone which could 
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terity, by a monument which they raiſed to the 
glory of their deliverers. | 

The battle of Tegyra, which the Thebans gain. 
ed ſome time after over the Lacedemonians, com- 
pletely did away the opinion which had prevailed, 


tory which Pelopidas gained in this memorable 
action, did not leave the vanquiſhed any the leaſt 
pretext to cover the reproach of their defeat. It 
was complete, and the glory of the Thebans was 
ſo much the greater, as their number was far ſhort 


This celebrated day, ſays Plutarch,“ gave the 
people of Greece to underſtand that it was not the 


produce warlike people and brave ſoldiers, It 
thewed them that noble, daring, and intrepid cou- 
rage is of all countries, where the inhabitants 
are taught to bluſh at whatever is ſhameful and 
unworthy, and to be prodigal of their blood i 
the cauſe of juſtice and honour, On theſe great 
principles great men are formed, and no enemies 
are ſo dangerous and irreſiſtible as thoſe who have 
been bred up in them. | 

Theſe happy ſucceſſes of the Thebans, unto 
whom their chiefs ceaſed not to inſpire thele ge- 
nerous maxims, brought their country at laſt to 
be eſteemed among the number of thoſe which 
produced heroes. But conſiderable as theſe ad. 
vantages were, on account of their rapidity, and 
above all their novelty, they were but the prelude 
to thoſe which Thebes was about to gain over her 
enemies, under the ſole conduct of Epaminonds, 
The ſequel of his hiſtory will ſhew what 15 pot 
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ble to be effected in a ſtate by one brave, wiſe, 
and virtuous man, when the eſteem and confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens put the reins of go- 
vernment into his hands, 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
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BOOK Taz SECOND. 


OI 


3 Tanis country, ſo rich, ſo powerful, ſo fertile 
E in brave ſoldiers and great generals, was cruelly torn 
© to pieces by domeſtic troubles ; the conqueſt of the 
neighbouring ſtates, who divided amongſt them 
the empire of Aſia, would have coſt leſs expence 
of blood than was ſhed on this occaſion. They 
had only to have employed their arms againſt hm, 
inſtead of turning them upon one another. 
An ancient author ſays,* that the Greeks who did 
dot live to ſee Alexander ſeated upon the throne 
of Darius, were deprived of the moſt glorious and 
& flattering ſight. Plutarch, on the contrary, delivers 
2 much truer and more refined ſentiment, in ſay- 
Ing that thoſe ſame Greeks who lived in the pre- 
© ccding age, would have ſhed floods of tears, had 
& they been witneſſes of his fame, in reflecting on 
the honours and triumphs they themſelves had 
ö neglected and loſt, He owed them only to the 
unprudence they were guilty of, in keeping up 
3 8 WT: «1 
* Plut. in Ageſ. 


whom the Lacedemonians were in alliance, uſe 


ing re-eſtabliſhed their union, they might be en. 
of all the ſtates of Greece. They ſent deputies 


eſtabliſhing among themſelves that goodly har- 
mony in which their chief ſtrength conſiſted. 


that war; he therefore was charged with negoci- 


was dangerous for the ſtates to oppoſe them. Tit 
| zeal of a good citizen, joined to the firmnels 0 
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their inteſtine diviſions. However that may he, 
a war ſo briſk and ſo bloody, ſoon drained al 
Greece ſo much as to make peace univerſally de. 
fired. Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Perſia, with 


all his efforts to put an end to this civil war; he 
was acquainted with the Grecian troops, and in 
the deſign he then had formed of declaring wa 
againſt Egypt, he flattered himſelf, that after hay: 


gaged to follow his ſtandard. Ageſilaus, for all 
his obſtinate fondneſs for war, entered into hi; 
meaſures, and convoked at Sparta an aſſembly 


there, according to ancient cuſtom, to proceed 
without delay to conſider ways and means of re- 


Epaminondas was placed by the Thebans at 
the head of their deputation. It was the firmncb 
with which this great man had inſpired them, it 
was the horror which he had taught them to con- 


ceive at that ſcandalous deſpondence in which 
they had lived till his time, which had lighted up 


ating the peace, and on ſuch conditions as he 
judged to be the moſt advantageous. 

The authority the Lacedemonians had uſurped 
over all Greece,“ gave Ageſilaus an abſolute col. 
troul in this aſſembly. Reſpect and fear made his 
wiſhes to be blindly received as ſo many laws. It 


an intrepid philoſopher, raiſed Epaminondas aboic 


this ſervile compliance. He roſe with a noble 
boldneis 


* Xenoph. B, 6. 
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boldneſs, when all the ſeveral members of the aſ- 
ſembly were ready to ſubſcribe to the forms of the 
ambitious Ageſilaus, he delivercd immediately, 
| with all the fire of the moſt nervous eloquence, 
z moſt powerful harangue, not for the Thebans 
only, but in favour of all the ſtates of Greece. 
| He ſhewed that the different wars they had waged 
till that time, had ſerved only to auzment the 
power of Lacedemon ; that the ſuperiority of her 
forces, and the increaſe of her territory, which 
| they imprudently ſuffered, had put it out of the 
| power of any of her neighbours to reſiſt her; 
| that the Lacedemonians, whoſe ſtrength was daily 
| increaſing, had only to ſhew themſcives, to con- 
quer a people worn out with ſucceſſive attacks; 
chat, however, there was one mean left of ſecur- 
ing to Greece a durable peace, and this was to 
E rc{tor: the equilibrium between the ſeveral pow- 
ers; without which it might more juſtly be called 
nn engagement of ſlavery than a treaty of peace, 
vhich the deputies were about to ſign. (&) 
| The whole aſſembly ſecretly approved the pro- 
poſal made by Epaminondas,* and admired the 
| boldneſs with which he delivered it. Ageſilaus 
alone, who perceived how fatal it would be to his 
p views, appeared diſpleaſed. To ſtop the mouth 
Jof this generous Theban, he aſked him, if he 
thought it were juſt and reaſonable to grant li- 
berty and independence to the towns of Beotia? 
Under the ſpecious pretext of tlie liberty of the 
WÞcotians the king intended the utter ruin of the 


» 3 power. She would have been fo much 
; de more effectually enfeebled by this independ- 

ence of the towns from which ſhe drew her Ae 
% or. II. 8 in 


(4) Note X. Plut. in Ageſ. 
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in as much as Ageſilaus, in thus reducing her bb 
extreme weakneſs, propoſed at the ſame time tg 
keep the towns of Laconia in abſolute ſubje&ign 
to him; they alſo ſhould have returned to their 
original freedom, if Ageſilaus's intention had been 
to re-eſtabliſh equality amongſt the people of 
Greece. 1 

Epaminondas penetrating his deſign, demanded 


of him, if he did not think it equally juſt and 


reaſonable to place the towns of Laconia in the 


{ame ſtate of independence which he propoſed for 
| thoſe of Beotia? 


Ageſilaus was not accuſtomed to contradiction 


The boldneſs of Epaminondas having thrown him 


into a kind of fury, he roſe, and demanded of 
him again, with the tone of an angry maſter, if 


he would not conſent that Beotia ſhould be free? 


Epaminondas with the confidence of a philoſ- 
pher, who is never diſconcerted, aſked him in 


return, ſtill keeping his temper, whether he would 
on his part grant the ſame to Laconia? The 


haughtineſs of Ageſilaus could not bear a reply 
which appeared to him ſo inſolent; his only con- 
Jolation was, that it furniſned his animoſity againſt 
the Thebans with a plea to break out with ſome 
appearance of reaſon. - 
The treaty which was to renew the Grecian 
league was propoſed ;. he inſtantly eraſed, with 
equal joy and fury, the name of the Thebans; 
he ſet them down among the enemics of Greect, 


and declared war againſt them in the name of the 


whole nation. 

With this iniquitous act the aſſembly broke up. 
He diſmiſſed the deputies, exhorting them to lign 
the treaty before their departure, and to terminate 


their differences amicably : in concluſion he go 
| ; the 
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them to underſtand, that if advice was not power- 
| ful enough to enforce obedience, arms might poſ- 
| fibly be more fortunate.“ 

| The deputies of moſt of the towns appeared on 
| the morrow. Thoſe of Beotia deſired that what 
they preſented in favour of the Thebans might be 
regiſtered, who wiſhed to be comprehended in the 
| treaty. Ageſilaus return-d for anſwer, that he 
would alter nothing of what was reſolved on the 
preceding evening; as to any thing elſe, he would 
| lay them under no reſtraint ; and that if they choſe 
| to follow the Thebans in their revolt, he would 
| order their names allo to be ſtruck out of the 
treaty. | 
| Thus Thebes, which only ſought liberty, was 
| declared an enemy, and threatencd with all the 
E firength of Greece. Epaminondas, touched to 


W the heart with the evils which hung over his coun- 


| try, perceived that it was not by his lamentations 
that he was to ſhew his zeal and affection. He 
| repaired quickly to Pelopidas; theſe two great 
men made no doubt but the juſtice of their cauſe 
| would engage heaven on their fide, and that their 
| neighbours would oppoſe ſo tyrannous an oppreſ- 
ſion. But the obligation of the treaty they had 
| juſt ſigned, and dread of the reſentment of Age- 
$ lilavs, were more powerful than the compaſiion 
1 e by the unfortunate, moſt wickedly perſe- 
cuted. | 
The Athenians recalled the troops ſent to their 
ach and gave up all the places they had taken 
E during the war. Thebes ſingle againſt all the 
| forces of Lacedemon, without hope, without al- 
| lies, abandoned to her own weakneſs, expected 


F 2 nothing 


* Diod. Sic. B. 16. Plut. in Pelop. 
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nothing but ruin or ſlavery. It was her fate to be 
menaced with the moſt inevitable deſtruction, ang 
to eſcape it with glory, by the prudence and ya. 


lour of her chicfs. 


Cleombrotus, the. colleague of Ageſilaus in the 
royalty, was then at Phocidea, with an army of 
10000 foot and 1000 horſe. The Ephori ſent 
him an order to give up his enterpriſe, and march 
immediately againſt the Thebans. At the fame 
time they commanded new levies, as well in La- 
conia as amongſt their allies. 

The news of thele preparations being arrived at 
Thebes, all joined with one voice to appoint Epi- 
minondas to the government of the ſtate, and the 


conduct of the war. Such great honours, as would 


have ſatisfied the deſires of the moſt ambitious, 
were, in the eyes of a philoſopher commenced ge- 
neral, an inſupportable burthen ; he declared ſo 
to his fellow citizens, with that ſincerity as much 
unknown to weak minds as it is familiar to great 
men; he deſired they would aſſociate with him in 


his new dignity fix principal officers, who {ould 


ſhare the weight of it. They gave him a power 
of doing whatever he judged beneficial for his 
country, and he immediately made choice of {ix 
of the braveſt and moſt experienced citizens, to 
whom he gave the name of Beotarchs, or gover— 


nors of Beotia. Pelopidas was not forgotten; 


Epaminondas, who knew the confidence the troops 
had in his ability and courage, gave him the com. 
mand of the ſacred battalion, the molt diſtinguilits 


ed corps of the whole nation. 


Cleombrotus in the mean time advanced britkly 


towards Beotia. When he arrived upon the fion- 


tiers, to keep up ſome ſhew of juſtice, he ſent de- 


puties to Thebæs to ſummon it to reſtore the ov 
| | mw ; 
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of Beotia to their liberty; it was moreover re- 
quired that the Thebans ſhould rebuild thoſe of 
Platea and Theſpis, which had been demoliſhed 
in the former war; and that they ſhould indemnify 
the inhabitants for all the loſſes they had ſuſtained 
in the pillage and ſack of their cities. 

| Epaminondas anſwered the deputies in the name 
| of the republic, that the Lacedemonians had no 
E controul over Beotia ; and that the Thebans were 
under no obligation to give an accotnt of their 
| conduct to them. This anſwer, equally juſt and 
| ſpirited, being reported to Cleombrotus, he held 
| himſelf no longer under a neceſſity of Keeping any 
| meaſures. He entered Beotia, perſuaded that a 
| fingle battle would ſuffice to puniſh and repreſs a 
| haughtineſs wkich appeared to him raſh and fool 
hardy. Epaminondas, on his part, was prepared 

| to receive him in the beſt manner poſſible; he 
| cauſed a decree to be publiſhed throughout all the 
| country immediately ſubject to Thebes, that all 
who were able to bear arms ſhould inſtantly repair 
| thither. All were ready to obey with that eager 
| zeal which the dread of great evils, and the wiſh 
| and hope of eſcaping them, uſually inſpire. 

As faſt as theſe new ſoldiers came in Epami- 
| nondas incorporated them with the veteran bands, 
| and inſtructed them in the art of war by continual 
| exerciſe; all thoſe cares he took upon himſelf, 
| wich left him little or no time for repoſe. 

| One day as he was returning home, worn out 
wich labour and fatigue, he was told that a citizen 
vas found dead in his bed. «O Hercules!“ he 
| Cries out in ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment, © how could 
© © this man find time to die in the midſt of fo 
much hurry and buſineſs ?” 
| e 1 When 
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them; the whole amounted only to 6000 men. 


them to conquer in inſtructing them how to fe, 


men, led on by fortunate and experienced com- 


I con and Parnaſſus, through which in all proba- 


rout; but the Lacedemonians having artfully con- 


When all the troops he could collect were ar. 
rived at Thebes, he took a review and muſter of 


This was an army very weak in number, but the 
Juitice of the cauſe in which they were engaged, 
the extremity to which Ageſilaus had reduced 
them, the preſence of two generals who had tauchr 


ſhewed on this occaſion what a handiul of beans 


manders, is capable of effecting. 

Epaminondas, full of courage and confidence, 
departed from Thebes at the head of his little 
army, as ſoon as it was in a condition to march, 
His intention was to oppoſe the entrance of the 
Lacedemonians into Beotia; for this purpoſe he 
ſeized upon the ſtraits and defiles of Mount He- 


bility Cleombrotus would be obliged to take his 


cealed their march, paſſed theſe mountains near 
Thiſbe, from whence they came to Creufis, ano- 
ther town ſituated on the gulf of Corinth. In 
purſuing their march they ſeized the crews of 
twelve gallics which belonged to the Thebans 
and obliged them to furrender the little flee 
They at laſt arrived in the environs of Leuctra, 2 
town dependent upon Thebes. 
Hardy had the Beotian army got out of tic 
gates ot Thebes“ to go upon action, when a 
veſucky omen had like to have put an end to the 
expedition. A public crier, returning to the Cit) 
with a blind man who had made his «> ape, Wa 
accidentally met on the road. As was uſual, he 
ſajd with a loud voice, © Carry him not out © 
= * cc Thebt bo 
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« Thebes, and do not put him to death, but con- 
« duct him back to the city.” In an age when 
ignorance had puſhed ſuperſtition to the height, 


The ancients were the firſt to apply to an army 
a few words which had reſpect only to a blind 
man; the meeting him ſeemed a certain preſage 
of ſome inevitable misfortune ; even the younger 
men, who are ever carried away by the torrent of 
example, would not have concealed their inclina- 
tions to return to Thebes, except only from the 
apprehenſion they had left it might be imputed 
to want of courage. 
Epaminondas, without endeavouring to find any 
thing ſupernatural in a ſimple ordinary event, with 


E which he ſaw the multitude were alarmed, encou- 


raged them by declaring, © that when they were 
E © fighting for their country, the goodneſs and jul- 
| © tice of ſuch a cauſe were the only omens they 
| © ought to conſult.” This generous ſentiment 
determined the army to continue its march, with- 


felt. Prodigies ſtill more ſurpriſing happened as 


| away a kind of banderol, (/) which contained the 
general's inſtructions, and blew it againſt the ſide 


tor ſome time as if faſtened to it, for the wind 
E vhich preſſed againſt the pillar prevented its fall- 
mg. 
| Upon this ſecond omen the whole army was 
convinced that the gods in mercy gave them warn- 
ing, that they would run upon certain death if 
they advanced any farther. The univerſal cry was 
„ to 


(7) Note XI. 


nothing more was wanting to alarm every one. 


| out, however, totally removing the repugnance it 


they went on: A ſudden guſt of wind carried 


ob a column erected on a tomb; it there remained 


the multitude looked upon as miraculous, he muſt 


— > II - 
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but by oppoling fortunate ones to them; but in a 


prieſts he could bribe, to repair to. 


ſerene became darkened in an inſtant, was all o. 
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to inſiſt upon the general returning to Thebes 
and not to laviſh the blood of his fellow citizcn;, 
by perſevering in a ſtep which heaven ſo mari. 
feſtiy condemiicd. 

1 he circumſtance was critical. Although Epa- 
minondas gave no faith to natural accidents, which 


have been embarraſſed how/ to act. When a pre- 
judiced multitude fancy they hear the voice of the 
gods, rarcly will they obey that of men who dare 
to contradict it. Epaminondas conſidered that 
he had no means of doing away the terrors with I 
which theſe ill omens had affected the minds f 
his ſoldiers, as credulous as they were ignorant, 


waſte open country he had no temples, whose 


While he was buſted in finding out a remedy 
for this growing evil, the ſky which was pure and 


fire, and they heard a moſt tremendous clap 0! 
thunder, “Can you any longer doubt the will 6 
ce the gods?” ſaid ſome of the molt confiderable 
veterans to him, *© What think you of this drœad. 
« ful noiſe?” Epaminondas, who was much 
more attentive to examine the camp of the Lace- 1 
dermonians which he began to diſcover, than d . 
think of the thunder, evaded the queſtion in lay- ii 
ing to them, with an air of aſtoniſhment, ©] thin 
« Our adverſary ought to loſe his head for poſung 
ec himſelf fo ill, when he had the choice of 
« many advantageous ſituations,” 3 
This was all the anſwer the veterans could get 1 
from him; they were obliged to be ſatisfied, a 
continue their rout. Epaminondas led them fur- 


ly into the celebrated plain of Leuctra, where he 
9 | pitche 
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| pitched his camp within ſight of that of Cleom- 

. 
| E body of troops which were left behind hap- 
bdened at this time to join the army.“ The firſt 
© ching they did was to wait on the general. Epa- 
minondas took advantage of this lucky circum- 
© ſtance to encourage and give freſh ſpirits to his 
army. He addreſſed himſelf to the principal of- 
E fccrs, informed them of what had happened, and 
convinced them that the ſuperſtitious credulity of 


= 


camp, that the arms of Hercules had diſapp-ared 
in the temple at Thebes, and that the grand pon- 
uff had declared, that the god himſelf had come 
do take them to go and join the ancient heroes of 
© Greece, in fighting for the defence of Thebes. 
Ace bribed another perſon, and perſuaded him 
to aſſert that he was come from the cave of Tro- 
E phonius, (n) and that the god had expreſsly en- 
E joined him to tell the Thebans that they muſt not 
fall to inſtitute ſolemn games in honour of Jupiter, 
when they had gained the victory in the plains of 
| Lei tra, where they then were in ſight of the 
enemy. | 
E Thirdly, a Lacedemonian deſerter, who ſerved 
Vith the Thebans, was ordered to report, that the 
bad an old tradition at Sparta which threatened 
| the Lacedemonians with an entire defeat in the 
felds of Leuctra. The prieſts and diviners who 
ere called in, people ever employed to work up- 
en the ſimplicity of weak minds, were to confirm 
teſe new omens, and to aſſure them they ſhould 
make a vaſt ſlaughter of the Lacedemonians, near 
= the 
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the ſepulchre of the daughters of Scedaſus ng 
Leuctrus, the ſame from whence the country took 
Its name. | 
This ſtory was founded on the hope of divine 
juſtice: In this ſpot the deputies of Lacedemon 
had formerly violated the daughters of Leudry; 
and Scedafus. Theſe wretched parents repaired 
to Sparta, to demand juſtice for the inſult offered 
to their blood. It was denied them. Thor 
daughters, driven to deſpair by ſuch an outrageous 
act of injuſtice, preferring immediate death to an 
ignominy which muſt laſt as long as their live, 
killed themſclves. 
Their inconſolable fathers, affected by their 
ſhame and grief, could not bear to ſurvive them, 
To preſerve the memory of ſo diſgraceful an 
event, the inhabitants erected a monument on the 
ſpot where this bloody tragedy was acted. In 
ſpite of the blindneſs of paganiſm, the idea which 
people have of the Deity urea them, that ſoone! 
or later vengeance will overtake inſults and in- 
uries, that are flagrant and unpardonable, This WA 
it was which gave riſe to this tradition. = 
When theſe ſeveral rumours were ſpread and 
credited throughout the camp, Epaminondas pre- 
tending to be ſurpriſed, and to diſtruſt them hin. 
ſelf, ſent for the authors of them to examine wie: 
ther they were worthy of credit. They publiſh 
their fables with the greateſt air of truth. Ev 
body believed them, and by a ſudden change d 
ſentiments contradicting each other, uſual with ti 
vulgar, there was not a ſoldier but who, under! 
certainty of conquering, demanded to be led 
the battle. This was what Epaminondas had ft 
tered himſelf would be the conſequence ; he kn 


that troops, who fancy they are marching to ad 
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| feat, ſeldom gain a victory; and that, on the con- 
trary, when they are confident of conqueſt, they 
are hardly ever beaten. 

| As ſoon as their courage was thus revived, Epa- 
| ninondas. aſſembled the council, to deliberate 
| whether it were better to remain on the defenſive, 
by intrenching themſelves in fight of the enemy, 


the Beotarchs, whom Epaminondas had aſſociated 
E with himſelf, with the army; the ſixth, which was 
E Pelopidas, was abſent, Their opinions were di- 
| vided equally; three were for engaging, and three 
E were of a contrary way of thinking. 
| Pclopidas happily arrived to determine the queſ- 
tion. Epaminondas informed him of the ſituation 
W of the enemy, of the diſpoſition of the army, and 
concluded with ſaying that his advice was to give 
battle. Pelopidas acquieſced in it without heſita- 
ton, and thus put an end to the council. 
His friendſhip, and the dependence he had on 
EFpaminondas's judgment, did not ſo much avail 
E to determine him, as the neceſlity to which the 
vere reduced of hazarding every thing. All the 
@ ftates dependent upon Thebes threatened a gene- 
nl revolt; they could no way be kept in ſubjec- 
tion except by ſome brilliant action, which would 
confirm the wavering authority of the republic. 


- 


he 


hed beides this reaſon there was another equally 
1 ſrong; the Lacedemonians, unleſs they beat them 
0 


off, had it in their power to lay ſiege to Thebes ; 
it was unfurniſhed with proviſions, and although 
Epaminondas had taken the precaution to ſend all 


| the 
er! 


0 00 


W þ | p 1 
vg collected. Theſe were the reaſons which induced 
a C: 1 Pelopidas 


or to offer him battle. There were but five of 


1 | . | 
dhe uſeleſs mouths to Athens, the army alone 
would ſoon have conſumed the ſmall ſtore he had 


' 1 
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Pelopidas to decide for action; it was in fact, the 
ſituation of things conſidered, the only part they 
could prudently take. x 

Before we proceed it will not perhaps be un- 
pleaſing to take notice of a circumſtance which 
marks the progreſs that reaſon had inſenſibly 
made, if we may judge from a compariſon of thi 
age with that which preceded it. 

Pelopidas on the eve of the battle had a dream. 
in which he fancied that Scedaſus appcared to him, 
and addreſſed him in theſe words: „If you wih 
* to gain a victory over your enemies, you muf 
ce ſacrifice to me a red-haired virgin.“ 

In this fame country a ſimilar dream had for. 
merly loſt the life of the unfortunate daughter of 


Agamemnon. Ageſilaus, who ſome time before 
had one of the ſame nature, to which he paid 50 


attention, thought himſelf obliged by his bad ſuc- 
ceſs, which he had the weakneſs to attribute to 
his diſobedience, to diſmiſs his troops, and aban- 
don his enterpriſe. Many noted facts in Greece 


- authoriſed the reſpect they had for theſe unformed 


productions of a diſtracted imagination, which 
they confounded with the voice of the gods; but 
it was a man of an enlightened mind who had tie 
dream we are now talking of, it was a philoſopher 
verſed in the knowledge of the gods, conſidere! 
as the parents and creators of mankind. 
Convinced that the Supreme Being, the fout- 
tain of all reaſon, who communicates a ray of |! 
to our ſoul, could not ordain any thing contrat] 


to it, he rejected every thing that was not reco!- 


cileable with this principle. The horrible cruc 
of a worſhip ſo barbarous, appeared to him f. 
compatible with the goodneſs and clemency of " 
| | | £005, 

* Plut. in Pelop. 
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gods. In theſe ſacrifices made to propitiate them, 
| he could ſee nothing but the moſt ſhocking out- 
| cages both againſt them and humanity. 

Beſides, how or where to find a red-haired vir- 
gin? From what country, or what family, did this 
| murderous dream require her? All theſe reflec- 
tions naturally lead us to think that Epaminondas, 
| who could not bring himſelf raſhly to ſhed inno- 
cent blood, had bribed a diviner to prevent the 
| {uſpicions of impiety, which an open diſobedience 
might have excited againſt him. 

| Epaminondas, Pelopidas, and the other Beo- 
E tarchs, held a council on the reſolution they ought 
E to take, Every thing was well contrived, and 
the difficulty was ſoon got over. A young filley, 
E which had never been backed, running from ſome 
place in the neighbourhood, came into the camp, 
bounding and neighing in ſuch a manner as to be 
auen notice of by the whole army; ſhe was beau- 
Etitul, high-ſpirited, and full of mettle, and the 


moſt fortunate circumſtance was, that her mane 
Vas of the moſt lively perfect red. A diviner was 


Won the pot, apparently by mere chance; he came 


2 
N 
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he 3 
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forward, and while they were at a loſs where to 
Wn a victim, © See that which the gods demand, 
moſt noble Beotarchs,” ſays he, pointing to the 
e © think of no other, ſince the gods explain 
heir own meaning by this accident; perform 
the ſacrifice to them.“ | 
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he prieſt's explanation was ſpread abroad; 
_ caught the filley, led her to the tomb of Sce- 
Ils, crowned her with flowers, invoked the 
eds, and according to the form of expiation, 
rinbled the contaminated ſoil with her blood. 
4 he whole army had no doubt but the gods. 
43 | Were 


Soldiers could not help admiring her; but the 
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were fatisfied. Nothing more was wanting tg 


Agamemnon, and all thoſe who were reduced by | 
ignorance, and a mad barbarous ſuperſtition, to f 
the ſame extremity, to have avoided the grief n 
the ſin, and the remorſe of having unjuſtly ſhed 1 
the moſt innocent blood. 5 
The ſacrifice being ended,“ and the omens de. I. 
clared favourable, Epaminondas to take advantage 
of theſe circumſtances gave battle. The be MR 
fight of an army ſo ſuperior in number as was thx | fo 
of Cleombrotus to the Thebans, would have been F 
capable of diſcouraging the moſt daring. Beſides th 
that being at firſt much ſtronger, Archidamus, Em 
the ſon of Ageſilaus, had greatly augmented it, no 
by joining it with a body of troops raiſed in Ia. his 
8 H. 
This hoſt of Grecians excited no other ſenti. me 
ment in the Theban army than hope of a victoꝶ, tus 
by ſo much the more glorious as it would be the hin 
more difficult to be attained. Epaminondas form- Nh 
ed his order of battle in a manner unknown be- bet 
fore; the invention and conduct of which non: ö. 
but ſuch a general was capable of. Ih 
Cleombrotus had ranged his army in phalanz Pe 
after the Greek cuſtom; his cavalry was drawn up col 
in ſquadrons in the firſt line of the right wing Nepp 
which he commanded in perſon. Epaminonds os 
could not reaſonably hope to conquer the Laced:- e 


monians, but by throwing them into diſorder ard 

confuſion on the loſs or capture of their general. 
The left wing of 'the Thebans was to attack that 

he was in. Epaminondas ſtationed in it the hea) 


armed ſoldiers, and what he had left of the holed 
ant 


'* Xenoph. B. 6. Plut. in Pelop. Diod. Sicul. B. ; 
Pauſan. in Beot. | £ | | 
+ Xenoph. B. 6. 
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and beſt approved men, who had ſerved in the late 
| war. He placed in the front of the firſt line the 
ew cavalry he had, to make head againſt the ene- 
| my's horſe. He knew that the firſt ſhock of the 
| Thebans would be irreſiſtible ; he made no doubt 
but they would break through the Lacedemo- 
mans. 

5 One thing was to be feared ; and this miſchief 
would have been unavoidable to a general of leſs 
foreſight, namely, left the troops ſhould be ſur- 
E rounded while they were charging. To remedy 
this inconvenience, Epaminondas robbing, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, his right wing, in which he left 
not above five or ſix men deep, ſo ſtrengthened 
his left, that each rank was compoſed of fifty file. 
He then extended his line by a quick and ready 
movement, with a deſign of flanking Cleombro- 
us and to draw him nearer to him, by detaching 
him from the body of his army. Cleombrotus, 
| who perceived his intention, changed his order of 
battle, and meant likewiſe to extend his right wing 


1 o . . 2 
ſo as to ſurround Epaminondas with his troops. 


1 Pelopidas at the head of the ſacred battalion (4) 
doſcd Epaminondas's wing, and watched ever 


gnovement had cauſed in the Lacedemonian army; 
Ne charged them inſtantly with that vigour pecu- 
_ | D 

y. He broke through them before they could 
Hover their ranks, and threw them into terror 


ary wc confuſion. The Lacedemonian cavalry were 
el 7 defeated, in ſpite of the prodigious inequality 
and . Sooo to 500 horſe, In the mean time Epa- 


ninondas moved up with his phalanx, which con- 
J ſiited 


This indiſcretion decided the fate of the battle, 
opportunity; he obſerved the diforder which this 


lar to the Thebans, to which every thing gave 


1 
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ſiſted of fifty file deep, againſt twelve. He had 
| ſecured too great an advantage on his fide for the 
victory to remain long doubtful. The Lacede. 
monians fought in conſequence of their national 
principle, with incredible valour. The brayes 
ſoldiers, the ableſt officers crouded to whercyer 
the danger was greateſt ; they ranged themſclye; 
around Cleombrotus, they defended him with 
their ſpears, and with their ſwords, they covered 
him with their ſhields, and, for ſome time, (uf. 
tained the impetuoſity of the Thebans, who d. 
rected all their views at him alone. Dinon, Spho- 
deras, Cleonymus, his ſons, the flower of the ſol. 
diers and officers, were laid dead at his feet. The 
Thebans at length opened a paſſage to him ſwd 
in hand. He ſunk at laſt, bathed in his ow 
blood and that of his generous defenders, and ft 
lifeleſs on their bodies. 5 

This ſpot became the field of battle. The Li. 
cedemonians actuated by ſhame and deſpair, ui 
every effort to avenge the death of their general WE 
and king. They made a dreadful ſlaughter around 
his body for a long time: rage, fury, revenge, h. 
flamed all their ſpirits; but Cleombrotus being 
dead, his army became a body without ord-r, b:- 
ing without a head. Terror, dejection, confuſion, 
on the Lacedemonian ſide; on that of the The- 
bans the attention of Epaminondas to keep his men 
together, to recover their ranks, to make the mol 
of the advantages he had already gained, decided 
the ſucceſs of this moſt hot and obſtinate engage. 
ment. He obſerved that the great perſerverance 
of the Lacedemonians aroſe only from the delir 
they had to carry off the body of Cleombrotu; 
he choſe rather to complete the deſtruction of f. 


army than diſpute with them the poſſeſſion of this 
„ | | Po 
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| poor conſolation, He fell upon the other wing, 
already weakened by the loſs of many of their 
principal officers, and either cut to pieces or diſ- 
perſed the whole of it. Pelopidas engaged all 
chat he attacked, with the ſame ſucceſs. The La- 
ccdemonians broken, and in diſorder every where, 
Igwe way, quitted the field of battle, and fled 
vich the ſingle praiſe of having recovered the body 
oft Cleombrotus, out of the hands of their ene- 
W mics. „5 | 

The excellency of the Theban cavalry contr1- 
bu:cd not a little to this victory; they began the 
engagement and defeared that of the Lacedemo- 
rns. They had none at that time that were re- 
Eoular troops; the richeſt inhabitants kept the 
Whorſcs in time of peace, and when they went to 
Vir they mounted them with ſoldiers totally un- 
acquainted with the exerciſe and manceuvres of 


oc cavalry. The Theban, on the contrary, was 
4 WWexcellent, they had ſerved an apprenticeſhip in the 
' Ebattles of Theſpis and Orchomenos, of which 


Whey carried off all the glory. 
on the Theban fide, the whole loſs did not ex- 


"3 ed 300 men; the Lacedemonians left 4,000 
ad on the field of battle, in which was included 
i, odo Spartiates, the flower and riſing hopes of 
be. nation; ſo much blood was never ſhed in any 
den Armer battle, the greateſt deteats ſeldom loſt 
700 Pore than about four or five hundred. Before 
Gel EE paminondas, Greece had produced many gene- 
. who knew how to conquer, but ſhe never 
ance ad one who ſo well underſtood how to make the 
cue Wit of a victory, in drawing from it the moſt per- 
05 nent advantages. | | | 

f bs La glory of the general in the celebrated 
1 2.38 euctra, eclipſed the moderation of the 


Vor. II. 


philoſopher. 
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philoſopher. Epaminondas gave himſelf up he. 
yond meaſure, with all the open-heartednef; 9 
the beſt citizen of Thebes, to the joy of having 
in ſo complete a manner, defcated the inveterat 
enemies of his country, He boaſted of this good 
fortune and this glory with a ſatisfaction never to 
be fatiated ; reflection taught him to regain the 
elevation of his character. The exceſs of tho 
firſt tranſports prevented his reaſon from perceiving 
it; he had declared the pleaſure of his triumpf 
with a kind of ſelf applauſe, which when he can! 
to recollect, he could not pardon. 
The day after the battle, he put on, with 


courage as ſingular as it was heroic, a kind d th 
mourning for the victory. On the ſame p 

where he had been ſeen to reap ſo much glory be e 
apeared ſilent, depreſſed, totally loſt in thought, n 
He ſhunned the looks of his ſoldiers as a criminal m 
avoids thoſe of his judge. A ſtudied wg. gence po 
in every part of his dreſs, nat uſual, ex er © t A <0 
moſt ſorrowful occaſions, raiſed appicnenia H 
that he had met with ſome ſudden unexpecic« WF ©0 
misfortune. His ſadneſs alarmed every one, al WF <2 
trembled for Thebes in their anxiety for her d. di 


liverer. Some of his moſt intimate friends ve 
tured to break through the veil of ſuch deep d 
treſs, and aſk him the cauſe. *© Aſſure you- n 
« ſelves,” ſays he, © it regards myſelf only; ! 
cc feel that the immoderate joy I received from i 
« jfſue of the battle, cauſed an exultation of he 
ce which raiſed me in my own opinion much abo 
ce what I deſerved: to bring myſelf down again" 
« my proper level I thus mortify myſelf to di 
A modeſty in a Pagan as praiſe worthy as K 
rare, and which would do honour to thc 

chriſtian general, ; Wii 
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While Epaminondas thought it, incumbent on 
| tim to atone for the weakneſſes of vanity, he did 
not deny himſelf the enjoyment of a juſt and rea- 
ſonable pleaſure ; he often ſaid, that what gave 
bim the higheſt ſatisfaction in the victory of Leuc- 
una, was the having gained it in the life time of 
| his parents: a ſure proof of the goodneſs of his 
heart, and the affection he bore to thoſe who had 
© oven him being. Satisfied with the dangers, he 
reſigned to them all the glory of ſo brilliant a 


0 


; triumph. | 

& The day after the battle the Lacedemonians in- 
© treated permiſſion to carry off their dead, to give 
mem the rights of burial. The pretence was too 
pecious for Epaminondas to refuſe : but this was 
dot done purely from piety ; a deſire of conceal- 


; © ing their great loſs was the chief motive. Epa- 
mnondas, on the other hand, thought it of im- 
9 portance to his deſigns, and the honour of his 
country, that it ſhould be known to all Greece. 
He therefore granted their requeſt, but on condi- 
ton that none who lay on the field ſhould be 
| WE carried off except by thoſe of their own tribe: by 


this means the whole army became acquainted 
Vith the number of Spartiates who had fallen in 
che action; it was, as has been obſerved already, 
conſiderable, and in thoſe times unexampled. The 


W 26 

1 nhabitants of the neighbouring towns, who had 
1 th: baſtened thither on the news of their defeat, were 
near well acquainted with the number of the ſlain 
bor the vanquiſhed themſelves, being preſent when 
inv bey were carried off. 
ma Epaminondas's firſt care was to inform his allies 
ic ö pot a lucceſs as compleat as it was unexpected.“ 
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He made no doubt but he ſhould be able to pre- 


vail with the moſt timid to come and join a vidg. 
rious army. With this view he diſpatched ſeyery] 
meſſengers to all the principal ſtates of Greece. 
He who was ſent to Athens arrived there while the 
council was fitting. This republic, inſtead of 
ſharing in the joy of the Thebans, gave itriking 
marks of chagrin and jealouſy at their 0604 foe. 
tune. The courier was diſmiſſed, not only with- 
out obtaining any ſuccours, but even without re- 
ceiving any anſwer; the Athenians did not 0 
much as invite him to reſt himſelf, according to 
the laws of hoſpitality which were religiouſly ob. 
ſerved on fuch occaſions; he was obliged to depart 

inſtantly. 

Jaſon, the tyrant of Theſſaly,“ with whom the 
Thebans had entered into an alliance at the com- 
mencement of the war, ſent a more favourable 
anſwer. He was a celebrated intrepid generah, 
and a keen politician, who let nothing eſcape him. 
His own intereſt was, without doubt, the cauſe of 
the eagerneſs he ſhewed for marching into Beotia, 
rather than his regard for the Thebans. He neg- 
lected every other buſineſs to go and join them 
without delay. He was at this time engaged in 
quelliag an unjuſt war brought upon him by h 
neighbours. They were not very formidable, and 
he did not look upon his preſence at home to bc {0 
indiſpenſably neceſſary but that he might venture 
to go away; however, as there might be danger 
if they knew of his departure for Beotia, he df. 
dered a fleet to be haſtily got ready, as if he in- 
rended to go there by ſea, and took his route 0 
Jand while theſe preparations were making. By 
this fineſſe he happily avoided the attacks of his 


enenucs; 


Plut. in Jaſon. 
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enemies; they knew nothing of his march even 
while he was crofling through their country. 


By his ſecrecy and diſpatch he quickly arrived 


at the Theban camp ; he brought with him 1500 
foot and 500 horſe. Epaminondas having com- 
municated to him the deſign he had formed of 
purſuing the Lacedemonians as far as Sparta, Jaſon 
ſpared no pains to diſſuade him from it. Epami- 
nondas remonſtrated in vain with him that it was 
impoſſible the enemy's army ſhould ſtand their 
joint attack, when the Thebans ſhould take them 
in front and the Theſſalians in the rear. © You 
« are miſtaken,” ſaid Jaſon to him,“ “ and you 
* preſume too much upon the favour of Fortune; 
he does not like to be temped ſo often; an am- 
„ bition to carry your glory too high, may occa- 
e ſton the loſs of what you have already acquired. 
« Do not you ſee,” added he, © that you owed 
* the victory at Leuctra only to the extremity to 
which you were reduced? the imprudence of 
* the Lacedemonians had laid you under the ne- 


« ceſſity either to conquer or die. Do you ſup- 


*© pole they will ſhew leſs courage and reſolution 


* if you force them into the ſame ſituation? Con- 


« ſider of this ſeriouſly ; the gods often delight in 
* raiſing up the weak upon the ruins of force and 
power.“ 
Epaminondas perhaps ſaw through the views of 
the Theſſalian, who intended, by ſaving the La- 
cedemonians, to preſerve a rival to the Thebans 
capable of checking their progreſs. Jaſon, who 
thought only of aggrandizing himſelf, could ne- 
ver effect it ſo eaſily as when Thebes and Sparta, 
employed againſt each other, were mutually weak- 


G 3 ened 


* Xenoph. B. 6. 
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8 LIFE OF EPAMINON DAS. 


ened in contending for the empire of Greece. 


However that was, Epaminondas, who was con. 


vinced that he was not in force without the aſſiſt. 
ance of his ally to puſh his conqueſts further, 
feigned for the preſent to give up his deſign. He 


alſo conſented to a truce with the Lacedemonian, 


of which Jaſon was the mediator. 
The tyrant of Theſſaly repaired to their camp 
to propoſe it. Addreſs ſupported by eloquence, 


and the appearance of ſincerity, eaſily perſuaded 


them. * I feel your misfortune,” ſays he to them, 


« as becomes a man penetrated with gratitude for 


« the obligations my father owed you; I an 
ce proud of the honour of being attached to you, 
e but in my opinion you ought not at preſent to 
ce think of repairing the loſs you have ſuſtained. 
« What will your ſoldiers, diſheartened by their 


« defeat, be able to do againſt an army fluſhed 


« with ſucceſs? Employ yourſelves therefore on; 
ce in collecting freſh troops, that you may be ina 


c condition to take your revenge with more cer- 


ce tainty on a future occaſion. The approaching 
ce deſertion of many of your allies, who treat un- 
« derhand with the Thebans, ought to determine 
ce you to it. I ſee no other reſource in your pre- 
« ſent ſituation than a truce, and I am come t0 
ce propoſe it, as zealous for your intereſt as yo! 
« can be yourſelves. I am in ſuch eſteem with 
« the Thebans that I am bold to believe the 
« will not refuſe it me.“ 

The truce was of courſe accepted by both pa: 
ties. The Lacedemonians immediately repalſe 
Mount Citheron, and entered Laconia. Archi- 


damus there diſmiſſed the allies, and ern ; 
| ; 855 par 


* Plut, in Jaſon. 
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| Sparta with the miſerable remnant of the fineſt 
| army that haughty ſtate had ever ſent out. 

| Before Epaminondas they hardly ever reviſited 
their capital unattended by victory; the genius of 
© his great man deprived them of this glorious 
habit. a 8 

In ſpite of the diſhonour of fo ſhameful a de- 
feat Sparta afforded a ſight worthy of admiration.“ 
The friends, the relations, the parents of the il- 
E luſtrious dead, who had bravely ſacrificed their 
E lives in defending the glory of their country, made 
© public rejoicings for the loſs of thoſe generous ci- 
E tizens whoſe fate they envied. They embraced 
them chearfully, they appeared pleaſed, and re- 
ccived in form the congratulations of their fellow 
citizens. The love of their country, and the de- 
fire of glory, ſeemed in them to be a ſecond na- 
ture, and to ſilence the voice of blood and natural 
affection. 1 1 
© On the other hand, the parents and friends of 
E thoſe who had eſcaped from the battle of Leuctra 


ere afraid to appear, and had not courage to ex- 


© poſe themſelves to the view of the public; they 
vere ſo many inexorable judges who puniſhed the 
E misfortune or cowardice of theſe unworthy Spar- 
E tlates, with greater ſeverity than they would have 
belt in the pains of death, and the loſs of life. 
Pant of courage had preſerved it, confuſion and 
| ſemorſe rendered it inſupportable to them; they 
Vere ſo many citizens who had forfeited their ho- 
nour, and were excluded by the inſtitutions of Ly- 
caurgus, not only from all public employ and mi- 
| litary command, but even from the honour of 
1 G 4 carrying 


* Plut. in Ageſ. 
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carrying arms. The number however appeared 
too great to be treated with rigour. 
The Ephori called a council, and deliberated 9; 


the means of ſaving, at the ſame time, both the 


laws and the citizens. Ageſilaus, whoſe mind wi; | 
fertile in expedients, propoſed to ſuffer the lay; 


to ſleep for that day, and to reſtore them to their 


full force on the next. His propoſal was too wife 


not to be acceptable; the council and the ephor 


came into it with one voice, and thus ſaved t9 


their country an army of protectors. They hope 


ſo much the more from the favour ſhewn them, 


as their honour would naturally engage them ty 


prove themſelves worthy of it, as well as the pub. 


lic good. 


aſon, who had returned into Theſſaly,“ mad: 
the belt advantage of the ſuſpenſion of arms be- 
tween the Lacedemonians and T hebans, daily 9 
extend his conqueſts. He reduced by force those 
whom he could neither gain by bribes, artifice, 
or perſuaſion, He arrived at a height of powe! 
which rendered him formidable to all Greece. H. 


Teemed even to aſpire at the empire, and he be. 


came inſenſibly, by his ſucceſſes and the increal: 
of his forces, more likely to attain it. Deati 
ſtopped his career, and overturned all his great 
deſigns. He met with the fate of moſt of th: 
members of a republic who aſſume to themſelves 


an abſolute power. He was put to death by h 


own ſubje&s, and the aſſaſſins were honoured 5 
the avengers of public liberty. 

A moſt abominable ſucceſſor, one of thoſe me! 
who diſhonour humanity, whom heaven in wrath 
now and then ſends into the world as a ſcourge i 


fin, a tyrant both in name and practice, was ad- 
advanced 


* Diod. Sic. B. 18. Plut. in Pelop. & in Jaſon: 
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vanced upon the ruins of his power; formed of 


F 0 
r | 


METS Ms 


wich the moſt odious vices and paſſions, he was 
bot poſſeſſed of one of his good qualities. Jaſon 
was only ambitious, Alexander was at once the 
torant of his miſerable ſubjects, and the execu- 


* 


polydore ſerved him for a ſtep to mount to the 
E throne ; proſcriptions, injuſtice, the effuſion of in- 
gdocent blood, maintained him in it. Born with 
an unfeeling heart, he ruled Theſſaly with a ſcep- 
ter of iron. We ſhall preſently ſee her imploring 
mae pity and aſſiſtance of the Thebans againſt his 
E oppreſſion and cruelties. 

he victory they had gained over the Lacede- 
monians put all Greece in motion; the latter 
bought themſelves vanquiſhed without reſource. 
E Their conquerors ſeemed diſpoſed to make the 
moſt of their advantages. The deſpondency and 
conſternation of the one, the haughtineſs and am- 
bition of the other, threatened Greece with a re- 
volution of which ſhe dreaded the conſequences. 
All the neighbouring powers were employed in 


> * 5 
27 3 


diffculties of which daily increaſed. 
lntegrity, prudence, and love of juſtice, were 
E the characteriſtics of the Acheans,* and induced 
both parties to accept their arbitration. This 
people, of no great ſtrength as a nation, were be- 
come more reſpectable by their virtue, than force 
oer power could ever have made them formidable. 
E Juſtice never had a tribunal more incorruptible, 
or judges better qualified; they decided between 
| tie two nations in a manner worthy of the confi- 
dence repoſed in them; prudence and equity dic- 
tated 
Polyb. B. 1. 


he ſame blood with Jaſon, whole brother he was, 


E inner of his own family; the head of his brother 


| mediating a peace between theſe two nations, the 


bo LIFE OF EPAMINONDAS, 
tated the deciſion. Peace was concluded, and th: 
ſhort duration of it was probably the cauſe th, 
Polybius has neglected to give us the terms. 

The humbling the Lacedemonians had altered 
the intereſts of all the Grecian ſtates. Athen; 
the near neighbour of Thebes, ſaw her advance. 
ment with as much dread as envy. After much 
deliberation this republic broke the neutraliy, 
She judged ſhe could no way fo well check the 
growing power of the Thebans as by ſupporting 
ſuch of their enemies as were able to divide thei: 
forces; this was what induced that republic t 
take part with the Lacedemonians. Sparta in re- 
turn gave up the empire of the ſea, which hither 
ſhe had conſtantly diſputed with her, and was f 
tisfied with taking the lead by land. Thebes con. 
tended for it with the greater advantage, as it be. 
came every day as doubtful as that of the ſca wa; 
to the Athenians. The power of Thebes was no 
longer confined within the narrow limits of Beotia; 
all the towns that were diſcontented or jealous 6: 
the Lacedemonians had declared for Epaminon- 
das, and entered into alliance with him. He be- 
came the prop of weakneſs and misfortune, which 
ever found in his protection a ſecure refuge tron 
arrogance and injuſtice. ns 

An uncommon capacity, a merit tried and ap- 
proved both in war and peace, had raiſed Epi. 
minondas and Pelopidas to ſuch conſequence vill 
their fellow citizens, that they were abſolute ma- 
ters of the government; but from a firm and il. 
violable friendſhip, theſe two great men, ee 
rivals had they been fo inclined, had no contel 
with each other but who ſhould be foremolt 
promoting the good of their country; an hero! 


ambition which ſpeaks their praiſes in an! 
3 | thell 
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[ their characters. T heir high reputation was to 
them a burthen of which they knew the weight, 


3 


zs attentive to preſerve it as they had been active 


in acquiring it. 
The pauſe of peace ſeemed to them the pro- 


L pereſt time to make preparations for war. It was 


ot long before it broke out again. The diſgrace 
oer the Lacedemonians had revived in all the peo- 
- 


ple whom they had ſubdued, their native ſpirit of 
liberty and independence. It was no longer the 
council of Sparta which decided the diſputes 
W between them and the republic. Arms were 
3 quicker judges, and more agreeable to the genius 
ol the nation; they at laſt determined them. The 
viſible diminution of the power of the Lacede- 
monians was followed by a diminution of their 
authority. Their neighbours, a reſtleſs people, 
} jealous of one another, and naturally warlike, kept 
up no longer any ſubordination amongſt themſelves 
E when they had no longer any maſters. 


„ 
y 


© The Arcadians being torn to pieces by a civil 


ar,“ Ageſilaus, to preſerve the appearance of 
. ſovereignty, ſent Polytropus into their country, 
c: WA 


at the head of 1500 men, to keep them in order. 
E Lycomedes, who commanded a detachment of 
Arcadians, advanced boldly againſt the imperious 


'” WE Eacedemonians, who had little left of their ancient 
of © grandeur, except its haughtineſs. He had with 
＋ him 4000 picked ſoldiers; theſe would have been 
br ſo many victims for the Lacedemonians in the 
* happy days of their former reputation, but theſe 


belorious times were now no more; the decline of 
their empire was accompanied with that of their 
valour. EE 
I |  Lycomedes 
* Diod. Sic. B. 15. GO 


14 
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Lycomedes offered battle to Polytropus under 
the walls of Orchomenos. Polytropus had th. 
raſhneſs to accept it. His own death, that of th. 
greater part of his little detachment, and the fight 
of thoſe who eſcaped, ſoon decided the victory. 
It was complete. But the mere phantom of 6. 
piring Sparta ſtill kept all Greece in awe. Lyco. 
medes for all this ſucceſs, could not think him. 
{elf in a condition to withſtand the vengeance which 
he doubted not ſhe would be inclined to exact for 


this affront ; he ſent deputies to Athens to aſk ſuc- 


cours. But unfortunately for him, the policy f 
that republic was to reſtore the power of the L. 
cedemonians, not utterly to deſtroy them; le 
therefore obtained none from that quarter, 

He was more ſucceſsful at Thebes. Epaminon- 
das, who had propoſed ſome years before to tl: 
general aſſembly of Greece, to reſtore liberty 0 
all the ſtates originally independent, received with 
pleaſure the deputation of a people, who deſired 
only that he would maintain them in their rights, 
The promiſe he gave of aſſiſting them remeved 
their fears. He loſt no more time in fulfilling it, 
than what was.neceſſary for the aſſcmbling of hi: 
LI 

He had learned from an event which had brought 
Thebes to the brink of deſtruction, how ruinou! 
and dangerous it is to any country to become thc 
ſeat of war.“ He was willing that the Lacedemo- 
nians ſhould feel the evil of it in their turn, to 
avenge the ravage committed on the lands of h- 
republic, by laying waſte their country. Spar, 
who for the ſpace of 600 years from the ſettle⸗ 


ment of their anceſtors in Greece, proudly deen, 


ol 


* Plut. in Ageſ & Pelop. Diod. Sic. B. 15: 
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«4 of never having ſeen an enemy ſet foot in her 
territory, was at laſt deſpoiled of ſo fiattering, ſo 
advantageous an exemption. The women of La- 
ccdemonia paid, wich dreadful alarms, for the 
undiſtu bed pleaſure they had ſo my enjoyed, of 
never having bcheld the ſmoke of an enemy's 
camp. 

kpanitonda entered Laconia at the head of an 
army of 40000 fighting men, either Thebans or 
allics of the republic. It was followed by 30000 


pillage and plunder. Ageſilaus, who had gone in 
perſon againſt the Arcadians, after the defeat of 
| Polytropus, was obliged to return. The people 
E who had before avoided him ſeemed even to brave 
| him to the face, when they learnt that Epami- 
nondas was come to their aſſiſtance. 

An army ſo numerous would ſoon have been in 
want of ſubſiſtence, in a country which they ru- 
ined in their march, had not their able general 


vided it into four detached bodies, which could 
| calily join one another again in caſe of neceſſity. 
He over-ran all Laconia with theſe ſeveral parties, 

carrying fire and ſword through all that dared to 
oppoſe him. As to thoſe who declared againſt the 
Lacedemonians, he admitted them to terms and 
did them no damage. Of this number were Elis, 
the country of the Argivans, and all Arcadia en- 
rely. But the towns and ſtates, which im- 
prudently perſiſted in their attachment to Sparta, 


demonſtrated in this campaign how little they had 


volunteer adventurers, attracted by the hopes of 


provided againſt ſuch an inconvenience. He di- 


were treated with the greateſt rigour, without fa- 
Your as well as without exception. Epaminondas 


to expect from theſe protectors, hitherto ſo formi- 
8 dable, 


1. 
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dable, whom he had reduced ſo low as to be 
obliged to ſolicit ſuccours throughaut all Greece 
After long delays and negociating, the Athe. 
nians at laſt liſtened to the entreaties of Sparta 
Iphicrates, a famous Athenian general both hy 
ſea and land, was ſent into Laconia with an army 
of 12,000 ſoldiers. It was entirely compoſe, 
of young men either in the bloom of youth or the 
ſtrength of manhood, from whom every thin 
iber. 
The near approach of the time in which the 
authority of Epaminondas and Pelopidas was to 
ceaſe, threatened to interrupt their ſucceſſes, when 
they were moſt brilliant. It depended on them. 
ſelves alone to conquer or ſubdue Sparta; but ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of their republic thei 
command was nearly at an end, and it was at 
Thebes only that they could be continued in it. 
They had acquired too much glory not to hare 
created enemies. Meneclides, one of the chief; 
of the conſpiracy which had ſaved their country, 
could not patiently ſee himſelf excluded from the 
firſt appointments by the merit of the two illuſtr- 
ous friends. He was a vain man, enterprizing 
and capable of any thing to overcome rivals who 
had raiſed themſelves above him, if they gave him 
the leaſt opening. A lively and perſuaſive eb. 
quence rendered his enmity formidable in a natio! 
where the people, ſo eaſy to be worked upon, de. 
cided the moſt important affairs. 
The two generals had but one alternative, eite 
to abandon their enterprize, and return wil 
their troops into Beotia, or to purſue their at 


vantages, and puſh their conqueſts as far as " 
: : cou 


* Diod. Sic. B. 15. Xenoph. B. 7. 
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could extend them. (o) The former would doubt. 


leſs have been the determination of the generality 


of men, who have not ſpirit enough to ſacrifice 


themſelves in a caſe of neceſſity, for the good of 


their country ; but Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
preferred the latter, little anxious, each of them, 
E :bout the honour of the command, and incapable 
from the elevation of their ſentiments, of conſi- 
E dering their own ſafety when the public good was 
E atftake, Their lives would be endangered by fo 
bold a ſtep; they knew it well; they were alſo 


: well aware that Meneclides would blacken the pu- 


© rity of their intentions with a charge of the moſt 
© tyrannical ambition; but theſe reflections, ſo a- 
E larming to weak minds, made no impreſſion upon 
their ſtout hearts. They were beloved by the 
E ſoldiers, who wiſhed only to advance; they were 
in daily apprehenſions of being deprived of leaders 
bo able to conduct them. Theſe favourable ſen- 
E timents added to the ſituation of affairs, determin- 
ed them to continue in the command, at the riſk 
of their lives. 3 
Ihe firſt uſe they made of it was to ſtrike a- 
guünſt Sparta the moſt dreadful blow that could 
have been given her. Epaminondas had ordered 
three detachments, which he had ſent out to lay 
| waſte Laconia, to join him at once by ſeparate 
& Touts, The town of Hellas was the rendezvous. 
Their march was ſo well concerted, that they all 
reached it on the day appointed. 


Ageſilaus, who did not think fit to attack the 
| Theban army while it was divided, marched againſt 


1 It as ſoon as he knew it was reunited.* The pub- 
I lie danger had brought together to him not only 


(%) Note XIV. 
9 Polyb. Hiſt, B. 9. 
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all that were able to bear arms in the territories co 
Sparta, but alſo among the allies who continue | cl 
faithful. He had reſolved to offer battle to he 
Thebans as ſoon as he could come up with ther : 

_ perſuaded that their army muſt be totally demo- u 
liſhed, ſhould it be defeated in a country ready * 
avenge all the miſchiefs of war, which it had eo 
perienced ever ſince their entrance into it. If ke Ne. 
had the worſt of it, it would be eaſy to ſave hin. WK 
ſelf in ſome retreat, which he had not failed tg © 8 

i E cl 

Epaminondas having ſeen thro' his deſigns, took © tl 
care only to conceal his own from him. To effect th 
this, he ordered his army to leave their camp; he il 

marked out his field of battle, he formed his e 
men, he even ſent to reconnoitre ſome advantage- u 
ous poſts, as if he had a deſign of poſſeſſing them, | cc 

As he did not leave his camp till towards evening, WF 72 
and did not return to it till night obliged hin, WA >] 
Ageſilaus made no doubt but he meant to engag: n 
on the morrow; all his army expected it likewite, ot 
The conduct and manceuvres of Epaminondas WAR Pc 
gave them every reaſon to preſume it; but it ii A 
the property of great generals, never to be ſo in- 
penetrable as when the motive and myſtery of thei ha 
conduct appears to be leaſt concealed, Epani- WA * 
nondas proved it on this occaſion. 3 

He had haſtened the ſupper of his army, d 
his ſoldiers had taken their meal before they mo- ſu 
ed out of their camp. They re-entered it o We 
one ſide only to depart inſtantly on the other; 1 5 
while Ageſilaus thought them in a profound flee, Wn © 
they made a forced march all night, and arrived en 


at day-break in ſight of Sparta. 
It contained none but what were unable to reſilt 


women, children and old men. Till that uns 
| had 
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had no other fortifications than the power and 
character of the Lacedemonians; it was not even 
ſurrounded with walls. 1 
| The fate of this moſt celebrated city depended 
| upon Epaminoadas. He had it in his power to 
© take poſſeſſion of it, and bury its pride under its 
own ruins. The incenſed ſoldiers were ready to 
carry fire and ſword into the heart of it. 

E Epaminondas judged that little glory would be 
gained by deſtroying a defenceleſs town. He 
checked the ardour of his troops and prevented 


WE ther attempting any thing. He wiſely reflected 
q that the ruin of Sparta, the boaſt of Greece, and 
- WE thc adwiration of the world for ſeveral ages, would 
; WE cxaſperate the minds of all againſt him, and draw 
- ME pon him the indignation of mankind. He wiſh- 
„ ed only to deliver his country from an unjuſt ty- 
„ ny, by diminiſhing the overgrown power of 
\ WEE Sparta, and he would have been declared a tyrant 


@ himſelf if he. had attended only to the reſentment 
| of his troops. Averſion to a haughty and inſup- 
portable authority had armed all Greece againſt 


a5 2 . . . . 

4 Ageſilaus; the ſame principle might induce them 
.o take up arms againſt the Thebans, who would 
i have imitated the pride of the Lacedemonians had 


they treated their capital with the utmoſt rigour. 

| Theſe reflections inclined Epaminondas to ſpare 
k. It owed its ſafety ſolely to the moderation of 
| that general. A virtue ſeldom accompanying 
£ great ſucceſſes. Epaminondas never ſuffered them 


O gain the aſcendant over his reaſon.“ The pru- 
-, dence of the philoſopher never deſerted him in the 
h enterpriſing courage of the general. He was 


2 


N therefore contented with having ravaged the coun- 
—. 14 try 


e 


* 


* Xenoph. B. 6+ 
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try round Sparta. It was adorned with houſes he. 
longing to the principal inhabitants of the tow. 
they were all pillaged and demoliſhed, Tj; 
woods and groves which embelliſhed them were 
cut down and deſtroyed. They were employed to 
make paliſadoes for the camp of Epaniinondy, 


who, even when he ſeemed not to have the lf 


apprehenſion of an inſult, ever intrenched him 


with as much caution as if the enemy had been x 


his heels. 
Ageſilaus, informed of the enterpriſe of the 
Thebans, haſtened with the utmoſt expedition w 


the relief of his country. His preſence and tha 


of his army could not remove the conſternation 
they were in at Sparta. They expected every i. 


ſtant to ſee the Thebans with brands in their hands 
converting this memorable city into a funeral pile 


The women all in tears, intreating to be let out 
with their infants, to eſcape from their fury. The 
alarm had thrown the inhabitants into a turult 
and diſorder from which they were unable to r- 
cover. Ageſilaus was obliged to uſe all his au- 


thority to keep them quiet. He iſſued out the 


{ſtricteſt orders that no one ſhould be ſuffered to 


leave the town. They obeyed, becauſe they hat 


it not in their power to do otherwiſe ; but it ws 
only in devoting themſelves to death, which ticy 
looked upon as inevitable. As for himſelf, he te- 
mained quiet, and took no ſtep to drive away the 


enemy. 


Epaminondas, perceiving he would not com 
out to him, had the courage to move towards him, 
and attempt to force him in his capital. H. 


thought it worthy of himſelf, and the revived 


valour of his country, to treat the Spartan wom® 


with the fight of a battle, and to raiſe a up) 
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in the very center of their city. This thought 
dattered him, and he determined upon it with joy. 
With this reſolution, ſeeing that in vain he dared 
| Ageſilaus in the open field, he marched out of his 
| camp, and advanced his army boldly to the banks 
| of the Eurotas which ſeparated it from the town. 
Winter was already ſet in; the rains and melt- 
© ing of the ſnows had ſo ſwelled the river that 
| the paſſage ſeemed impracticable. Epaminondas 
reached its banks, animated his ſoldiers, promiſed 
E them the victory if they had the courage to fol- 
low him, and plunged ſwimming into the Euro- 
tas. It cannot be denied that the ſeaſon, and the 
| rapidity of the current, rendered this enterpriſe 
extremely dangerous, and perhaps even raſh; but 
there are circumſtances in which raſhneſs is rather 
a virtue than a fault. It is no longer raſhneſs 
when it is neceflary to ſupport the glory of a 
| whole nation, and the reputation of the general 
at the head of it. Epaminondas, engaged in the 
| heart of Laconia, under the very walls of Spar- 
| ra, ſtood exactly in this predicament ; this was 
| doubtleſs what determined him. He had at once 
| every thing to fear and to hope. 

While he was croſſing the river ſome one de- 
| fired Ageſilaus to obſerve it, who could hardly 
give credit to what he ſaw. - O, intrepid mor- 
| © tal!” ſays he, forbidding any oppoſition to be 
made to ſo impetuous a torrent. He retreated as 
| loon as he ſaw him fairly landed, abandoned one 


mM. part of the town, and intrenched himſelf in the 
- | Center, after having placed guards at all the ave- 
C ds ad 


| nues, „ 

| The poſt was excellent; it was an eminence 
| which commanded the whole city. Epaminon- 
| das, ſatisfied with having put the Lacedemonians 
| —— to 
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to flight, did not think fit to expoſe his troops to 
their deſpair, ſupported by a ſituation fo advan. 
tageous. He only challenged Ageſilaus to ſingle 
combat, as the author of that war, and all the 
miſchiefs it had brought upon his country, He 
alſo inſulted him by ſome parties which offer. 
ed him the groſſeſt affronts. It was no longer 
that king ſo warm and haughty, who a fey 
years before could not endure the juſt replies of 
Epaminondas in the general aſſembly of Greece, 
Adverſity, by a woeful change, had ſhewn him 
the frail nature of his grandeur; however, in lo. 
ſing his pride he did not loſe his courage. 
Danger and neceſſity recalled the valour of the 
Lacedemonians, which he conſtantly kept up both 
by his orations and example, as great in his mil- 
fortunes as in his proſperity; they vigorouſly re. 
pelled the Thebans in every attack. 
Numbers fell on each ſide.“ The obſtinacy of 
the one in defending the poſts entruſted to them, 
the eagerneſs of the other to carry them, made 
theſe actions remarkably bloody; beſides the loß 
by deaths which inceſſantly weakened the Theban 
army, there were moreover a great many wounded 
who were unfit for action. A reſiſtance ſo vigor. 
ous on the part of the Lacedemonians, poſts 10 
difficult to be forced, determined Epaminondas to 
make one laſt great effort. The Thebans charged 
with their accuſtomed force and fury ; the Lace- 
demonians fighting not only for the honour o 
conqueſt, but for their property, their temples 
their exiſtence; their parents, wives, and children, 
received them with equal reſolution, and beat 
them off with ſome advantage. The Thebans 


Eowerer could not bring themſelves either to g 
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3 way Or decline the action, but returned to the 
charge with a determined ſpirit, which the heat of 
the engagement did but increaſe, inſomuch that 
© they renewed the attack. The carnage ſpread, 
blood flowed in equal plenty on both ſides, and 
each eſteemed it a duty to be laviſh of it. This 
| lift battle was the hotteſt of all. 

E Epaminondas perceiving that he loſt many men, 
without gaining any thing, ordered the ſignal to 
be given for a retreat. The ſoldiers furious, and 
breathing vengeance, heard it with rage. A blind 

eſpect led them to obey it in ſpite of their re- 
pugnance. All repaired inſtantly to attend the 

| general's orders. He was himſelf beyond mea- 

ure enraged at having driven the Lacedemo- 

nians ſo near to ruin without being able to com- 

plete it. He again ſent an herald to defy them 

into the field, ſummoning them, in caſe of refuſal, 

E to acknowledge they were conquered. Ageſilaus, 

proud of his late ſucceſs, returned anſwer, that 

when he choſe to decide the fate of Sparta in a 
general action, he would take the time which he 

| thought the moſt favourable, 

On receiving this reply, Epaminondas, who be- 

| gan to feel the inconveniencies of a ſevere ſeaſon, 

| refolved to abandon his enterpriſe, and departed 

& inſtantly from Sparta. His army filed off in order 

of battle on the banks of the Eurotas, without 

$ interruption from Ageſilaus, who obſerved their 

| retreat, The Thebans over-ran, like conquerors, 

all Laconia, and did irreparable damages to the 

poſſeſſions of thoſe who remained firm in their at- 

| tachment to Sparta. 

If the power of the Lacedemonians was not ut- 

terly deſtroyed, Epaminondas had at leaſt ſo re- 

duced it, that it would take a long time to repair 

C | H 3 = | their 
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their loſſes and recoyer their former conſequence. 
The brevity of the Laconic language, added ti} 
to their haughtineſs; (p) they anſwered their ene. 
mies, they commanded their armies, they per. 
formed their military exerciſes by monoſy]lables 
only. A ſingle word, frequently of one ſyllable, 
put many thouſand men into motion; but the il 
lucceſs of the war obliged them to lengthen their 
phraſes, and enlarge their expreſſions. Epami. 
nondas was very witty and merry upon it; and 
took as much pride to himſelf for this improve- 
ment, as the Lacedemontans had before taken 
in the conciſeneſs and affected preciſion of their 
anſwers. SO | 
He left glorious monuments of his humanity in 
Laconia,* The country of the Meſſenians was the 
ſcene of them. After many revolutions, changes 
of government, long and difficult wars, this peo- 
ple had been unjuſtly ſubdued by the Lacedemo- 
nians, Thoſe whom death had ſpared were con- 
demned by the Lacedemonians to a rigorous be- 
niſhment, diſperſed thro! all Greece; ae even 
for fear of their conquerors to conceal themſelves. 
Theſe miſerable people wandered for near three 
hundred years from exile to exile, without enjoying 
the poor liberty of openly regretting their country, 
and without daring to complain of their mustor- 
tunes; victims at once to their patriotiſm, and the 
injuſtice of their oppreſſors. 
A few of them were privately ſettled at Ithome, 
a town of their ancient domains. The Athenians 
had permitted a few others to dwell at Naupactum 
and Cephalonia, towns in their dependence; = 
ly 3 there 


» Ariſt, Rhet. B. 3, Chap. 10. 
(5 Note XV. | 
* Diod. Sic. B. 15. Paul. in Bect- 
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chere were, laſtly, who thinking they could never 

get too far from the Lacedemonians, retired even 
into Sicily, where they gave their name to the 
I town of Meſſena. | 


Epaminondas, from a ſpirit of juſtice and be- 


nevolence, Which was natural to him, was touched 
with the cruel perſecution which a people, origi- 
nally as free as the Lacedemonians themſelves, 
had ſo long endured. He employed all his at- 
tention to collect them together, and to reſtore to 
them the poſſeſſion of a country which had been 
unjuſtly taken from them. His generoſity went ſo 
W far as to rebuild their capital at the expence of 
his own republic. Meſſena, after three ages of 
© oblivion, roſe thus out of her ruins, more fair and 
E formidable than ſhe had ever been. He ſpent 
| three whole months in reſtoring the walls and re- 
building the houſes. To this purpoſe did he ap- 
E ply the plunder and wealth of Sparta. The Meſ- 
ſenians revered him ever after as their father, and 
he father of their country. 


For ſuch great, and ſo many favours, he re- 


| quired of their gratitude only, an attention to live 
well with their citizens and the towns in their de- 
pendence. Before his departure, he left a ſtrong 
| garriſon in his new Meſſena, and at length re- 
newed his march for Beotia, the reſtorer of an op- 


preſſed people, and the ayenger of the liberties of 
| Greece, 


Meſſena was fituated at the ſouthern extremi- 


t of the Peloponneſus, in ſuch a manner, that to 
| gan the iſthmus of Corinth, which was the only 
| paſſage out of that part of Greece into Beotia, it 


dev neceſſary to paſs through all the country of 
| the Lacedemonians. 25 


KA 4 Epami- 
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Epaminondas would perhaps have found a good 
deal of difficulty in effecting it, if Iphicrates, the 
Athenian general had poſſeſſed the whole extent of 
the iſthmuſſes, With near 12,000 men, which he 
commanded, it would have been eaſy for hin 
to have ſecured all the paſſes; but having neg. 
lected to ſeize that of Cenchrea,* which was the 
moſt convenient, and the ſafeſt the Thebans could 
pitch upon to regain their country by, Epami. 
nondas taking that rout, paſſed it without any ob- 
ſtacle. Iphicrates, who waited for him in the 
defiles of Mount Onius, where he lay in ambuh, 
finding he did not appear, ſent a detachment of 
Athenian and Corinthian cavalry to diſcover what 
road he had taken, and at what time it was likely 
he might reach the iſthmus; for which purpoſe, 2 
Xenophon juſtly obſerves, a few ſcouts ſent through 
the country would have been ſufficient. Iphicrates 
was rightly ſerved; for while he waited for the 
Thebans, his whole detachment fell into ther 
hands and was cut to pieces. 
In purſuing his rout Epaminondas arrived in 
fight of Corinth. F He Wund all the roads co- 
vered with felled trees, filled with ſtones and rub- 
biſh, and whatever could render them impaſſable, 


The Corinthians intrenched behind this kind ot lo 
fortification were reſolved to defend it ſtoutly, and li 
to revenge the affront they had received. This gr 
freſh difficulty was to Epaminondas only an 0c- vi 
caſion to gain a freſh victory. He ſurmountec, WI 
with a courage which nothing could check, every ih 
thing that oppoſed his paſſage. The Corinthians te! 
rather terrified at his intrepidity, than overcon" 
by his arms, abandoned their works almoſt as {001 ; 
| | a V 
* Xenoph. B. 6. Plut. in Pelop. | Up 


7 Piod. Sic. B. 13. p. 146, 
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zs the Thebans had attacked them. They fled in 
| diſorder to Corinth, cloſely purſued all the way 
| by the enemy, who made a dreadful ſlaughter ; 
and Corinth, defenceleſs, muſt have been obliged 
| to open her gates to Epaminondas, had he choſen 
to take poſſeſſion ; but whether he was apprehen- 
E ve the Athenians might come to their aſſiſtance, 
E whether he ſuſpected ſome ambuſh in the defiles, of 
| which he had but an imperfect knowledge, or laſtly, 
| whether he was fearful of diſheartening his men, 
| exhauſted with battles and fatigue, he neglected 
this conqueſt, and returned to Beotia, without be- 
| nefiting from the advantages he had gained over 
the Corinthians. Winter, which was in its ſtrength, 
vas doubtleſs, beſides, one of the reaſons which 
induced him to pay them ſo little attention: but 
| however, or whatever it was, his enemies, and 
| thoſe who envied him, did not fail to arraign his 
conduct on this occaſion, and to accuſe him of 
| holding a criminal correſpondence with the Co- 

| 1Inthians, | 

Alter fo many ſignal exploits, ſo many battles 
| fought, ſo many victories gained, Epaminondas 
and the faithful partner of his glory and labours, 
| Pelopidas, ſaw again at laſt their dear, their be- 
| loved country. From the loweſt degree of humi- 
E lation they had raiſed her to the higheſt pitch of 
| grandeur, when ſhe was on the point of falling a 
victim to the ambition of Sparta. She owed theſe 
| great advantages to the ſole valour and ability of 
| the leaders ſhe had choſen ; but was envy ever at- 
| (cntive to the calls of gratitude ? LE 
| Meneclides and his partiſans had diffuſed the 
| Polſon of their jealouſy into the minds of all; the 
Wengers and deliverers of Thebes were looked 
Pon, at their return, as uſurpers of the public 
= e , authority ; 
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authority ; the malice of their enemies eyen gare 
them the odious name of Tyrants. The violence 
of theſe people carried them ſo far as publicly to 
declare their iniquitous intentions. That eager. 
neſs of the people, which theſe heroes had a right 
to expect, thoſe teſtimonies of general joy they ſ 
well deſerved, did not appear in the reception they 
met with from their tellow-citizens. The people 
prepoſſeſt and prejudiced againſt them, regarded 
them only as judges do culprits. Some there 
were who from reproaches proceeded even to me- 
naces; the moſt moderate expreſſed their ſenti. 
ments by a ſullen penſive filence, which diſcover. 
ed their inward indignation at their daring to con- 
tinue themſelves in the command of the army, in 
deſpite of the laws. = 
Epaminondas bore this unjuſt treatment like 
one who wiſhed rather to be uſeful to his fellow- 
citizens, than praiſed by them. The ſecret fa- 
tisfaction he felt within, made up abundantly for 
what the Thebans withheld from him ; but Pelo- 
pidas, whoſe ruling paſſion was the love of glory, 
could not patiently endure to be deprived of the 
only recompence he had looked for. He com- 
plained bitterly of the accuſations brought again 
them both: his expoſtulations only haſtened the 
roſecution, The two friends were cited by 3 
decree dictated by inconſiderate raſhneſs and in- 


gratitude. They prepared to give an account of 


their conduct. = 
Pelopidas appeared firſt.* In anſwer to his ac- 
cuſers, he openly and boldly explained to the 
people the ſhame they brought on themſelves, n 
meanly ſubmitting to be led by an envious fac- 


tion; he declared loudly againſt the weakneſs di 


the 
* Put, in Pelop. 
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| he one, and the wickedneſs of the other. The 
ſecutors kept ſteady to the ſingle point of the 
infraction of the laws of the conſtitution. They 
added, againft Epaminondas, ſuſpicions of holding 
intelligence with the Corinthians, who they ſaid 
had prevailed with him, by promiſes, not to pu- 
nim them as they deſerved, and as he had it in 
his power to do. They concluded with declaring 
openly, that his death would not be too great an 
| expiation for his pride and treaſon. 
| Epaminondas, while his own life only was in 
| queſtion, ſupported with his uſual firmneſs the 
alle charges brought againſt him; but Mene- 
| clides, willing to deſtroy the foundation of his 
great reputation, having adviſed the people to en- 
oy their proſperity in the luxuries of peace, and 
for eyer renounce war, which would conſtantly ex- 
| poſe them to the ambition of their generals ---- 
They deceive you, Thebans, * fays Epaminon- 
| das, in full aſſembly, “ in repreſenting repoſe as 
a defirable and advantageous ſtate to you. By 
© theſe diſgraceful councils, Meneclides propoſes 
that you ſhould forge chains with which you 
[© will ſoon be loaded, if you attend to him. This 
| © great bleſſing, which with ſuch complacency he 
| © recommends to you, can be attained only by 
„the help of arms; to poſſeſs it, you muſt know 
| © how to repel a war, you muſt know when to de- 
© clare one: in a word,” added he, © the only 
Vay by which you can obtain the empire of 
Greece, is war; it is not by the exerciſes of 
vreſtling and running that you can acquire it, 
it can only be won by real combats and mili- 
| F tary fatigue. If you have the noble ambition 
cc to 


Corn. Nepos. 
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to aim at this ſupremacy, you muſt give up tie 
cc ſoft tranquillity of your fireſides, you muſt e. 
cc ſolve to live only in tents.” 5 

Epaminondas's reply was full of wiſdom, hy; 
it did not juſtify him for having held the com. 
mand beyond the limited time. Pelopidas hag 
not produced better reaſons ; and the people were 
on the point of condemning both to death; ( 
enraged more at the pride which would not alloy 
them to aſk pardon for their offence, than at thei 
obſtinately perſiſting not to acknowledge it, 
The people, ever governed by the impreſſions, 
whether unjuſt or reaſonable, which they receive 
from thoſe to whom they give their confidence, 
ſhewed in their countenances, the decree they 
were ready to paſs. Meneclides and his party en. 
couraged them; their diſcourſes and harangues 
againſt the loftineſs of the two haughty culprits 
had, during the time of the aſſembly, effectually 
exaſperated the minds of all againſt them. At 
tength thouſands of Thebans pronounced almoſt 
in a whiſper the fatal ſentence ; there remained 
hardly another hope for the two friends, leſs glo- 
rious ſtill than unfortunate, but that of being 
united in their deaths, as they had been during 
their lives. Pelopidas on the verge of the ſcaffold 
was all that Epaminondas regarded; the danger 
his friend was in made him forget that he wi 
himſelf in the ſame condemnation.“ 

To diſarm the fury of the multitude, he con- 

feſſed the fault he had been guilty of in diſobeſ. 
ing the law; but he took the whole upon himſel. 


He perſuaded his fellow - citizens that it __ he 
8 alone, 


(7) Note XVI. 
orn. Nepos. 
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done, if we may uſe the expreſſion, who forced 
his friend to violate the law, and conſequently 
that he alone ought to bear the puniſhment for 
both. He added, that it would be unjuſt to pu- 
| niſh Pelopidas for an outrage which he only had 
committed. © I will not employ in my. defence, 
continued he, © the aid and force of eloquence; 
« ] did not expect to appear innocent before you, 
„O Thebans, except by means of my good for- 
| « tune, and your conqueſts ; ſince they plead for 
© « me in vain, you may pronounce my ſentence. 
e am the firſt to condemn myſelf, and I con- 
| « ſent, if it muſt be ſo, to ſerve as an example; 
| « but, before I die, ſuffer me to make yet one re- 
4 queſt to you, to the end that poſterity in hear- 
ing of my puniſhment may alſo be informed of 
| © the cauſe of it. I ſuffer death for having hap- 
| © pily led you into Laconia, into which country, 
before you, no enemy had been able to pe- 
| © netrate; I ſuffer for having carried into their 
towns and territories, the deſolation which their 
army had firſt brought upon our miſerable 
country; I ſuffer for reſtoring the Meſſenians, 
for re-uniting the Arcadians, for ruining the 


e  Lacedemonians ; I ſuffer, laſtly, for your vic- 
old WE «© tories, for your conqueſts, and for having en- 
er © larged your power: behold the crimes for 
which I am condemned! Grant me the favour 

to preſerve the memorial of them to poſterity, 
con- | cauſe them to be engraved on my tomb: ſtone, 
07- WW © that the reaſons of your ſentence may be there 
1 conſecrated to immortality. If you promiſe 


me this laſt ſatisfaction I ſhall die without re- 
1 cc gret.“ | : 
So pathetic a ſpeech brought all back to a right 
way of thinking. It undeceived the majority of 
| "me 
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raiſed to the firſt employments, their elevation 
ſerved only to make their fall the more diſgrace. 


intrigue iniquitouſly raiſe to important ſtations, 


mand, returned to the ſtrict ſubordination of the 
time of war. He bore this degradation like: 


free from public buſineſs, ſo eſſential to the cul- 


late the movements of the heart. A philoſopier 


he was as plain and humble as the moſt ob. 
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the audience. They perceived the horrible in. 
Juſtice they were about to commit; they rok 
from their ſeats and declared the accuſed full; 
acquitted. . 
Meneclides and his baſe accomplices alone per. 
ſiſted in their irreconcileable hatred, The ſuc. 
ceſſes of Epaminondas and Pelopidas were enix 
they could never pardon for the degree of con. 
tempt into which they were fallen. If they wer 
unable to deſtroy theſe two great men, they had x 
leaſt the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them excluded fon 
the government. This envious cabal gave it 
chiefs worthy of itſelf, without talents, without 
virtue, and without experience, Inconfideratey 


ful; the common lot of thoſe whom ambition and 


Epaminondas, by being ſtripped of his com. 


pooreſt and moſt 1gnoble Thebans; a citizen 
without authority in peace, a common ſoldier in 


real philoſopher, as a deſirable favour ; it reſtoret 
him to his former tranquillity, and to that leiſur 


tivation of the ſciences. Parade and vain glor 
had no part in the profeſſion he made of love tor 
the ſciences, which improve the mind and regt- 


for his own immediate benefit, in his enquiry alte 
truth and wiſdom he looked for them only. Alte 
ſo many bold enterpriſes, crowned with fuccel 


ſcure citizen with whom he condeſcended to col 
verſe. | 
| His 
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Epaminondas. The latter did not ſcem to per-. iſo | 


red before an engagement, which had ſecured te art 


openly declared his reſentment. He aſſembled 
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« expreſſion, the power of Sparta in one day, and 
ce to reſtore all Greece to liberty?” 

From the force of theſe replies, Meneclides a 
laft perceived that it was dangerous to puſh to 
far, the modeſty of a man whoſe actions were his 
eulogy. One ſingle truth of the nature of tho 
which Epaminondas told him on this occaſion, 
blunted the keeneſt ſhafts of envy, and retorted 
on itſelf that ſhame and confuſion which it l. 
boured to caſt upon virtue. His neglect of his 
perſon and love of poverty, without doubt ex. 
poſed Epaminondas to this perſecution, 
Pelopidas, who in the lap of abundance held 
riches in no higher eſtimation, was treated with 
more reſpect by Menechdes. He was warm, im- 

etuous, and impatient of affronts; in inſulting 
him, he muſt have been prepared to give a re-. 
ſon for it, a riſk which Meneclides did not cho Wi, 
to run; conſequently the attacks he made upon Wig: 
his character were more ſecret, and conducted 
with more addreſs. 1 8 

An eminent artiſt painted a piece for the town Wil 
of Thebes.“ Meneclides prevailed with him 0 Wi: 
chooſe for his ſubject the battle which Charon had e 
gained ſome time before that of Leuctra. Tis WM 
was offering the groſſeſt affront to Pelopidas and 


ceive it; but Pelopidas enraged that this combi eo: 
which was but a ſkirmiſh, ſhould be thus prefer- Wi 


ſafety of Thebes and the liberty of Greet Way 


the people whoſe affections he had conciliated bf 
his unremitting generoſity ; he informed them thit 


it was Meneclides who had induced the parte 
| | 1 | A 


* Plut. in Pelop. 
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| mus to inſult him, and to deprive him of an 
| honour equal to his higheſt ambition. He did 


: WE Charon, in attacking Meneclides, all the juſtice 
o nich was due to him; but he remonſtrated with 
dme people, that it was not cuſtomary to honour 


only one individual for publick ſucceſſes : nay, 


w tat it was even good policy to refer them to the 
ed WWW nation at large. At length he unmaſked Mene- 
a- WE clides, and ſhewed him in his true colours; en- 
iis WW vious, reſtleſs, turbulent, employed only in the 


© miſchievous office of ſowing diſcord amongſt the 
better and more illuſtrious citizens, and capable 
Bof ſetting the whole ſtate in a ferment, if they 


ith dd not inflict ſome exemplary puniſhment upon 
. bo execrable a character. 

ng Pelopidas had no occaſion to expatiate farther 
c2- on the ſubject; the people, ever the adorers, and 
nol doo often the ſlaves of their benefactors, under- 
pon Wood quickly from his diſcourſe what he wiſhed. 


Meneclides, the juſt victim of his own cabals and 
y intrigues, was unanimouſly condemned to pay 
fine in atonement for his ſeditious attempts. Ir 
Was ſo large, that being unable to raiſe the mo- 
Fey, he was obliged to fly his country; but not, 
Wowever, without firſt endeavouring to make an 


; and i Inlurrection in his favour. Having nothing more 
* Wo fear, he threw off all diſguiſe, and openly diſ- 
Myvay 


| Covered the moſl dangerous citizen that Thebes 

Eantained within her walls. But ſuch heads of 
Perties are rarely ſupported in adverſity ; they 

wave many partiſans, but not one friend: proſpe- 

Ty brings flatterers and followers, who in adver- 

y abandon them without ſhame, as well as with- 

Wt regret, 

. Thus did Pelopidas vindicate his own and his 
Wiend's character. He did not ſeem to ſuffer any 
| Yo. II. 1 thing 
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thing from their joint diſgrace ; that liberal 
which was one of his moſt amiable qualities, 3. 
tached to him, more and more, thoſe affecio 
which Meneclides wiſhed to draw away from hin 
Epaminondas, who in the poverty he admired 
could not employ the ſame means to gain th: 
love of the people, did not receive the ſame te 
timonies of zeal and attention: however, for 4 
this apparent difference, both were equally hap 
py. Pelopidas enjoyed his reputation of a gent 
ous citizen, Epaminondas the comforts of phile. 
ſophy ; and both the one and the other defircd p 
more. ng . 
After ſome years of peace, the war was rener. 


ed with more warmth than ever; Alexander, the 


brother and ſucceſſor of Jaſon in the throne dt 
Pheres, was the original cauſe of it. The q- 
preſſed Theſſalians groaned under the tyranny d 
their new maſter. This inſatiable bloody monte 
carried his cruelties beyond the uſual bounds a 
humanity ; all his ſubjects dreaded him as an e. 


_ ecutioner, nor did any individual amongſt them 


ever recogniſe in him the heart of a father. Hi 
wretched people recollected that Jaſon had ſom 
time before formed an alliance with the Thevanz 
whoſe republic was at that time the moſt form. 
able power of Greece. Never had the unnapp} 
whom ſhe was able to aſſiſt, applied there "0 
vain. Meſſena, heretofore ruined and deſerted, f- 
peopled with its former inhabitants by the car 
and generofity of Epaminondas, was to thole a- 
flicted with the like calamity, a pledge of the l. 
protection. According to the then reigning mil 
ners at Thebes, the defence of the unfortuni 


appeared to the Theſſalians the moſt honouras" 
8 — 
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nee this ſtate could make of her power; and they 
x. ere not diſappointed in their hopes. 

They ſent as ſecretly as poſſible, to implore the 
in M&nftance of the Thebans ; their deputies fortu- 


Ired 


Iately applied to Pelopidas, who was then at 
«1: 


EThebes. The recital of the cruelties of Alexan- 


tel. er, excited in him as much horror againſt the ty- 
r il Wane as he felt compaſſion for his oppreſſed ſub- 
hay. ets. The republic appointed him to go and re- 
er. Ronſtrate with him on the exceſs of his iniqui- 
hilo. Nes, and to declare that the cry of innocent blood 


Eyould not be heard there in vain, unleſs he ceaſ- 
Bed to ſhed it. 


d 0 


ner. Pelopidas departed immediately upon his em- 
„te bay, and ſoon arrived in Theſſaly. He indiſ- 


ne 0 


Eercetly ſuffered ſeveral bodies of the Theſlalian 


: cy- {Whoops to accompany him in his journey; in this 
ya onduct he departed equally from the foreſight of 
ont En able captain, and the character of a prudent 
xs of imbaſſador. In purſuing his rout, he arrived in 


in x. 


Whe environs of Pharſalia, a town ſince become 
them Wi 


Eminent by the defeat of the great Pompey, who 


H there the liberty of Rome expire with his ex- 
fon: Wiring party. Alexander marched out immedi- 
ban tely at the head of a large detachment. Pelo- 
rnit. idas, ſuppoſing he came only to meet him, and 
nap?! Wo intreat his mediation, took no alarm; he wait- 
cre N 8 for him with that cool confidence which nei- 


ed, fe- 
e Cart 


we A.- 


Wicr tears nor foreſees treachery. Alexander ſee- 
Ws him alone with Iſmenias, ſurrounded him, 
Eized him, and had him carried to the priſon at 


ic like Theres; his villainy in fo doing exceeding the im- 
mn. Prudence of Pelopidas. 

i'c r : 
m_ | The tyrant not conſidering that the Thebans 
ure Perc in a condition to exact ample juſtice for ſuch 


| pro- 
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a proceeding, treated his priſoner with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. Pelopidas, who even in chains had re. 
proached him with his perfidy rather as a conqueror 
than a captive, bore this trial with the conſtancy | 
of a man who knew how to raiſe himſelf above ad. 

verſity. Alexander, to humble his pride, produ- 
ced him as a ſhow to the people of Pheres : they 
came in crouds to ſee him, but rather to pity than 
inſult him. He encouraged theſe unhappy peo- 
ple, more diſheartened with his misfortune than 
himſelf, to ſupport the tyranny of Alexander with 
conſtancy ; he alſo deſired ſome perſons to tell 
him, that he had little judgment in his cruelties; 
for inſtead of putting to death ſo many innocent 
citizens, who were incapable of taking vengeance, 
he ought rather to condemn him, who was inclin- 
ed to puniſh all his crimes as ſoon as he was ſet 
at liberty. Ah! why ſhould this man,” ſaid 
Alexander, © be fo willing to die?” It is, 
anſwered Pelopidas, to whom this ſpecch was 
related, © to haſten thy puniſhment, in making 
thee, by my death, ſtill more odious to men and 
gods 
” This haughtineſs, as free and as fierce in chains 
as if Pelopidas had been at the head of an army, 
induced Alexander to give orders, that no one 
whatever ſhould be ſuffered to ſee him. It rail 
the curioſity of Thebe, the tyrant's wife, and wiv, 
for her virtue, deſerved a better huſband. A con- 
ſtancy ſo firm in a fituation ſo deplorable, appear-J 
ed to her worthy of admiration. She cauſed her 
ſelf to be conducted privately to the priſon, 40 
have a ſight of this intrepid ſufferer. The perſon 
of Pelopidas did not, at firſt, juſtify the repo 


Thebe had heard of it; that air of grandeur he 
99 75 Wa 
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was peculiar and natural to him, was done away 
by the ſeverity of his confinement and the inhu- 
manity he was treated with. Thebe contemplated 
him for ſome time, and was unable to conceive 
that ſo great a man ſhould be hid to ſuch a degree 
as hardly ro be known, under the appearance of 
the moſt abje& criminal. A juſt ſentiment of 
| compaſſion ſucceeded her aſtoniſhment ; ſhe had 
| not power to teſtify in words, ſhe could only ex- 
preſs it by her tears. 


ith Pelopidas, equally ſurpriſed at her conduct and 
tel her ſilence, addreſſed her firſt, when he had been 
1 informed who ſhe was. This virtuous woman, af- 
en 


fected with the ſituation in which ſhe beheld him, 
| uttered only theſe few words: How I pity your 
| © unhappy wife, and how much do I feel for 
| © her!” © feel much more for you,” anſwered 
| Pelopidas ; © you have your liberty, and yet ſuffer 
| © ſuch a wicked man as Alexander to live.” 

| Theſe words at firſt made but a ſlight impreſ- 
ſion upon the heart of Thebe; a more particular 
| converſation which ſhe had with Pelopidas after 
this firſt interview, inſpired her in the event with 
a courage above her ſex: ſhe was ſo bold as to 
form a deſign of delivering her country from a 
| tyrant, in whom ſhe forgot her huſband ; and ſhe 
vas able to put this plot in execution. We ſhall 


| ſee in the ſequel the ſucceſs of ſo extraordinary an 
| enterpriſe, 


* 
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15 | | Alexander's cruelty to Pelopidas increaſed till 
1M daily. He had the art to preſerve his life, that he 
oe n might inceſſantly inflict upon him freſh torments ; 


this is the favourite art and ſcience of tyrants. 
Alexander carried them, if poſſible, further than 
ay others, Heaven, which puts a period to im- 
| 13 punity, 
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when men put none to the 
h ſoon after deprived him of his throne and 
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pared for him, 
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his life. 
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1 HE news of the outrage which Alexander 
had offered the Thebans, in the perſon of their 
E ambaſſador, ſoon arrived at their capital. This 
violent incroachment upon rights held ſacred a- 
mong all nations, excited lefs ſurpriſe than indig- 
nation; the tyrant was known for a man whole 
headſtroag paſſions nothing could controul. 
Ihe infamous impriſonment of Pelopidas inte- 
© reſted all orders of the republic in his misfortune ; 
© the people regretted a father, the country a guar- 
dian, all good men a friend and protector; one 
general cry declared war againſt Alexander. The 
new polemarchs received orders inſtantly to take 
the field, to puniſh the crime, in loading with 
chains him who injuriouſly put them upon virtue. 
It ſeems from the conduct of the Thebans, that 
they did not place much confidence in them: th 

| created a general independent of their authority 
and their caprices; and Cleomenes, who was in- 
velted with this ſupreme dignity, was, under a new 
3 DS name, 
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name, the leading man in the ſtate, and abſolute 


ſtructed the ſoldiers how to obey in the moſt dit- 
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maſter of the army.“ 
Epaminondas, excluded from the command 
more by his own madeſty than the faction of Me. 
neclides, did not heſitate to ſerve as a common 
ſoldier, rather than abandon Pclopidas ; more ſo- 
licitous of ſhewing his affection to a dear unhay. 
y friend, than of the dazzling honours of the 
higheſt employments. He was the firſt that gt. 
fered to go to Theſſaly, and was enrolled without 
any diſtinction but that which envy could not rob 
him of, the honour of bearing a name as dreadful 
to his enemies as it ought to have been revered at 
home, Thus equally profitable to his country in 
diſgrace or in favour, after having taught the of. 
ficers how to command, he by his example in. 


ficult circumſtances, 

The polemarchs quickly arrived in Theſſaly, 
To conquer, they had only to avail themſelves of 
the ardour of the ſoldiers. The bare reſentment 
of the injury the republic had received from the 
tyrant would have ſupplied every defect; but it it 
is an happineſs to generals to meet with ſuch di- 
poſitions in an army, much addreſs is requiſite to 
employ them properly. The polemarchs gave 4 
woeful proof that they were not poſſeſſed of it. 

It was the genius of the Theban nation, to 
blame equally the virtues and faults of their ge- 
nerals. It was difficult to diſcover in the firſt cx. 
pedition into Theſſaly, the conquerors of the bra 
yeſt and beſt diſciplined people of Greece. Alex- 
ander beat them on every occaſion; he purſued 
them, followed them cloſely, and at laſt ſhut m 


* Pauf. in Beot. C. 3. 
+ Plut. in Pelop. Diod, Sic. B. 15. 
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up in a ſmall ſpot which he had laid entirely 
waſte, and from which they could draw no ſup- 
lies. 

The want of proviſions reduced them to the 
aſt extremity : the loſs of their lives ſeemed to be 
cloſe at the heels of that of their reputation. The 
polemarchs could find no expedient to extricate 
them out of this danger, but that of ſhamefully 
abandoning their enterpriſe. The army received 
orders to decamp, and apprehended the deſign of 
the inexpert leaders, who were inconſideratcly ſet 
at its head, of returning to Thebes ; it was obli- 
red to ſacrifice to duty and ſubordination the grief 
ir felt at leaving Pelopidas in the dungeons of 
Pheres. i 
It was in motion to depart out of Theſſaly, 
© when Alexander, followed by a detachment of ca- 
E yalry, fell upon it unawares. The Thebans, preſſ- 
| edon all ſides, defended themſelves with deſperate 
| courage: but what ſignifies courage when conduct 
and abilities are wanting in the generals? Alex- 
ander's cavalry broke chem to pieces; they were 
all covered with wounds, and thoſe who had eſ- 
caped unhurt were worn out with fatigue. It was 
All over with that army which victory had ſo long 
attended, and which wanted only a head to tri- 
umph over its enemy. 8 
In this extremity, the general voice of the ſol- 
| Giers conferred the command upon Epaminondas; 
all intreated him to accept it, and to repair, if 
| Poſſible, the faults of thoſe who had been fo im- 
| Prudently entruſted with it. The buſineſs was ſo 
deſperate, that to undertake to remedy it, muſt: 
: have been at the riſk. of his reputation : but the 
ö langer of the Thebans, his anxiety for their pre- 
ation, ſuch a flattering inſtance of their eſtęeem 
| Ds | and 
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and confidence, prevented Epaminondas from con. 
fidering how much his own glory was concerned, 

Every thing that could poſſibly be done in ſuch 
a conjuncture preſented itſelf to his mind inſtant. 
ly, and he put it in execution without loſing à 
ſingle moment, with a ſpirit which belongs only 
to thoſe who are bleſſed with that happy quick- 
neſs, which diſcovers the evil, the remedy, and 
the proportion of the means to the deſired end. 
Ne ordered ſome horſe, and all the light infan- 
try, to join him. They obeyed with cagernel, 
and he marched them boldly through ſhowers of 
arrows, which Alexander's cavalry inceſſantly let 
fly. He formed them 1n the rear of the retreating 
army, and by this movement the rear became the 
front. While Epaminondas made a ſtand, and re- 
pulled the enemy, the Thebans taking heart ral. 
lied, recovered their ranks, and march-d in order, 
in ſpite of Alexander's purſuit, who ſoon peicciv 
ed, from this new manceuvre, with whom he had 
to do. Content therefore with his former ſucceſſes, 
he judged he ſhould only riſk them in perſiſting 
to puſh them any farther; he reſolved therefore to 
ſuffer the Thebans to retreat unmoleſted. They 
departed out of Theſſaly, and ſhortly after arrived 
at Thebes without any accident. 

The fiſt thing the people did was to puniſh 
thoſe preſumptuous citizens who had arrogant!y 
taken upon themſelves a burden they were not 4 
ble to ſupport; they were each of them condemn- 
ed in a fine of 10,000 drachmas. The ſum was 
much beyond their abilities, and being incapable 
of paying it, they were obliged to go into yolun- 
rary exile, which was the intention of the decree. 

It was neceſſary after their degradation to ge 


them a ſucceſſor, and it was no difficult matter © 
ED Ns Pn 
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point out the perſon on whom the choice of the 
E ation muſt fall. Epaminondas himſelf had no 
doubt but it muſt be upon him. Before they pro- 
E ceded to the clection, he thought it his duty to 


inform the Thebans, that the conduct they had 


held with reſpect to him, would not in the leaſt 
fſacken that ſtrictneſs of diſcipline which he had 


E always enforced amongſt them. He told them 


E before-hand, that no unreaſonable and weak fear 
of diſpleaſing them, nor any ambitious deſire of 
continuing in the command, ſhould be capable of 
E inducing him either to ſuffer them to remain idle, 
or to tolerate the leaſt remiſineis. © Take care 
then,“ ſays he to them, © I declare to you, be- 
4 fore it is too late, if you entruſt to me the care 
of commanding you, I accept it only for the 
= © fake of leading you to a war which cannot be 
E © ſucceſsful but by your cxcelling in labour and 
E © fatigue.” For all this warning, both foldiers 


1] and people elected him; he was appointed to the 


government of the ſtate, both civil and military, 
and the republic iſſued an order to levy a ſecond 
E army to go againſt the tyrant of Pheres. 
It repaired into Theſſaly as ſoon as it was in a 
condition to march. Und: 


E {pirit of Epaminondas, which animated them, 
made them, if IJ may ſo ſay, other men; the re- 
putation he had acquired, had made him known 
and reſpected throughout Greece. At the bare re- 
port of his march, Alexander, deſerted by his al- 
lies, was left almoſt alone againſt the Theban ar- 
my. At Sparta, at Thebes, nay even in Theſſa- 
he they expected daily no other news, than that 
el the puniſhment he ſo richly merited, and hg: 
| 3 


z | | er the new general the 
fame ſoldiers formed a very different army. The 
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the humane temper of the nation led them to yit 
for with general impatience. * 
The inveterate ſpirit of the ſoldiers, their at. 
tachment to Pelopidas, the ability and good for. 
tune of Epaminondas, left hardly any room t, 
doubt of victory. But he was not come bar; 
to conquer, his firſt object was the deliverance qt 
Pelopidas. He prolonged the war. Able to take 
the greateſt advantages, he was not in a hurry tg 
exert his whole force; he even ſuffered Alexander 
to exerciſe his uſual cruelties upon his own ſubjects 
By puſhing him to the Jaſt extremity, as he had 
it in his power to do, he would infallibly hae 
induced him to alter his conduct towards them, 
Preſſed by the Thebans, it would have been na- 
tural for him to endeavour to regain the affectioꝶ 
of the Theſſalians. On the other hand, the ſuc. 
ceſs of Epaminondas in haſtening the deftruction 
of the tyrant, might without doubt have hafirne 
the death of Pelopidas. The apprehenſion of the 
loſs of his friend, and the return of the Theft. 
lians, induced Epaminondas to uſe ſtratagem with 
an enemy little worthy of it. He amuſed him for 
a long time with manceuvres as judicious as tity 
were various; careful above all not to loſe fight 
of him, and to induce him to think, that he on) 
watched for ſome favourable opportunity to gil 
him battle. | 
Alexander, under continual anxiety, could no- 
bear the perplexity this conduct threw him iN. 
The fear of a rebellion of his ſubjects, the ch. 
racter of Epaminondas, and poſſibly more than 
all, the workings of his own conſcience, if he u- 
ſtill ſenſible of them, heightened the danger . 


 cefſantly in his eyes; ſo that he ſaw no othef 1 
mcd, 


* Plut, in Pelop. 
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medy for the diſagreeable ſituation he was redu- 
ced to, but the hope of conciliating the Theban 
neral. 5 


Et Ne eee GGG 
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© who after having in vain attempted to juſtify their 
E maſter's conduct ſolicited peace of him: They 


E ready to accept of ſuch terms as he ſhould name. 
E FEpaminondas anſwered the ambaſſadors, that 

he ſhould think he diſhonoured his own name and 
E that of the Thebans, in treating with a tyrant as 


1 country with the deſign of forcing him to an ac- 
count for the outrage he had been guilty of to 
E Pelopidas ; that the ſole mean of repairing fo a- 
E trocious a violation, was ſetting Pelopidas at li- 
berty; and that a truce would ſuffice to regulate 
= what was neceſſary to be done previous to that 
ſtep. 955 1 

E Alexander, on receiving the report of the am- 
baſſadors, accepted the truce. The preliminary 
article on which it was founded, and without the 
due obſervance of which it could not continue, 
was the enlargement of Pelopidas and Iſmenias. 
At length, after a moſt ſevere and dangerous 
E captivity, this illuſtrious priſoner was ſet at liber- 
J; the pleaſure of owing it to Epaminondas ren- 
© cred it ftill more valuable, from the affection he 
bad for him. What tranſport muſt not a moſt 


= Once, and if I may fo ſay, at one glance, the 
light, his friend, and his deliverer ! To have any 
3 idea of it, it is neceſſary to have experienced the 
| (lights of the moſt lively and ſincere friendſhip, 
3 ng by the aſſemblage of the moſt amiable 
E Virtues, | | 


Epaminondas 


For this purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors to him, 


concluded with aſſuring him, that Alexander was 


E with an ordinary enemy; that he had entered his 


© generous and ſenſible heart feel, in ſeeing at 
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ed by the Theſſalians, by the army, and by the 


of the friend who was ſet at liberty. Theſe ac- 


rived without any enemy daring to attempt to in- 


peace with the Thebans, only as long as was fe. 


to the court of Perſia, Their deſign was to cn. 


Thebans alone, they ſaid, incited by Epaminon- 


Epaminondas had been drawn into Theſſaly by 
the deſire only of delivering Pelopidas. As ſoon 
as he had ſucceeded in his undertaking, he reti. 
ed, and left to Heaven the care of puniſhing , 
tyrant, whom the ſafety of his friend had obliged 
him to ſpare, and whom honour and good-faith 
would not permit him to attack, after having 
granted him a truce. The marks of joy expref. 


ſeveral people they paſſed through, was the ſole 
triumph of the friend who opened the priſon, and 


companied them as far as Thebes, where they ar. 


terrupt their march. They were there received 
with acclamations of joy by their relations, their 
friends, and all ranks of the republic. 

The Lacedemonians in the mean time kept the 


ceſſary to put themſelves in a condition to diſtrel 
them with more certainty by a war. Agelilaus 
and the Ephori ſent Antalcidas (2) on an embaſi; 


age Artaxerxes to guarantee a treaty of peact, 
which he had propoſed to Greece, and which the 


das, refuſed to ratify. The Athenians allo {et 
Timagoras to the court of Perſia with the ne WF 
views; but Artaxerxes, whom the Greeks called | 
the Great King, would exert his power only to 4 
them juſtice. | 

Antalcidas, however, found means to deceive 
his equity, in repreſenting matters to him unfair- 
iy. This reaſon prevailed with the Thebans 0 
appoint alſo an ambaſſador, who might fuppor 


(% Note XIX. 
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© :heir intereſts with Artaxerxes, in declaring the 
nuth to him. Pelopidas was unanimouſly choſen 
br this important negociation : his birth, his re- 
putation, his magnificence, his knowledge of man- 
Find, and his addreſs in managing them, his con- 
ſtancy proved by adverſity, would give his em- 
baſfy much more weight and conſequence than he 
derived from it. 

When he arrived at the court of Artaxerxes, 
E the ſatrapes, the generals, all the great officers of 
E the palace and ſtate, paid to his fame and virtue 
the flattering homage of their eſteem and admir- 
© ation, A few years before, the Lacedemoniaus 
had made this formidable power tremble ; their 
arms had ſhaken to the very foundation the king- 
doms of Suſa and Ecbatana. The Thebans, or 
E rather Epaminondas and Pelopidas, had ſo effec- 
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E that they had forced this haughty republic to con- 
fine herſelf within the borders of the Eurotas. 


E ncral, who had on all occaſions routed the con- 
E querors of almoſt all the nations with whom they 
bad waged war. 

lis political talents were not inferior to his mi- 
| litary: he gained the affections of Artaxerxes, in 
proportion as he became known to him and enter- 
adi into his character; convinced, that when once 
the heart is prepoſſeſt, it is eaſy to win the judg- 
ment. That prince imbibed ſo ſtrong a prejudice 
bor him, that he could not prevent the other am- 
baſſadors from obſerving it: he however, ſhewed 
Antalcidas the higheſt marks of diſtinction; he 
en went ſo far, as one day to preſent him his 
crown, after it had been perfumed with the moſt 
Coltly eſſences: but he did this honour leſs to the 
: Lacedemo- 


E tually reduced the power and authority of Sparta, 


The Perſians could not keep their eyes off a ge- 
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Lacedemonians than to the former conſequence 
which this nation had acquired throughout the 
world, The prince's heart exerted itſelf without 
parade and without conſtraint with Pelopidas; po. 
licy alone directed his conduct towards Antalci. 
das: a friend and intimate, if I may fo Ipeak, 
with the one, and a ſovereign with the other, 
The ſucceſs of Pelopidas's embaſſy ſhewed hoy 
far he was able to bring Artaxerxes over to his 
views and the intereſts of his country. Whatever 
he aſked was granted him. Sparta laid claim tg 
the ſovereignty of Greece ; all their towns were 
declared independent. Meſſena rebuilt and re 
peopled by Epaminondas, was confirmed in the 


_ enjoyment of her original liberty. The Lacede- 


monians were the only people of Greece vith 
whom the king of Perſia had hitherto condeſcend. 


ed to enter into a particular alliance. The The- 


bans were declared friends and allies of Artax- 
erxes, and their deſcendents, for ever. 
The departure of Pelopidas did him no le 


honour than his reſidence. While the other am- 


baſſadors greedily received all ſorts of preſents, 
he accepted only of what was neceſſary to ſhev 
his tellow-citizens, as proofs of the favour and 
good-will of the prince. He carried home vi 
him only the eſteem of the Perſians ; but the rel 
were loaded with the contempt and curſes of the 
people along with their treaſures. 


While the affairs of the Thebans took ſo fa- 


vourable a turn in Perſia, Epaminondas was cn. 


ployed in improving more and more the manner 
of his fellow-citizens. Thar ſpecies of men born 
in obſcurity, whoſe aſſurance and addreſs 1s their 


beſt qualification, whoſe poverty 1s their whole li- 


heritance, and who by cunning know how to po 
þ | —_ | CU” 
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cure in a hurry the riches and conſequence which 
nature has denied them, began now to appear in 
E Greece. They had adminiſtrators of the public 
E venues, who knew how, out of them, to repair 
the injuries of fortune. Epaminondas well in- 
E Ormed of the malverſations of one of theſe ver- 
min, reſolved to make him diſgorge a part of his 
iniquitous plunder. A friend of his, reduced by 
bis virtue to the loweſt indigence, came to implore 
bis aſſiſtance. Epaminondas ſent him in his name, 
E to demand 600 crowns of the receiver, whole 
peculation he was acquainted with. This man, 
aſtoniſned, ran haſtily to aſk Epaminondas, it 
hat his friend had ſignified to him was true; and 
bis reaſon for ſo doing? © Becauſe, anſwered 
E © Epaminondas, he whom I ſent to you is reduced 
| © to extreme poverty, only by adhering to the 
E © niceſt probity ; and that you are grown very 
iich, only by having unconſcionably robbed 
your country.” The receiver did not think it 
adviſcable to appeal from ſo well-founded a ſen- 
E tence, he inſtantly paid the 600 crowns, in which 
be had been condemned; an act of juſtice, as 
ſpeedy, as it was profitable to the ſtate, from 
vyhich the ſubtlety of eloquence, and the corruption 


_— 


ol judges, had not as yet found the means of 


edcaping. 
fands of the republic, contrive to provide ho- 
rourably for virtuous citizens, who miſerably lan- 
guſned in indigence. Whenever there was at 
Lhebes any young woman whoſe parents had left 
3 her no other fortune but beauty and virtue, he 
condemned the receivers general, to portion her: 
bometimes from a love of benevolence, his ruling 
belion, which might ſeem exceflive, he went fo 
b You 1h K tar, 


. 
4 
* 


Ihus did Epaminondas, without touching the 
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far, as to force, if I may ſo call it, his friendz 
out of their abundance, to contribute to relicye 
the diſtreſſcs oi theſe unhappy purtons, When 
they were marricd, and when he rave thein the 
fortune which his generous care hart cc cted, he 
named the benciactors to whom they were ghling 


fl Joe 0 . ö 4 I 

that they might ſhew their gratitude to them. | | 
He had conceived ſuch an averiion to the ſir t 
of ſelf- intereſt and avarice, that he would not ſpar i 
any individual. One of his armour-bcarcrs, having te 
on a time received a vait ſum for the ranſom & ; te 
priſoner, Epaminondas ſent for him. “ Bring me th 
my buckler, ſays he to him, with a well-founded ta 
ce jndignation; and go ſpend the remainder of h 


your lite in drunkenneſs and gluttony, which i; 
«© doubtleſs what you propoſe to yourſelt, in bat}; 
cc amaſſing great riches : they will have too many 
ce charms to ſuffer you ever hereafter to expoſe 
ce yourſelf in battle, as you did when you wer 
© poor. 

A ſeverity ſo inflexible, reſtored inſenſibly good 
order in the finances, and fidelity amongſt thoſ 
to whom they were entruſted. The abolition 0f 
impunity kept at length the moſt greedy ayarice 
within the bounds of moderation. 

This reform in the handling and adminiſtration 
of the revenues being ſo happily begun, Epan- 
nondas applied himſelf entirely to another ohe 
of equal importance to the glory and well-being 
of his country.“ This was the eſtabliſhment of 
marine, capable of making head againſt the Lace. 
demonians, and above all againſt che Athenians 
Theſe two people drew both in war and Peace 
the greateſt advantages from their fleets: i! 
gave them ſuch weight with their neighbours, i” 

| Fpaminencd 
* Diod. Sic. B. 15. 
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Fpaminondas could not without jealouſy, behold 
them enjoy excluſively an advantage which it de- 
pended only on the Thebans themſelves to par- 


take of. | 


| modious for eſtabliſhing ports: rich foreſts, a- 
| bounding in timber, the moſt proper for naviga- 
| tion, covered her mountains; her inhabitants were 
induſtrious, fond of labour ; nothing was wanting 
to enable them to have a formidable navy but a 
| taſte for it. Epaminondas had already inſpired 
the majority with it; nothing remained but to 
| take advantage of the favourable diſpoſition he 
had raiſed in them. ö 

| For this purpoſe he convoked an aſſembly of 
| the people, to whom he proved in a ſet ſpeech, 
bow much a powerful navy had contributed to the 
diſtinction which Sparta and Athens had acquired; 
W then artfully raiſing the jealouſy of the Thebans, 
he made them perceive how diſgraceful it was to 


blem, that theſe two nations ſhould divide among 
mem the empire of this vaſt element, without 
ö aſteeming hem, to uſe the expreſſion, as any thing. 


He added, that if they had the ambition to take 
advantage of their 260d fortune, it depended on 


10 WE tiemlelves alone, to be as well reſpected at ſea as 
on ſhore; that they had in the late wars laid up 
i mmenſe riches, which could not be applied to a 
wore noble or uſeful purpoſe, than the conſtruc- 
boa and equipment of a fleet; that he was not 
ce. Sn Orant that young as they were in the know- 
edge of ſea affairs, they would have occaſion for 


ee practice and experience of ſuch of their neigh- 


. 
þ 


bours whom time and habit had made perfect in 


= 


em; but that nothing was more eaty than to 


% 


Ind out thoſe aids eſſentially neceſſary at firit, and 
| K 2 Which 


Beotia had on her coaſts places the moſt com- 
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which a knowledge, not hard to be acquired, 
would ſoon enable them to do without; that the 
people of the iſle of Rhodes, of Chios, and ſive. 
ral others, would eagerly ſeize this occaſion of 
being ſerviceable to them; in a word, that to ob- 
tain among the Greeks the empire of the ſea, 3 
they had already gained that of the land, incling. 
tion to ſhare it with their neighbours only was 
wanting. ; 

The plan was ſo well laid, the proportion of 
the means to the end was ſo evident, that the 
Thebans could not avoid perceiving the utility of 
the new eſtabliſhment. Hardly had Epaminondas 
left off ſpeaking, when the people paſſed a decree, 
in which they ordered that he ſhould provide a 
fleet of 100 gallies, of which he was to build a 
part, and purchaſe the reſt. 

It was moſt probable that the Athenians, ever 
Jealous neighbours, would oppoſe the execution: 
this deſign with all their might. The fame de- 
_ cree directed the levying an army to go and take 
poſſeſſion of Rhodes and Chios, where the Thebany 
had reſolved to learn the art of navigation. Ept- 
minondas was appointed general ; and aniyating 
the ardour of the public by his own excrtions, kt 
applied them ſo well, that in a few days he de- 
parted to take poſſeſſion of the two iflands. 

The Athenians, as had been foreſeen by the 
Thebans, ſent Laches, one of their beſt fea off 
cers to oppoſe their attempt; but the name d 
Epaminondas, and the character of his trov5 
rendered their armament ineffectual; The Ihe. 
bans took poſſeſſion of Rhodes and Chios, almoſt 
in ſight of the enemy's fleet, which durſt not cv 
attempt to prevent their landing. Thebes, 05 

er ! 8 


this means, ſoon made great ſtrides towards the 
empire 
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empire of Greece on both elements. What had 
not her enemies to dread, when theſe new forces, 
acting in concert with the troops, ſhould attack 
them on all ſides? _ 

Nothing was wanting to Epaminondas but 
length of days, to raiſe his country to the ſove- 
reignty of Greece by ſea, as well as land; but 
E death ſrems to delight in taking off great men, 
4 in the full career of their glory. Thebes, raiſed 
trom the loweſt and moſt obſcure ſituation to the 
E higheſt degree of power ſhe could with, was de- 


I and her liberty; ſhe ſunk again ſoon after their 
E deccaſe into the inſignificancy, out of which they 
had, if I may uſe the expreſſion, forced her. 

While indulging in the proſpect of her newly- 
acquired greatneſs ſhe ſeemed to enjoy a profound 
E tranquillity, ſhew as upon che brink of the greateſt 
danger that had ever threatened her. Several 
E cxiles, deſpairing of their recall under a goyern- 
ment ſo ſevere as that of Epaminondas, dzter- 
E mined to ſeek their pardon in the deſtruction of 
tte ſtate, They perſuaded the reſtleſs and factious 
E {pirits, that power divided amongſt ſevere! magi- 
& itrates was much more gentle, and had much 
greater advantages, than a popular government. 
They argued that this change would not be at- 
ended with ſo many difficuities as they might 
magine, and undertook to eſtabliſn an ariſtocracy 
r Thebes, provided they would ſecond their zeal 
and courage. e 
5 1 This was ſufficient to engage a party.“ All, 
| hole irregular conduct and ruined fortune had 
et them no hope but in the abolition of the 
; K 3 ancient 


Diod. Sic. B. 11. 


prived at length of the two reſtorers of her glory 
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ancient laws, were eager to enroll their names 
among the conſpirators. 

The eloquence and addreſs of the chic; pro- 
cured allies who were to furniſh them with Power. 
ful aſſiſtance, when they declared themſelves. The 
blow was ſo much the more dangerous, as it wi 
meditated and conducted by Thebans. They 
were acquainted with the town; they knew at what 
time it might be moſt eaſily ſurpriſed, There was 
a particular day, on which the inſpectors reviewed 
the arms; this was the day, when the town would 
be lulled in ſecurity, which the conſpirators fixed 
upon for the deſtruction of all who wiſhed to op- 
pole their deſigns. ; 

The mortal blow which threatened Thebe, 
awakened the love of their country in the heart 
of the leaſt violent. Epaminondas, Pelopidas, al 
the moſt valuable citizens were to ſeal the ney 
reform with their blood. That kind of eſteem 
virtue ever commands, touched hearts that trem- 
bled even before the crime, and made them behold 
with horror the abominable ſacrifice of the firmeſt 
prop of their republic: reflection made them 
aſhamed of their conſpiracy, and ſhame opened : 
way to repentance, With theſe diſpoſitions, they 
went in ſearch of Epaminondas, and informed him 
of the plot that was agitating againſt Thebes and 
againſt himſelf. Their pardon was the reward d 

their diſcovery. e | 
Ihe reſt of the conſpirators actually fell upon 
Thebes on the day agregd upon; they were at 
tended by 300 horſe, which the Orchomen!at: 
had ſent to ſuſtain them. The Thebans being 
inſtructed, waited for them in good order; e 
ſoon overcame them, and not one eſcaped. Ih 
were carried directly before the people; 1 
| ater; Rb | -onduf 
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conduct was their conviction ; they were con- 
demmed to death, and inſtantly executed. 

| The Orchomenians, their accomplices, who 
locked only for an occaſion of riſing, were treated 
E wich the lame ſeverity : to prevent in future the 
ke treachery irom them, it was determined to 
nac their town. The troops marched thither 
E with the ſpirit os revenge 3 Orchomenus was carried 
I on the firſt allault; ali tune inhabitants were put to 
deach wichout mercy; UCP tpared only the women 
and children, Wo were conauctuned to pzipetual 


Þ ;uſtly merited by ickle and jealous neighbours, 
E who had protuned the ſacredneſs of their alliance 
E with the Thebans, by the blackeſt perfidy. Epa- 
minondas was willing to l-ave a warning to traitors 
E who might be ſo +bandoned and wicked, as to 
E follow the example of the Orchomenians. | 
| Hardly had the Thebans laid down their arms 


— 


| WE obliged, by the troubics of Theſſaly, to reſume 
| WE th:m.* The hopes of impunity had thrown Alex- 
ander again into his old character. To ſatisfy his 
2 = cruel and inſatiable luſt for blood and murder, he 
; WW <firoyed whole towns, and put to death, with the 
n WE moſt unheard of tortures, their unfortunate inha- 
4 WE bitants. The cry of the blood which flowed 


W through all parts of this deſolated country, came 
E 4 ſecond time to the ears of the Thebans. The 
had already attempted to lighten for the Theſſa- 

ans a yoke fo inſupportable; but on the contrary 

they had only added to the weight of it, by the 

E Fcilentment the tyrant felt againſt ſubjects who had 

implored the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers, 


K 4 Tie 


* Plut. in Pelop, 


E ſlavery : a i vere and dreadtul vengeance, but too 


after this bloody execution, when they were 
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Ihe deſperate Theſſalians, who daily expe- 
rienced the moſt deplorable conſequences, ſent a 


ſecond deputation to their generous defenders ; 


they found in them the ſame compaſſion for their 
{ſufferings : all they aſked was granted them. An 


army of 7, ooo fighting men received orders in- 
ſtantly to go and relieve them from their oppreſ- 


ſion, and Pelopidas was appointed general, agrcea- 
bly to their wiſhes. The perſonal injuries he had 
received from the tyrant, increaſed the confidence 
they had in his prudence and his valour, appro- 
ved on ſo many oceans 
Pelopidas having prepared every thing for this 
expedition, an extraordinary accident alarmed his 
army. The ſun was eclipſed juſt as it was ready 
to move out of the town, and this eclipſe was 
looked upon by the multitude as an ill omen. The 
diviners having been conſulted about the event 


which the gods foretold, by this ſuppoſed prodigy, 


anſwered that the eclipſe was an infallible preſage 
of the total defeat of the army, and of the death 
of Pelopidas, if he went into Theſſaly. The 
vulgar, equally ſuperſtitious as ignorant, felt the 
whole terror of the interpretation. Thoſe ſoldiers, 
accuſtomed to look death in the face with firm- 
neſs, ſhrunk back at the phænomenon; they even 
declared openly their repugnance to the Thet- 
ſalian war. 5 
Pelopidas laid no conſtraint upon them; he 
only ſaid, that he would be content with ſuch as 
would turn out volunteers, and follow him.“ 
They were a ſmall number; for all that, Pelopidas 
put himſelf at their head, and departed with the 
deputies, to go to the aſſiſtance of the Theſſalians. 
he collected on his march ſome bodies of troops, 


which 


_ ® Before the Vulgar Ara 365. 
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which came to join him, and with this handful of 
men, preſuming too much on the juſtice of heaven 
and his own courage, he haſtily gave battle to 
Alexander, who had above three times his force. 
The imprudence of this great man, ſo inconſiſtent 
with his character, carried his inconſiderate ardour 
ſo far as to make him guilty of another inſtance 
ſtill more inexcuſable: in exerting the valour of a 
common ſoldier, he gave up the glory of a wiſe 
general. 5 
His army gave way on all ſides, and was on the 
point of being totally defeated. He halted at the 
head of his diſordered troops, looked out for 
Alexander, diſcovered him, and followed by a 
large body of Thebans, he defied him, as foon as 
he got within hearing, to fingle combat, The 
tyrant, inſtead of accepting the challenge, retired 
taftily into the midſt of his guards. Pelopidas, 
charged, broke the front ranks, did every thing 
that could be expected from his cob rage, and fell 
at laſt oppreſſed by numbers: the ſad but juſt 
wages of inconſiderate raſhneſs, which led him to 
expoſe at once his own life, which he loſt, and 
that of his men who were zealous enough to avenge 
it, They ſhewed on this occaſion what reſentment 
for the loſs of a beloyed general is capable of ef- 
tecting. After being formed again around the 
body of Pelopidas, the horſe and foot at once 
charged Alexander's army; they threw it into 
diforder, broke through it, bore down all that 
oppoſed their fury, and killed three thouſand men 
on the field of battle. e 
A victory ſo compleat, was not ſufficient to 
allay the grief of the army. Some cut their hair 
fo expreſs it more forcibly ; others, from the ſame 
motive, deprived their horſes of the ornament of 
4 LED . ei 
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their manes. The wounded, inconſolable, re. 
ſolved to ſuffer their lives to run out with their 
blood, rather. than permit their wounds to be 
dreſſed ; thoſe who had received no wounds, took 
no nouriſhment to reſtore their ſtrength, after the 
fatigues of ſuch a fierce and bloody engagement, 
The whole army ſeemed to eſteem it a crime, to 
have ſurvived a general, who had facrificed his 
life in attempting to deliver them from the yoke 
of tyranny. 
The ſole hope of giving more laſting teſtimo- 
nies of their affection and gratitude to the illuſ- 
trious deceaſed, prevailed with them to moderate 
their deſpair, that they might be able to perform 
the laſt duties with a magnificence worthy 0: 
themſelves and him. The Theſſalians went in a 
body to intreat the few Thebans who had followed 
him, to grant chem the excluſive honour of waſh— 
ing his wounds, embalming his body, and order- 
ing his funeral. The favour was too flattering to 
the nation, to be refuſed. The Theſſalians ſig- 
nalized their zeal by every means that could con- 
tribute to the ſplendour of the ſad ceremony ot 
conveying home the body of Pelopidas. Tit 
funeral proceſſion commenced in their own coun- 
try, and ended only at Thebes. In all the towns 
through which it paſſed, the people, the mag! 
ſtrates loaded with preſents, and the priefts clad 11 
ſacred veſtments, came reſpectfully to mingle ther 
grief with the grateful rears of the Theflalians 
The greateſt honours which were conferred 0! 
Pelopidas, were thoſe he received after his death: 
Rewards moſt flattering to his memory, and ful 
ſufficient to excite the love of thoſe virtues, by t: 
practice of which he had deſerved them, N«t* 
heart but mult be affected wich the bare 912 Gt 
| | them; 
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them ; and what ſentiment can ariſe from mature 
reflection, but a ſecret wiſh of one day obtaining 
the like, which neceſſarily includes that of imita- 
ting thoſe great men, whoſe glory, acquired by 
talents and virtue, we fee crowned at laſt with the 
lamentations and encomiums of all nations? 
Theb< ſoon heard of the death of Pelopidas ; 
the converſations ſhe had with him 1n the priſon 
of Pheres, had firſt raiſed in her ſoul that horror 
which ſhe conceived againſt her huſband. She 
conſtrued ſtrictly the reproof he had given her, 
for ſuffering him to live. She alone was permit- 
ted to enter Alexander's apartment.“ He was 
lurrounded day and night with a company of 
wretches, baniſhed from every country tor their 
crimes. A fit guard for ſo barbarous a prince, 
whoſe cruelties would not ſuffer him to truſt the 5 
care of his perſon to ſubjects whom he governed Jy 
yith an iron {ceptre | 
The death of Pelopidas, brought to Thebe's 41 
recollection the counſel this great man had inad- | 41 
vertently given her ſome years before. Endued 
with courage above her ſex, but at the ſame time Wy. 
pot fufficiently informed, ſhe had the boldneſs to 1 
attempt the effecting it. Every thing ſeemed to 1 N 
conſpire in drawing her on to this extraordinary 
purpoſe: the voice of oppreſſed innorence, the ny 
cry of the blood of ſo many wretches, unjuſtly ſa- 4 
crized, perhaps alſo her own feelings, and the 
continual dread in which the lived of ſharing the 
lame fate as the miſcrable victims of her huſband's 
tyranny, Full of theſe melancholy 1deas, ſhe gave 
herſelf entirely up to them. She dared, without 7 
lhuddering, to contemplate the murder of her Bt. 
band, The ſacred ties which attached her to 
3 him, 
* Plut. in Pelop. Diod, Sic. B. 18. Kenoph. B. 7. 
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him, were not ſtrong enough to reſtrain her; ſhe 
looked upon them as diſſolved by ſuch repeated 


- : f 0 th 
crimes, committed without remorſe. The ab. 
horrence they had raiſed in her againſt the tyrant, 3 
made her forget the huſband; ſhe conſidered him 1 
only as the oppreſſor, the executioner of his ſub- 15 
jects, and poſſibly, one day or other, the perfidi- 1 
ous author of her own deſtruction. 5 
Actuated with theſe ſentiments, ſhe conſpired 01 
the death of the tyrant with his own brothcrs, A 
She introduced them ſecretly into his apartment, wl 
while he was aſleep. Her own hands were not 
ſtained with his guilty blood; but it was nevcr- * 
theleſs ſhed. Alexander fell by the ſtabs he re- he 
ceived from his brothers; but his wife held the 
lights while they aſſaſſinated him. A death, ſays 10 
Plutarch, too gentle for ſuch an abominable mon- r 
ſter; frightful however in its circumſtances, if it li 
is true that nothing is ſo cruel, as to periſh by yer 
the hands of thoſe we love. Thebe, according to 0 
the ſame author, was the firſt woman who was ſo Ay 
deſperate as to attempt the life of her huſband whe 
and king: a deed always inexcuſable, from what 5 
motive ſoever perpetrated. 15 neſ 
Alexander's body was delivered to the people, | pri 
and given up to their reſentment. For want ot ore: 
a more ſubſtantial vengeance, this enraged mov cha 
of wretches, whoſe fathers, huſbands, mothers, and the 
children he had put to death, ſeized the ſhadov livir 
with their uſual raſhneſs and eagerneſs on ſuc! | deft 
occaſions ; the corpſe of the tyrant was treated wit! 
with every outrage the reſentment of his ſubjects A 
could load it with. It was at laſt thrown on king 
to dogs and vultures, like thoſe of the vi * 
criminals. ſea] 


i 113 
Thus 
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Thus the intrepidity of one woman, capable of 
the moſt daring reſolution, compleated the ven- 
ance for the death of Pelopidas, which his army 
had ſo gloriouſly begun. The melancholy charge 


arrived at length at Thebes. It there received the 


tribute of tears and ſorrow which it merited. 
Hiſtory does not inform us how Epaminondas 
ſupported a ſtroke which he muſt have felt very 
ſenſibly: perhaps by his ſilence, by which he 
wiſhed to preſerve the character of a philoſopher, 


which the inconfolable affection of a friend could 


not ſupport with ſufficient conſtancy. Such trials 
have ever been too hard for virtue, though the 
beſt prepared againſt all events. 

To any other than Epaminondas, ſuch a loſs 
would have been irreparable. Death robbed him 
at once of a friend, who was the cornfort of his 
life; a companion, who ſhared the weight of go- 


vernment with him; a counſellor, who aftilt- 


ed him with his advice in all difficult caſes ; 
and a colleague, in rhe command of the army, 
who was able in deſperate circumſtances, to je- 


| cond the prudence of the general with the bold- 


neſs of the ſoldier. However, Epaminondas, de- 


| prived of theſe eſſential aids, appeared only to 


greater advantage. When he had the ole 
charge of the reins of government, he ſurpaſſed 
the fame he had acquircd while Pelopidas was 


| living; it was ſo much the greater, as his mo- 


deſty had no longer any pretence for ſharing it 
with another. 

A ſhort time before the death of Pelopidas, the 
king of Perſia had ſent an ambaſſador to Thebes;* 
he was charged with powers under the prince's 


kal, to receive from Greece the oath of the alli- 


ance 
* Xenoph. B. 7. 
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ance he had renewed with tiem, and which he 
hoped they would at the ſame time enter into with 
the Thebans, who had been excluded out of thc 
firſt treaty by the violence of Ageſilaus. This was 
the moſt terrible blow to the liberty of Greece: 
ſhe felt it; and thus, ſays Xenophon, the project 
of empire, which the Thebans had ſecretly medi. 
tated, all vaniſhed. 

The deputies of the ſeveral ſtates, who were 
met at Thebes to take the oath to the Perflan 
ambaſſador, in the name ot his maſter, would by 
no means conſent that the Thebans ſhould be 
comprehended on the ſame footing as Sparta. 
The ambaſſador refuſing to receive their ratitica- 
tions, unleſs they ſwore alſo to protect Thebes 
with all their forces, when occaſion required, 
all returned home rather than ſubmit to thy 
demand. TS 

It was equally dangerous to the Thebans to 
attempt forcing the ſtates to obey, and not to ſup- 
port the ſtep which the king of Perſia had taken 
in their favour. Epaminondas, to fave the repu- 
tation of his country, without running too great 
a riſk, determined to oblige the Acheans only to 
make an alliance with her. The Arcadians, who 
were inſeparably united with them, rendered this 
people very powerful ; their country bordered 
upon Beotia, and it was of much more conlc- 
quence to the Thebans, to ſubdue or gain them, 
than thoſe who were more diſtant. With this dc- 
ſign, Epaminondas made a ſudden irruption into 
the territories of the Acheans ; while they thought 
themſelves in profound ſecurity, he appeared be- 
fore the gates of their towns with an army by {0 
much the more formidable, as it had never fonglt 
Without conquering. 


An 
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An alarm was ſpread far and near on his arrival; 
the ſecrecy of his reſolves, the quick march of the 
Theban general, had given the Acheans no time 
to prepare for their defence; they were obliged to 
determine to ſurrender at dilcretion : the chiefs of 
the Acheans were ordered by the people to go and 
implore his clemency. With thele refolutions, 
they repaired to Epaminondas, and conſented not 
only that he ſhould treat them as he pleated, but 
alſo to alter their form of government 1t he judged 
it neceflary. _ „„ 

Epaminondas ſatisfied with their ſubmiſſion, told 
them he had not entered their country to aboliſh 
their laws and cuſtorns ; that he only aſked their 
friendſhip, and that on all occaſions they ſhould 
receive proofs of that of the Thebans, if they would 
agree to form an alliance with them, and be at- 
tached to their intereſt. The vicinity of Sparta, 
ever ready to take umbrage at the lealt equivocal 
conduct of their ancient allies, rendered this a very 
dangerous alliance to the Acheans, and particu- 
larly to the Arcadians ; but the miſchief they ap- 
prehended from that quarter was diſtant, and that 
wich menaced them from the Thebans was im- 
mediate. They therefore determined on a treaty 


| with them, and ſolemnly took the accuſtomed 


daths to obſerve it with good faith. Epaminondas, 
| *ho defired no more, returned directly wich his 

army into Beotia, without doing the leaſt damage 
to their territories. | 

He had not marched far, when theſe people 
already fancying they ſaw the Lacedemonians 
coming to demand the reaſon of this forced al- 
| lance, ſent to intreat him not to leave them to 
the vengeance of the Spartans, by leaving them 
defenceleſs. Their requeſt appeared to him rea- 
ſonable; 


— 7 


| 


ſonable; and to ſecure them irom the reſentmen- 


ſtrong proof of fidelity to their ancient allles the 


had raiſed in a hurry, had enabled them to make 


tended Corinth againft the attempts of the Athe- 
nians, but even beat them on ſeveral occaſions. In 


government mult have been deſtroyed, had the 


 Thebans, availing themſelves of circumſtances, 
joined their numerous enemies. The former con- 


and Thebes, the two moſt powerful republics of 
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of thoſe ancient maſters of Greece, he eſtabliſhed 
Theban Harmoſtæ (u) in their towns, and leſt 
them good garriſons. By this prudent conduct, 
a bare preparation for war happily extorted from 
his neighbours what they had refuſed to liſten to 
during the peace. 

About the fame time, the Corinthians gave 2 


Laccdemonians, which induced Epaminondas to 
grant them all they deſired of his country. Ther 
were embarraſſed with a difficult and dangerous 
war. The Athenians, who had declared again 
them, attacked them both by fea and land. The 
treſh levies of horſe and foot which the Corinthians 


a vigorous reſiſtance ; they not only ſtoutly de- 


ſpite of theſe advantages, both their liberty and 


duct of Corinth towards Thebes, was not ſuch as 
would tend to leſſen their fears. She had but too 
juſt reaſon to dread both her power and retent- 
ment ; ſhe could not however with prudence pro- 
poſe an alliance with her: ſhe would by that ſtcy 
infallibly draw upon herſclf the hatred of the L- 
cedemonians, who would not fail to do themſelves 
immediate juſtice for her breach of faith. The 
territory of Corinth was ſituated between Spart 


Greece: that which the Corinthians ſhould declare 


againſt, would eaſily take vengeance, Tir 25 
| icy 


(u) Note XX. 
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licy found out a mean between theſe two danger- 
- ous extremes. 

The council of Corinth ſent an envoy to the 
Thebans to aſk peace. Epaminondas 1n the name 
of the people granted it. As ſoon as the envoy 
reported this anſwer to his fellow-citizens, they 
ordered him to propoſe to the Thebans to permit 
their allies to meet them at Thebes, with intent 


carry it on, and that thoſe who preferred peace, 
might have it confirmed to them. Their propo- 
ſal being again accepted, they ſent a deputation 
to the council of Sparta, to obtain their conſent 
to the treaty of peace they deſired. | 


* Ye ſee, O Lacedemonians, your allies and 
friends, who are come to acquaint you with 
their intentions, that they may not do any thing 
without your concurrence, All appearances 
give room to ſuppoſe that you will continue the 
war; as for ourſelves, abſolutely unable to ſup- 
port it, we come to 1ntreat you to allow us to 

| © be at peace both with you and the Thebans. 
| © It is as much your intereſt as it is ours, to ſuffer 
| © our exhauſted nation to breathe awhile : by this 


it in their power to ſerve you hereafter. On the 
other hand you will utterly ruin them, if you 
engage them in a freſh war; and you will de- 
prive yourſelves for ever of their aſſiſtance.” 

| The council having heard them, conſented that 
| they ſhould make peace with the Thebans. Ag 
do US, added they, ſince the Gods fo decree, we 
| BU again try the fortune of war. We received 


Kenoph. B. 7, . 


that they who were for war might be authoriſed to 


The deputies being introduced, ſpoke thus :* 


conduct you will preſerve allies, who may have 


Vor. II. I. Meſſe na 
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conditional peace. The Corinthians replied, that 
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Meſſena from our anceſtors ; the Thebans want 
to deliver it from our dominion : to which, be the 
event what it will, we will never conſent. 

As foon as the Corinthians had obtained per- 
miſſion from Sparta, they returned to Thebes, and 
propoſed entering into a treaty of peace. This 
was not what the Thebans had ever meant: they 
agreed to admit them into their alliance, but they 
were by no means inclined to grant them an un- 


their alliance would be only a r 2 of party, 
which would not at all ſecure them from the war 
they were anxious to avoid, and that their inſtruc- 


re 
tions extended no further than an unconditional | *. 
peace. They declared their reaſon for rejectirg bot 
the alliance of the Thebans, was only that they dif 
might not be expoſed to the neceſſity of bearing wh 
arms againft the Lacedemonians, their conſtant vpe 
and continual benefactors. ; = | 
Epaminondas, underſtanding the motive from WM we: 
which they acted, applauded their fidelity; it vas hab 
the more worthy of admiration, as in rejecting the Wi tion 
alliance with the Thebans, they were expoſed to WM of c 
their reſentment, which they were in no condition WF ber: 
to withſtand : but it was not under the adminiſtra- of «| 
tion of Epaminondas, that hearts ſo pure and full WM fry 
of rectitude, had any cauſe to be afraid of explain- 
ing themſelves. He cheartully granted the peace the: 


to them, and any of their allies, who wiſhed to be 
included in it, on the ſingle condition, that in caſe 


of a rupture between the Thebans and Lacedemo- WF tit 


nians, they ſhould not join either. They kept to! end | 
effectually, and obſerved a ſtrict neutrality in hie 
war which broke out ſoon after. 6 
The Tegeates and Mantineans were the caue 
of it, Theie two people jointly celebrated the 
Olympat 
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Olympian Games. This feſtival was originally 


put a ſtop to them. Lycurgus, who knew the great 
utility of this eſtabliſhment, revived it with greater 
ſplendour and ſolemnity than at its inſtitution. 


governed, and of courſe with difficulty brought 
together, aſſembled punctually once in four years 
at the place appointed. The exerciſes of wreſt- 
ling and running, and the prizes diſtributed to 
the conquerors, kept up a warlike ſpirit in a lively 


| compoſed in honour of thoſe who gained the vic- 
| tory, nouriſhed in the hearts of all a deſire to be 
| diſtinguiſhed, and to conquer in real combats, 


upon them. | 
| were productive alſo of many others. All the in- 
| habitants of Greece were collected at the celebra- 
tion of them: theſe games became inſenſibly a kind 
of convention of the ſtates, where the people deli- 
| berated on their joint intereſts, and on the choice 


| ſerve their power. In proceſs of time they became 
one of the ſuperior tribunals of the nation, where 
the moſt weighty affairs relating to it were ſettled. 
The Mantineans and the Tegeates were, at this 
e ume, at war with the Eleans. They debated, at 
0- theſe games, whether it was adviſeable to put an 


Ex 
. 
3 
5 


ity were for terminating it; the Mantineans alone 


uas perhaps the pretext for this obſtinacy; but 
l their real motive was the fear of being forced, 
. L 2 when 


E 


inſtituted by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter. The 
long wars which diſtracted Greece ſoon after, had 


By means of theſe feſtivals, people not eaſily 


repreſentation: the magnificent rewards, the poems 


| when glory and the good of the ſtate ſhould call 


Beſides this advantage, the Olympic Games 


| of the methods propoſed either to augment or pre- 


end to it, or continue to carry it on. The majo- 


perſiſted obſtinately in the other opinion. Glory 


| 

; 
. 
1 


| 
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when peace was eſtabliſhed, to give an account of 
the treaſures of the Temple of Jupiter, which 
they had impiouſly plundered during the war, 
The tumults of war appeared to them the only 
mean to ſecure to themſelves impunity ; for 


they could not doubt, that a nation ſcrupulouſly 
obſervant of whatever regarded divine worſhip, 


would feel the whole enormity of it. However, 
the Tegeates eagerly wiſhed for peace, and de- 


clared it was the only ſtep they could prudently 
take. 5 
The warmth of theſe diſputes imperceptibly 
produced ſharpneſs on both ſides; animoſity ſoon 


followed; then reaſon and equity having no longer 


any controul over minds heated, and anxious to 


get the better of each other, arms were ſoon re- 
ſorted to by both people, to decide the difference 
their rupture had occaſioned. 

As ſoon as war was declared, each ſide took the 
field, and marched againſt one another with that 


furious ſpirit which characteriſes civil diſcords. 


They engaged in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with equal 
valour, which made it doubtful on which ſide 
victory would declare, if they ſhould come to a 


deciſive action. 


In this uncertainty they bethought themſelves 
of procuring powerful allies, without reflecting 
that under the ſpecious name of protectors they 


were about to choole maſters. 


'The Tegcates ſent a deputation to Thebes, to 


implore the aſſiſtance of that republic. Epami- 


nondas ſeemed to them an invincible bulwark, 
ſhould they be ſo happy as to prevail with him to 


declare for them. The Mantineans had connec- 


tions with the Lacedemonians; the Thebans had 


no doubt but Sparta would take them under her 


protection; 
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protection; nothing more then was requifite to 


determine them to ſupport the Tegeates. Thebes 
by this circumſtance had an opportunity of profit- 
ing from all the advantages ſhe had gained over 
Sparta; there was only one great ſtroke wanting 
to annihilate the remains of her power: ſhe had 
the courage to attempt giving that fatal blow to 
this former miſtreſs, of whom ſhe was now become 
the rival. Epaminondas for this purpoſe was ap- 
pointed general of the army the Thebans ſent to 
the aſſiſtance of the Tegeates. As ſoon as it was 
able to march, he advanced towards their country 
with that ardour which uſually directed his ſteps 
when he was to engage the Lacedemonians. 

On the fame of his name and march, the Man- 
tineans repeated their inſtances at Sparta. The 
council at length granted them troops ſufficient to 
make head againſt the Thebans: but whether the 
ill fortune of the Lacedemonian arms in the pre- 
ceding campaigns had raiſed ſome diſtruſt in the 
Mandneans; whether they wiſhed to oblige Epa- 
minondas to return into Beotia, from the appre- 
henſion of a powerful diverſion ; or whether laſtly, 
with all the ſuccours they had collected, they did 


not think they were ſtrong enough to oppoſe the 


famous conqueror of Leuctra, they applied beſides 
to the Athenians, to obtain farther aſſiſtance. The 
policy of that republic was changed with the ſitu- 
ation of the Thebans. She ſuccoured them in 
their diſtreſs; ſne became jealous of them in proſ- 
perity. The Athenians wanted only a pretence to 
oppoſe a power which was daily growing more and 
more formidable, even to thoſe whoſe ſupport ſhe 
had lately implored ; they therefore cagerly ſeized 
the occaſion which now offered of humbling them, 
They voted the Mantineans conſiderable ſupplies 

L 3 both 
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both of horſe and foot : Hegelochus, the moſt able 
commander they then had, was put at the head of 


them, and he prepared to lead them without delay 


to Mantinea.* 
Epaminondas informed of their reſolve, halted 


at Nemea, a town of Argolis, through which the 


Athenians would probably take their rout. He 
had many views in this conduct. By ſurpriſing 
the Athenians, as he hoped to do, he reckoned he 


| ſhould leſſen the reputation they had all over 


Greece; neither did he doubt but that their de- 
feat, in emboldening his allies to declare and join 
him, would alarm the whole Lacedemonian party 
and encourage thoſe who were ſo inclined to break 
the neutrality. He well knew alſo, that the firſt 
ſucceſſes of a campaign are generally the moſt va- 


tuable ; they raiſe the ſpirit of the conquerors, to 


whom they are happy preſages of greater advan- 
tages; they depreſs thoſe of the vanquiſhed, to 


whom they ſeem to portend only further diſgrace. 
Epaminondas was anxious only becauſe he knew 


the effect they generally produced. 

The Athenians diſappointed his foreſight and 
eonjectures. After ſtaying ſome time at Nemea, 
where he remained only becauſe he expected them, 
he underſtood they were gone by ſea ; he was there- 
fore obliged to give up his plan, and to purſue 
other meaſures. _ EE Es 

He departed from Nemea and repaired to the 
city of Tegea itſelf, the capital of his allies, where 
he lodged a part of his troops. They were better 
accommodated there than in a camp. Subſiſtence 
was eaſier, conveniences for making the neceſſary 
preparations were much greater, his motions, his 
deſigns were not ſo eaſily diſcovered. 


* Xenoph. B. 7. 
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The enemy appeared ſeveral times under the 
walls of the town; but as they conſtantly poſted 
themſelves to advantage, he was unwilling to at- 
tack them. This great man, who reckoned, if I 
may ſay ſo, as nothing the blood of his men, when 
intereſt, glory, or the public good reduced him to 
the fatal neceſſity of laviſhing it, was ſparing of it 
with the attention and affection of a father, rather 
than that of a general, when it was not neceſſary 
to ſhed it.“ | 


The time however paſſed in ination ; and to 


ſuch a commander as Epaminondas, not to conquer 


was almoſt the ſame as being beat. The Lacede- 
monians, who were maſters of the country, pre- 
vented the neighbouring towns from declaring in 
favour of Tegea. Epaminondas, who was much 


the ſtrongeſt, had reſolved not to attack them till 


he could draw them into ſome diſadvantageous 
ſituation, where he might defeat them with little 
loſs. . 

Agis, who commanded, knew the great abilities 
of his adverſary. Epaminondas having at length 
left Tegea without offering him battle, he conclu- 
ded there was ſome ſtratagem concealed under a 


conduct the motives of which he could not diſco- 


ver. He knew he had every thing to apprehend 


and to be aware of with the Theban general; bold 


manceuvres, ſudden attacks, hidden marches, every 


kind of warlike fineſſe, He took every precaution | 


not to be ſurpriſed, He ordered a detachment of 
Cretans to obſerve the army of Epaminondas, and 
conſtantly give him an account of all his motions. 
He had ſpies and couriers conſtantly paſſing be- 


tween the rear of the Theban army and the camp 
of the Lacedemonians. The event ſhewed that 


"15:4 the 
E Diod. Sic. B. 15. 
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the precaution was wiſe ; it repaired the impru- 
| dence Agis had been guilty of, attracted by plun- 
der, raſh:y to entangle himſelf in the countiy of 
the Tegcates, in removing to ſuch a diſtance from 
Sparta. The vigilance of Agis preſerved that city 
from the fatal blow with which ſhe was threatened, 
Epaminondas, who was never to be dreaded 
more than when to all ſeeming he appeared to be 


leaſt fo, laid a deep plan of an expedition, of which 


he alone was capable of forming and executing 


the deſign. Agis meeting with no reſiſtance, had 


conſtantly penetrated ſtill farther into the lands 
of the Tegeates, leaving Sparta very far in his rear, 


All he troops had quitted it. Ageſilaus, who was 
by his great age incapable of commanding, re- 


mained there with thoſe who from infancy, {cx, 
and old age, were unable to act in the field.“ 
Things being thus ſituated, Epaminondas re- 
ſolved to make himſelf maſter of Sparta by ſur- 
priſe. His ſoldiers, who had by his order ſupped 
early and taken ſeveral days proviſion with them, 
marched on all night. Thoſe who were left to 
guard the camp were ordcred to light fires in the 
evening as uſual, to prevent any ſuſpicion in Agis's 
army. 
Sparta was without defence, as Epaminondas had 
conjectured; but Agis, who had intelligence of his 


march, had ſent ſcvcral of his Cretan counters to 


Ageſilaus, to prepare him for this attack. He 
charged them above all things to deſire him not 
to be alarmed, but to make head againſt the enemy 
with the few men he could coll-& together in the 
city and its environs, and that he would be at 


Sparta time enough to prevent the Thebans get- 


ting poſſeſſion of it. 
2285 oP Upon 
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Upon this information, Ageſilaus had taken 


every meaſure that prudence could ſuggeſt to op- 


poſe Epaminondas. Zeal for his country, love of 


glory, a defire to preſerve his capital in ſuch a 


dreadful extremity, revived his powers, weakened 
by his great age. He appeared every where with 
the activity and vigour of a young general. He 
placed guards at all the gates, and in every ſtreet. 
Old men, children, even the women, all exerted 
themſelves to prevent the miſchief which threat- 
ened them. The women and children were placed 
on the roofs, from whence they might annoy the 
enemy with ſtones, and any thing elſe that could 
incommode them. Archidamas, Ageſilaus's fon, 
who had never been in ſervice, put himſelf at the 


head of a handful of young men, ready to ſhed the 
laſt drop of their blood, rather than fly or quit 
him, and determined to appear wherever the dan- 


ger was moſt preſſing. 


In the mean while Epaminondas made his ap- 


pearance. He ſoon perceived that his ſecret had 
taken wind; he however entered the town, but 
did not advance towards the center. It was built 


on an eminence almoſt impoſſible to be forced, as 


well from its ſituation as the eaſe with which the 
Lacedemonians might pour upon his people con- 
tinual thowers of ſtones. He remained in the lower 
town, where Archidamas with his ſmall party per- 
formed prodigies of valour. Though infinitely in- 
terior, he ſhewed that nothing can withſtand cou- 
rage, ſtrengthened by deſpair. He attacked the 
Thebans with a fury that made every thing give 
way to it: he routed them every where, and made 
en incredible ſlaughter. 2 | 

la the mean time Agis advanced with all poſſi- 
ble expedition, The Arcadians, who were poſ- 
Rs | ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of a conſiderable body of troops, and had 


not as yet declared for either ſide, might perhaps 


join him; by this means his army would be at leaſt 


equal to that of the Thebans. Theſe reflections 


determined Epaminondas to give up an enterpriſe, 


from the ſecrecy of which he had alone hoped for 


ſucceſs. He quitted Sparta and regained Tegea, 
whence he had a ſhort me before taken his de- 
parture. The fatigue of a forced march, the warm 


reception they met with at Sparta, had tired his 


troops; he thought it neceſſary to grant them ſome 
repoſe: for this purpoſe he halted ſome days at 
Tegea, to give them time to recover, and enable 
them ſhortly to take the field for freſh enterpriſes, 

Nothing ſucceeded with Epaminondas 1n this 


campaign. Fortune, ſays Diodorus Siculus, was 


adverſe to him in every thing. She ſeemed to de- 
light in diſſipating his faireſt hopes; but ſhe has 


little influence on the minds of great men, and her 


frowns, as well as her favours, are indifferent to 
them.* When perſcverance and prudence cannot 
make her propitious, they are as great in their 
misfor:unes as in their moſt glorious ſucceſſes, 
which depend not on human wiſdom. A project 
that miſcarried, was to Epaminondas only an op. 
portunity of diſplaying the fertility and extent of 
his genius. Several at once offer themſelves to an 


able commander, he is at a loſs which to prefer; 


when that which he has fixed on unhappily mil- 
carries, he knows how to form another. Epant- 
nondas failed to ſurpriſe Sparta, the ally and the 
protector of the Mantineans; he reſolved to fur- 
priſe Mantinea itſelf, and to maintain by this c. 
pedition the glory of his arms, and the courage 0 
his troops. 
| Every 

* Didd. Sic. B. 16. „ 
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Every thing ſeemed to favour this new deſign. 


bably employ the greater part of the horſes of the 
Mantineans, Every one being deſirous to over- 
look in perſon a work, which in ſecuring ſubſiſt- 
ence ſecures repoſe and tranquillity ; poſſibly their 
town might be as empty of men as of horſes, and 
that they would be ſcattered over the country. 

In this perſuaſion Epaminondas communicated 
his reſolution to his army, He acquainted them 
with ali the reaſons he had to hope for good ſuc- 
ceſs; exhorted them not to be diſheartened, to 
purchaſe by a little fatigue an aſſured reward of 
glory, and advanced at the head of his brave ſol- 
diers under the walls of Mantinea. 

The undertaking was worthy of him who formed 
it; but the moſt extenſive human foreſight is con- 
fined within narrow bounds. The ſlighteſt accident 


foreſeen, often fruſtrates the beſt concerted plans 
and deſigns. Such was the fate of the attack on 
Mantinea : it was as Epaminondas had conjec- 
tured, without horſes and without men ; the har- 
veſt had drawn out all who were able to work.* 
Unfortunately the Athenian cavalry, who were at 
Leuſis a few days before, and which Epaminondas 
luppoſed to be there ſtill, had moved from thence 
o take up their quarters at Mantinea. They were 
but juſt arrived ; they were {till ſcattered in the 
houſes of their friends in the town when Epami- 


bed had time to take any the leaſt refreſhmenr. 


The danger was ſo imminent, that the ſhorteſt de- 
lay would have produced irreparable miſchief. The 
Mantineans, alarmed, threw themſelves at the feet 


of 


+ Diod. Sic. B. 15. 


t was the time of their harveſt, which would pro- 


which has not been, and perhaps even could not be 


nondas appeared. Neither the men nor horſes 


cumſtanced, none could be ſo flattering as that of 


would perhaps have been alarmed at the danger: 


of the walls, and ſtoutly oppoſed Epaminondas, who 


Thebans to have retired, and above all before the 


| fon, hand to fiſt ; not an arrow, not a ſtroke of 


retreat before death, that is, all the boldeſt and 
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of Hegelochus, the Athenian general, to beſcech 
him to accept the command, and not to defer ſuc. 
couring them. They repreſented to him tha: the 
Theban army was at the gates of the city, and thir 
there were even in Mantinea ſome detachments 
who carried fire and ſword wherever they came. 

Hegelochus was a generous ally and a bold cap. 
tain, he wiſhed only for an occaſion to ſupport the 
honour of his country; and as Greece was then cir. 


humbling the Thebans. Any one but himſelf 


he was about to engage the Theſſalians and The- 
bans, that is to ſay, the moſt renowned cavalry of 
Greece. The difficulty of conquering was to him 
a freſh incitement. He inſpired his troops with 
the ſe ſentiments, he diſtributed one part in the beſt 

ſts in the town, drew up the other under cover 


had no expectation of meeting with ſuch enemies. 
However, it would have been ſhameful for the 


Athenians.* They therefore formed in order of 
battle, attacked them, and brought on the mok 
bloody engagement that had ever been fought, 
Each fide diſplayed equal valour; the horſemen 
were ſo daring as to fight, if I may uſe the exprel- 


lance, nor of a ſword, but what took place. All, 
on either ſide, who could not bring themſelves to 


braveſt, were ſlain. 

Epaminondas deſpairing to conquer troops that 
fought with ſuch obſtinacy, ſounded a retreat and 
moved from Mantinea, after he had demanded ci 


the 
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the Athenians, whom he had left in poſſeſſion of 
the field of battle, permiſſion to carry off the dead 
that remained on it. The Athenians readily granted 
his requeſt, and he performed the laſt offices to 
thoſe illuſtrious dead, with the concern they were 
| juſtly entitled to. . 

So many and ſuch difficult enterpriſes, a pre- 
ſence of mind which nothing could diſconcert, 2 
fertility of genius that could never be exhauſted, 
retreats as glorious as victories, extorted at lait 
from Xenophon praiſes, which equity ought to 


wer, ſays he, is not what ſtrikes us moſt in the 
character of Epaminondas ; it is neither the eleva- 
tion of his ſentiments, nor the vaſt extent of his 


8 capacity, ever quick at forming the boldeſt and 
+ moſt extraordinary ſchemes, which deſerve our 
higheſt admiration ; theſe he enjoyed in common 
* with moſt celebrated captains, who place the glory 
| ; they covet only 1n what 1s great and difficult : but 
80 to have ſo inured his men to fatigue, that they 
the ſupported day and night without a murmur the ſe- 
of vereſt labour, that no danger could alarm them; 
ber when they were in want of every thing, they 
be were as orderly as when abounding in plenty, is 
i what cannot be ſufficiently admired. If he gave 
rel orders that they ſhould hold themſelves in readi- 
Fi neſs as if he meant to engage, every one ran to 
All ms, pointed his lance, and prepared his buckler. 
| k Without commanding, it was enough to ſignify his 
neues, the ſoldier gueſſed the reſt and obeyed, 
This was the happy talent which he was bleſſed 
that vith above all other generals, and which com- 
ia beats the real character of an accompliſhed com- 
44 mander. 5 
a The 


* Xenoph. B. 7. 


have drawn from him much ſooner.“ This how-- 


troops in winter quarters; but to abandon his al- 


their enemies, to expole them by his departure to 


gerous ſituation; they had an army of 20,000 foot 


tle, but he had the advantage of ſuperior num 
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The campaign was drawing to a concluſion, and 
the ſeaſon proper for warlike operations was very far 
advanced. Epaminondas felt with pain and a kind 
of ſelf-reproach that it had paſſed away without any 
deciſive action. He ſaw the country of the Tege. 
ates, his allies, covered with enemies; he alone had 
drawn them there, he alone had occaſioned the con- 
federacy of Sparta and Athens, by declaring for the 
ſtate of Tegea; his protection had hitherto been 
more deſtructive than beneficial to it. Time how- 
ever preſſed, and it was proper to think of re- 
turning out of Peloponneſus into Beotia, to put his 


lies, to leave them a prey to the fire and ſword of 


the whole fury of their reſentment, the heart of 
Epaminondas was incapable of ſuch a reſolution. 
On the other hand he foreſaw the enemy would 
not ſuffer him to get out of Laconia, without firſt 
making every effort to ſnut him up in ſome dan- 


and 1000 horſe. It was more than ſufficient to 
block up and defend all the roads of the iſthmus 


of Corinth, through which he muſt neceſſarily take E 
his rout. The fault they had committed the pre- The 
ceding campaign, in neglecting to ſeize Cenchrea, com 
had been a leſſon to them: he had every reaſon Clare 
to ſuppoſe they would not be again guilty of it, In t] 
and that much blood muſt be ſpilt before he could certe 
regain Beotia. „ orde; 
Epaminondas having reflected on the ſituation Wi * 
he was in, judged it would be more adviſcable to E 
make a bold attack, than to be expoſed to a pul- Urea 
fuit, and every inſtant harraſſed in his retreat. being 
He knew indeed that he ſhould riſk all in a bat- Vute 


bers. 
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bers. His army conſiſted of 30,000 infantry and 
2,000 horſe. The Lacedemonians had but few 
lingers and archers, little to be feared becauſe 
they had neither {kill nor courage; on the con- 
ary, there were in the Theban army a great num- 
her, and of the higheſt reputation, who had joined 
them on the confines of Theſſaly. Theſe people, 
ſtructed and habituated from their infancy in the 
exerciſes of the ſling and the javelin, excelled in 
them. Practice perfecting their taſte and natural 
inclinations, they were of great conſequence in an 
engagement ; rarely was the advantage on the ſide 
zainſt which they fought. All the difficulties 


ſhould he be ſo fortunate as to gain the victory. 
His allies would be ſecured from the vengeance 
of the Lacedemonians. Even tho', ſays Diodorus 
Siculus, he ſhould purchaſe the victory at the ex- 
pence of his life, he could not think it too dear. 
By this deciſive blow he would confirm Thebes in 
her ſuperiority over the reſt of Greece. A hope 
ſo flattering removed all his doubts ; he was re- 
blved to engage. RE: 

Here we ſee the chef d'ceuvre of the famous 
Theban general. The intelligent author of the 
commentary on Polybius, does not heſitate to de- 
Clare, that in the opinion of the very beſt judges 
in the art of war, nothing ever was better con- 
certed, more ſingular, or more ſimple than the 


of Mantinea, in view of that town. 5 
Epaminondas though ſtronger, as has been ſaid 
Uready, did not look upon this as a reaſon for 
ng inattentive to any thing which could contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs he might naturally expect; on 
| tlie 


\ 


Before the vulgar æra 363. | 


which embarraſſed Epaminondas would vaniſh, 


order of this battle, which was fought on the plain 


| 
| 
l 
' 


the contrary, he never employed more ſtrarageme 


upon the declivity of the ſame hill. He ranged 
He pointed out to the cavalry and infantyy the 


the plain, and made them go through the ſame 


with which he meant to charge the Lacedemo. 


| how to act when it ſhould come up to the enemy. 
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to deceive the enemy, to amuſe, to ditconcert, by 
concealing from him his deſign to give battle.“ 
Feints, ſecret marches, movements apparently ir. 
regular; he practiſed every thing to impoſe upon 
the Lacedemonians, and to attack them with every 
advantage he could derive from their perplexity 
and his own addreſs. _ 
The Lacedemonian army was encamped at the 
foot of mount Parthemus; Epaminondas's was 


round it in the order in which he meant to engage, 
poſts they were to take when they deſcended into 


movements and evolutions as would be neceſlary 
in the execution of his plan in the engagement; 
he took hardly any notice of the diſpoſition of the 
enemy, well aſſured that he muſt baffle them by 
the ſingularity of his attack. In his left wing, 


nians, he placed the Thebans and Arcadians, the 
flower of his infantry ; the Argiaus formed the 
right; the Eubeans, the Sicyonians, and the Lo- 
crians occupied the center; the cavalry were pla- 
ced on the two wings, and received inſtructions 


The whole army having been thus made ac 
quainted with the diſpoſition of each corps, Epi: 
minondas ſuddenly altered his order of battle, He 
put his army in motion, and ſhewed himſelf to the 
Lacedemonians in a ſingle line, as in order of 
march. He actually advanced towards them, bu 
from the order in which he moved, they wele 
| aſſured 
* Xenoph. B. 7. Diod. Sic. B. 15. 
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” aſſured it was only to decamp. To confirm them 
in their miſtake, after marching ſome time he 
made a halt on the heights, and ordered all his in- 
fantry to ground their arms. This ſtep convinced 
the Lacedemonians that Epaminondas had a deſign 
of pitching his camp above them. Their leaders 


their poſts ; the men, following their example, 
quitted their ranks. ' The whole Lacedetnonian 
army, which till then had remained in order of 
battle, was broken, diſperſed, and icattered all 
over the camp. 


expected. As ſoon as ever he law the Lacedemo- 
nians in the diſorder of an army retiring quictly 


ry into their quarters, apprehending they had nothing 
it; more to dread, he ordered his ſoldiers to recover 
the WW their arms, to march and move on briſkly. The 


by enemy ſurpriſed, ran precipitately to regain their 
ng, ranks, and to form as faſt as poſſible: no one 
10- thought of any thing but acting on the defenſive, 


the Epaminondas was already drawn up in order of 
the battle, when they had hardly began to form. 

0 Although they were ſurpriſed they quickly drew 
la- up in phalanx, The Athenian cavalry were placed 
ons n one wing, the Lacedemonian in the other. 
my. Hurry produced confuſion, and when they had caſt 
a- fiir eyes upon the Theban army, the exact order 
pa- they obſerved in it would not ſuffer them to fore- 
He te any thing but an aſſured defeat. In this uni- 
the BW verfal conſternation, the Mantincan priefls revived 
r 0! WW that courage which was almoſt extinguiſhed in 


tac entrails of the victim promiſed victory to both 
des: an omen which at firſt ſight ſeemed only 


the abſtruſe myſtery of an oracle, and which was 
Vol. II. M however, 


were the firſt to fall into the ſnare, they quitted 


This was what Epaminondas had foreſeen and 


erery breaſt, They had offered a ſacrifice, and 
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however, in the event literally fulfilled, if we be- 
lieve Xenophon. 8 

Epaminondas's cavalry had already taken poſt 
oppoſite to that of the Athenians, with intent to 
awe them and prevent their taking the army in 
flank. The other body of cavalry was placed over 
againſt that of the Lacedemonians, which it at- 
tacked. Epaminondas had mixed with them pla- 
toons of thoſe active Theſſalians, who were excel. 
lent at the ſling and the bow. The Lacedemo- 
nians had not taken the ſame precaution, an inat- 
tention which gave the Thebans a vaſt advantage 
over them. Bo 

As ſoon as the cavalry were ſtationed, Epami- 
nondas, who appeared in phalanx in one line, mo- 
ved to the wing which he commanded, made it 
advance 1n an oblique line, while the other wing 
remained firm; and fell, ſays Xenophon, like the 
prow of a galley upon the center of the enemy, 
who had no conception of ſuch a movement. 

He had taken care to place his choice troops in 
this wing; the greater part of thoſe of the other 
likewiſe met 1t there, and became the rear to that 
formidable point which preſented itſelf. His in- 
tention was to break the Lacedemonians by the 
weight of this column, which was continually kept 
up, and at laſt to flank the divided parts, to deſtroy 
by that means whatever might remain of good 
order, 

The trumpets having ſounded a charge, the tuo 
armies as uſual gave great ſhouts. The engage- 
ment was begun by the Lacedemonian cavalry, 
much weaker and fewer in number than that of 
the Thebans ; who beſides the ſuperiority of num- 
bers and valour, had moreover the advantage of 


being mixed with infantry, On the firſt mag 
3 


the Lacedemonians were diſordered, broken, and 
put to flight, without making hardly any reſiſtance, 

The enemy's center was forced, as Epaminon- 
das had foreſcen, by the weight of the body which 
charged it; but this advantage inſtead of leſſening 
the courage of thoſe who compoſed it, animated 
them to perform prodigies of valour to repair the 
miſchief. Never, ſays Diodorus Siculus, had the 
Greeks fought one againſt another with ſuch nu- 
merous armies ; never were they commanded by 
abler generals; never did they ſhew greater ſteadi- 
neſs, courage, and intrepidity. The ſame contempt 
of life, the ſame paſſion for glory, the ſame love 
of their country, animated them. This action was 
to decide, in fight of all Greece up in arms, which 
ſhould get the better at laſt; "Thebes, formerly lit- 
tle known but conſtantly victorious ſince the com- 
mencement of this war ; or Sparta, crowned long 
before with the triumphs of ages and the ſupre- 
macy of all the Greek republics. Upon theſe two 
people the chief intereſt of the war turned ; they 
were the only authors and the ſole object of it. 
The one fought to recover the ancient glory of 


n- their arms and their reputation, the other to pre- 
he ſetye what they had lately acquired; both equally 
pt feared and hated each other; both ſooner than 
0 baſely reſign the victory, would contend for it with 
0d the laſt drop of their blood. 

When the infantry of the two armies came to 
0 Wh blows, they fell to on both ſides with equal cou- 
ge nge. The battle began with lances; they were 
„ intantly broken, and they took to their ſwords ; 
tor de action then became one of the moſt bloody 
m wer ſeen. In that terrible violence of paſſion 
p - Vhich civil wars ever produce, life was ſoon forgot- 
0 


(en, or little valued; the richeſt blood ſtreamed 
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on both ſides, the ground was covered with the 
dead and wounded : victory however remained 
doubtful, in ſpite of all the precautions Epami- 
nondas had taken to be aſſured of it. 

It is perhaps on theſe occaſions in which pry. 
dence and ability cannot of themſelves prevail, 
that it 1s excuſable in a general to forget, it I may 
ſo expreſs it, his character, and to expole himſelf 
like a common ſoldier to encourage his men. Not 
the honour of the nation only, but the ſafety of a 
whole army engaged in a diſtant country, depend- 
ed upon this battle. It was neceſſary that the moſt 
determined courage ſhould compenſate for the want 
of ſucceſs in the wiſeſt precautions. 

Full of theſe ſentiments, Epaminondas aſſem- 
bled the flower of his brave Thebans, exhorted 
them to follow the example he was about to give 
them, ruſhed furiouſly upon the Lacedemonians, 
relolved at all events to decide the fate of the day, 
Having arrrived within reach of the firſt ranks, 
he threw a dart at their commander and brought 
him to the ground; he inſtantly fell upon them, 
ſupported and ſurrounded by his band of Thebans, 
who thought of no danger but that which their 
general run into; every thing gave way before 
them, every thing was overthrown, the enemy“ 
army was entirely open wherever Epaminondas 
came. No ſooner did the Lacedemonians learn that 
he was at the head of this furious battalion, than 
all who had eſcaped death took to their heels: Is 
bare name frightened them ſtill more than hub 
arms; they broke on all ſides, and fled haſtily from 
the field of battle, Epaminondas purſued them, 
ard put to the ſword all who being ſtopped by tte 
foremoſt fugitives were unable to get out of hi 
#ay in time. He made ſuch vaſt ſlaughter, * 
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the ground where he paſſed, as Diodorus Siculus 
relates, was covered with heaps of dead Lacede- 
monians. 

To gain a compleat victory he had only to ſuf- 
fer the fugitives to go off, to collect together thoſe 


bold Thebans who had routed them, and with 


them to fall upon the wings of the Lacedemonians, 
which ſtill kept their ground. Their fame and 
empire would have been at an end, had Epami- 
nondas acted in this manner, as he at firſt intended, 
but ſo much prudence is not always attendant up- 
on ſuch extraordinary valour ; the good ſenſe of 
the greateſt men often has its fatal moment ; their 
fall perhaps does honour to their memory in ſuch 
circumſtances ; it is one virtue which gets the bet- 
ter of another; it is the triumph of a courage which 


nothing can check, over a command of temper ſtill 


more heroick, which is unhappily loſt ſight of in 
the heat of action. 

Epaminondas, hurried on by that warm zeal for 
his country which was his ruling paſſion, was un- 
able to controul it, when he had once given it the 
reins, He ſeemed unwilling to ſuffer a ſingle in- 


dividual of the Lacedemonians, whom he had fo 


totally routed, to eſcape. He followed them with 
a kind of inveteracy which forced him on ; he ad- 
vanced raſhly into the midſt of them, without re- 
llecting that the body of his brave Thebans, weak- 
ened by fatigue, by wounds, and the loſs it muſt 
unavoidably have ſuſtained in ſo warm an action, 
muſt diminiſh every inſtant, and be able to follow 


him but at a oreat diſtance. He found himſelf at 


laſt, almoſt alone, in the middle of a croud of La- 


cedemonians, much more alarmed at ſeeing him 


amoneſt them, than he would have been, had he 
; M 3 deen 
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been able to ſee the great danger to which he waz 
expoſed, ; 


Reflection at laſt opened their eyes, blinded in 


a a manner by the ſtupor into which fear had thrown 


them, They obſerved that Epaminondas, hurried 
away by the heat of the action, and the eager deſire 
of conqueſt, moſt inconſiderately and thoughtleſsly 
riſked his perſon; they inſtartaneouſly fell upon 
him on all ſides. Never did the moſt intrepid ſol- 
dier ſuſtain fo uncqual an attack with more cou- 
rageous firmneſs. Preſſed from all parts, he ar 
length recovered his uſual preſence of mind; he 
ſhunned the darts which fell round him, he warded 


off others with his buckler : ſeveral however reach- 


ed him; he had the reſolution to draw them out 


of his body warm with his blood and caſt them 
back upon the enemy. At laſt, while he was 


wholly engaged in defending himſelf againſt thoſe 
who ſurrounded him, an officer quitted his ranks, 
attacked him with his Jance ſhortened, and plunged 
it into his breaſt, where the iron, which was bro- 
ken with the force of the blow, remained. Epa- 
minondas, ſenſeleſs and covered with blood, fel] at 
length upon an heap of dead, which he had flain 
before he received this wound. 

A picce of news of ſuch importance was ſoon 
ſpread through both armies. In ſuch moments it 
is that the human heart uſually changes the molt 
poignant grief into the moſt deſperate rage. The 
Thebans flew to the ſpot where they ſaw their ge- 
neral fall. Their natural ſtrength, ſeconded by 
their fury, put all that reſiſted to the ſword. 
The Lacedemonians for ſome time purchaſed with 
their blood the hope of carrying off the body of 
Epaminondas, around which this dreadful ſlaugb- 
ter was made, At laſt the Thebans, equally bref 
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but much ſtouter, diſperſed them, and with the 
oint of the ſword recovered their dying general. 

At this ſight their rage redoubled; they returned 
to the charge, they fell upon the Lacedemonians 
with ſtill greater violence, whom the impetuoſity 
of their attack had already put to flight ; but 
theſe generous ſoldiers were, if I may be allow- 
ed the expreſſion, ſo many bodies which had loſt 
their head. Epaminondas extended on the ground, 
deprived them of every hope of gaining a com- 
pleat victory, which but for this accident they 
would eaſily have obtained; moreover the whole 
glory of the battle was hitherto of their ſide; it 
would have been imprudent to riſk the loſs of it, 
and to ſee the body of their general carried off. The 
commanding officers therefore judged it right to 
ſound a retreat to collect their men, who had every 
where broke their ranks in purſuit of the fugitives, 

The Thebans being returned into their camp, 
which bordered on the field of battle, their firſt 
care was to call together the ſurgeons. After hav- 
ing examined Epaminondas's wound, they declared 
it mortal. While the whole army was crying out 
in deſpair, they told them that there was not a ray 
of hope left; that Epamiuondas mult expire if the 
Iron was not extracted from his breaſt, and that 
alſo he muſt infallibly die if the operation was per- 
formed. Epaminondas heard them without the 
leaſt emotion. 

It is not ſo much the death as the triumph of 
this great man, which the hiſtorians here deſcribe. 
Condemned by the phyſicians, and ſenſible himſelf 
that he drew near his end, he ordered his ſhield- 
bearer to be called, who advanced all in tears.* 
Epaminondas, anxious only for his own fame, and 

15 M 4 | the 
* Pauſ. in Beot. Juſtin, B. 9. Diod. Sic. B. 15. 
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the glory of his country, aſked him if he had ſaves 
his buckler. He anfwered that it was ſafe, and 
produced it.“ Epaminondas, tranſported with joy 
that ſo glorious a ſpoil had not fallen into the ene- 
my's hands, claſped it, ſays Juſtin, as the dear 
companion of his labours and of his glory. He 
at laſt enquired which fide had gained the victory: 
they told him the Thebans, and that the Lacede- 
monians had quitted the field of battle. T I have 
ce then lived long enough, ſays he, ſince J die with 
ce the honour of having never been conquered. 5 
At theſe words he ordered them to extract the iron 
cut of his breaſt. This dreadful order, to the 
horror of which Epaminondas alone was inſenſible, 
threw all the officers and ſoldiers into deſpair. 

In the midſt of this general affliction, one of 
Epaminondas's moſt intimate friends could nor 
kelp expreſſing his grief in ſtronger terms than the 
n.. 0 Epaminondas ! * he cried, “e you are 
"08 dying; ; and when you die we ſhall Joſe you en- 
« tirely, without a hope remaining of ſeeing you 
66 revive in your offspring ; you leave us no chi 
« behind you.” * You are miſtaken,” replic 
Epaminondas cooly, © I ſhall leave behind me 
cc two immortal daughters, the victory of Leudtr: 
c and that of Mantinea!” Having ſaid this, he 
again directed that they ſhould take the iron out 
of his breaſt, and expired, overjoyed at learning, 
as he died, the triumph of his country. 

The term of his life was likewiſe that of the 
glory and ſucceſs of his country. The routed 
Lacedemonians already looked for ſafety in flight. 
The Thebans were unable to compleat their ary 

quell, 
9 Carts Nepos. Epam. 
+ Diod. Sic. ibid, 
2 Xenoph, B. 7. 
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queſt. More uncertain ſtill what ſteps to take, 
than diſtreſſed for the loſs of their general, they 
remained motionleſs on the field of battle, In- 
ſtead of purſuing the fugitives, who looked upon 
themſelves as beaten, without reſource, the The- 
ban horſe and foot retreated themſelves, as if they 
had been vanquiſhed, _ . 

A body of archers mixed with infantry, how- 
ever, got together and formed on the left wing. 
The Athenians defeated them almoſt on the firſt 
charge, and put them all to the ſword. They 
ceaſed to be conquerors, nay even, if I may fo 
peak, to be ſoldiers, as ſoon as they had loſt the 
jupport of the hand which conducted them, and 
which made them capable of every thing. For 
all this diſadvantage the victory remained doubt- 


ful, and all the blood which the hope of it had 


We colt, was, according to Xenophon, ſhed to no 
re purpoſe. _ 
N- 1 his event, ſays he, diſappointed the conjec- 
ot tures of all Greece. All their forces were aſſem- 
10 bled at the battle of Mantinea. It was not doubt- 
0 ed, if the two parties came to blows, but that the 
me vanquiſhed muſt be obliged to ſubmit to the law 
tra of the conquerors, and acknowledge them for their 
he maſters. However, in the end it appeared, that 
out iter ſo obſtinate an engagement there was nei- 
DE, ther defeat nor victory, or rather that each party 
arrogated to itſelf the honour of having conquered, 
the Both, without oppoſition, erected trophies in ſight 
red of each other ; each gave up, as conquerors, the 
zh, dead to the other, and as if vanquiſhed, begged 
170 n return thoſe which they had loſt in the action. 


Nevertheleſs, adds Xenophon, for all this pre- 
tending to have won the battle, things remained 
exactly in the ſame ſtate they were in before it was 
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170 LIFE OF EPAMINONDAS. 
fought. There was no conqueſt made on either | 


fide, no town taken, nor indeed the ſmalleſt ad. 
vantage gained. | 
With this judgment, conſiſtent with his parti. | 
ality, and his jealouſy and diſlike of the Thebans ; 
in general, and of Epaminondas in particular, ] 
Xenophon, exact and faithful throughout the reſt V 
of it, concludes his hiſtory of Greece. Polybius, e 
who has continued it, and with him all the writers 1 
on the ſubject, more attentive to truth, or more I 
juſt, aſſert poſitively and without the leaſt heſita- a 
tion, that Sparta was never able to recover the lol; lo 
the ſuſtained in this battle, and that of Leuctra. th 
According to Xenophon, it determined nothing tn 
between the Thebans and Lacedemonians. Ac- ne 
cording to others, this was the laſt effort, as well hit 
as the laſt exertion of the iniquitous and exceſſiye co 
power of the republic of Sparta. Epaminondas, tar 
expiring, ſaw this tyrannical power which ſhe had ac 
uſurped over all her neighbours expire with him. abi 
Five and twenty years only intervened between | 
this battle and that of Cheronea, which Philip h 
gained over all Greece united againſt him. The Wh hat 
Lacedemonians, without having had any part in WW! 
the honour of this war, ſhared the diſgrace and cou 
miſchief of it with Thebes and Athens, who at Has 
that time took the lead. We do not read any pene 
where in hiſtory of theſe ancient maſters of Greece but 
having the leaſt title to be looked upon as her de- Me 
fenders, at the time of her decline and her ſubju- 2 
ore tt 


gation. They were remarkable afterwards only 
for an inſtance of pride and vanity, as incredible 
as it was weak and fooliſh, which led them to fancy 
they weze able to ſtop Philip's progreſs, who, ts 
puniſh their preſumption and ridiculous menacts 
carried fire and ſword through their whole 11 
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The death of Epaminondas left Greece over- 
whelmed with the troubles and confuſion which 


the re public of Thebes quickly loſt her reputation 
and the valour by which ſhe had acquired it. 
Epaminondas, ſays Juſtin, was, with reſpect to her 
what the iron point is to a javelin; when that is 
either ſoftened or broken, it is no longer of any 
uſe, and becomes incapable of defending or annoy- 
ing. In fact, from the conduct of the Thebans 
after his death, one would never ſuppoſe they had 
loſt only one great captain, it would ſeem as if 
they had all died with him. Before he was en- 
truſted with the government, the Thebans had 
never been engaged in any conſiderable war; after 
him, their ſhametul defcats alone bring to our re- 
collection the happy days of their glory and mili- 
tary virtue. We lee them born and die with him; 
a clear proof that they were owing only to his 
abilities. ; 

Finally, 1t would be difficult to determine 


en 
li which was moſt to be admired in him, the good 
he man, or the great commander. Little deſirous of 


ing, he dedicated his whole life to ſecure to his 
country the ſupremacy over the other republics. 


Hering ever held wealth in contempt, the ex- 
any pences of his funeral were obliged to be defrayed 
ce ot of the public treaſury. Ambition had as lit- 
de-de power over him as avarice. It was with con- 
bun- faint he took upon himſelf the firſt employments 
only ef the republic, which were conferred by his fel- 
be WY bw-citizens: he filled them with ſuch dignity, 
andy at inſtead of receiving any honour from them, 
0, 10 he embelliſhed them by his manner of ſupporting 
ACC em. Equally verſed in the ſciences, and deep 
nt. n philoſophy, it was difficult to diſcern the ac- 
The | compliſhed 


had ſo long diſtracted her. In loſing her general, 
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compliſhed warrior in the moſt conſummate ſcho. 
lar of his age. He died as he had lived, like ; 
great man, ſays Juſtin, in concluding his Eulogy ; 
and ſurely we may juſtly doubt, with Cicero, whe. 
ther, take him for all in all, he was not the great. 
eſt man Greece ever produced.“ 

He maintained throughout life ſo great an af. 
fection for poverty, that he never had more than 
one ſuit of cloaths at a time, which, beſides, was 
ever of the moſt ordinary materials, and always 
very plain. In this way he lived happily, and the 
mediocrity of his fortune being equal to his de- 
fires, was equal alſo to his neceſſities. F 

Artaxerxcs in vain tempted him with the al. 
lurement of riches; he would accept none of the 
preſents he offered him. Micytus, a young man 
for whom he had a regard, made the firſt propotil 
to him, in company with Diomedon, whom Ar. 


taxerxes had employed to gain him. © To what th 
ce purpoſe is all this money you offer me,” ſay; he 
Epaminondas to the Perſian monarch's envoy i 
«© If your maſter deſires nothing but what will be mt 
ce for the intereſt of my republic, there is no oc- bo 
© caſion to bribe me to his views. On the con- the 
« trary, if he has any ill deſigns againſt her, he A 
ce is not poſſeſſed of gold and filver enough to ble 
« corrupt me. All the wealth in the univerlc nl 
« could not engage me to betray my country. 
Thus did he receive Diomedon; but left he mig: buc 
meet with ſome other citizens not quite ſo ſcru- * 


pulous, he ordered him immediately to depart 
out of the territory of Thebes; more noble in 
refuſal than Artaxerxes in his profuſe offers. 

A Greek hiſtorian relates, that an oracle had 


forewarned Epaminondas ſeveral years before 5 
battle 


* Cie. lib. de Oratore. + lian. f Corn. Nev. 
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battle of Mantinea, to beware of Pelagos; con- 
ſequently, from the time he knew the menace of 
the gods, he never ventured on board a ſhip: 
Such was the power of ſuperſtition in that age, 
even over the moſt enlightened mind. But it was 
the eſſence of oracles, ever to preſent thoſe who 
confulted them with feveral ſenſes in the fame 
words ; their fatal duplicity caſt more than one 
great man on the precipice he wiſhed to avoid, 
and which he could not but think he had effectu- 
ally kept clear of. It was ſuppoſed the oracle, 
by the equivocal word Pelagos, which properly 
and ſtrictly ſignifies the ſea, meant a foreſt of that 
name. It was not above thirty ſtadia from Man- 
tinea, and on the borders of it the battle was 
fought, to which afterwards was given the {name 
of that town.“ 
Epaminondas actually fell there, according to 
the prediction of the oracle. The ſpot on which 
he dropped covered with wounds, and from whence 
ke continued to obſerve the event of the engage- 


ment, was afterwards called the Obſervatory. His 


body was interred by his ſoldiers on the edge of 
the foreſt of Pelagos, on the very ficld of battle. 
A tomb ſo glorious ſeemed to them becoming ſo 
great a captain, who loſt his life, {word in hand, 
nehting for his country. They erected a column 
over him, which ſerved as a Mauſoleum: the 
buckler of this great man was {till to be ſeen faſ- 


| tened to it, in the time of Pauſanias. There was 


a ſerpent engraven on it, to inform poſterity that 


he was the deſcendant of thoſe men who ſprang 


rom the ſerpent's teeth with which the ground 
had been anciently ſown by Cadmus. 

Many ages after, the emperor Hadrian cauſed 
3 ne column to be raiſed, cloſe to the old one, 


doubtleſs 


* Pauſan, in Beotia. 
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doubtleſs to preſerve the memory of this hero from 
the injuries of time; he had an inſcription cut on 
it, in modern language, nearly the ſame as that 
which appeared in the Beotian tongue on the an- 
cient pillar. 

Even in his life time Epaminondas had received 
the like honour from the Meſſenian exiles, whom 
he had collected from all parts of Greece, and even 
from Italy, with ſuch goodneſs, juſtice and repu- 
tation. 

The Athenians, whoſe cavelry had a claim to 
the chief honour of the battle of Mantinea, though: 
fit to tranſmit a memorial of it to Poſterity, by a 
public monument. 

At the time, that Pauſanias travelled, was {till to 
be ſeen on it, Grillus the ſon of Xenophon, the 
celebrated captain and hiſtorian, giving the mor- 
tal blow to Epaminondas. There was likewiſe 
legible on the baſe of the ſtatue of that famous 
general, an inſcription in elegiac verſe. The 
Abbe Gedoin, of the Fr rench Academy, has been 
ſo kind as to favour me“ with a tranſlation of this 
inſcription. It is taken from an oration upon Epa- 
minondas, which he delivered at the opening of 
the academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, in 
the aſſembly of 17 39, and may be thus rendered 
into Engliſh. 


The Spartan valour ſaw with hurabled pride 
Her bulwarks ſhatter'd and her power dehied ; 
Obſerv'd Miſenum's renovating fame, 
Victorious, triumph o'er the Spartan name: 

In Megalopolis, deſpairing ſa wn 
A few brave vet'rans keep her hoſts in awe ; 
Th? allies of Thebes, whoſe firm intrepid foul 
No foes could conquer, and no force controul ; 
Still in her conflicts ready to engage, 
And fight her battles with a pious rage. 
 Greezce too is free, and her oppreſſors ſlain: 
Theſe are my laurels, theſe the fruits I gain. 


Grillus 


* j. e. the Author. 
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Grillus did not long and quietly enjoy the ho- 
nour of having delivered his country from fo for- N 
midable an enemy. Certain it is that he alſo pe- N 
riſhed a little before the concluſion of the battle of I in 
Mantinea ; beſides, the glory which the Athenians Walt: 
attributed to him, was claimed by ſeveral other 
people of Greece. The Mantineans were of the 
number. The Lacedemonians gave this honour 1 
to a Spartiate named Anticrates. His deſcendents 1 
erer after bore the name of the Machairionides, as 1 
having ſlain Epaminondas with a ſword. The fſer- 10 
vice which they aſſerted Anticrates had done his | Pars 
country by ſo memorable an action, appeared to 1 0 05 
them ſo important, that they decreed him the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed honours, and ſecured them to him 
tor life : they added moreover a general and per- 
petual exemption from all kinds of impoſt and 
taxes, Plutarch relates, that Callicrates, a de- 
ſcendent of this famous Anticrates, ſtill enjoyed 1 
this immunity in his time. . 1 

However this was, the Athenians, the Spartiates, 
or the Mantineans, owed the honour they derived Wilt! 
from the death of Epaminondas only to that which #18] 
he had perſonally acquired, and the ſource from 1 
which he drew it was his own great qualities. : 144 
Born in a republic which had long been diſgrace- At 
fully diſtinguiſhed for its weakneſs and obſcurity, WAY 
he had abilities, if I may ſay ſo, to make her the WR] 
miſtreſs of Greece, by the ſuperiority of her own 114 
forces, The generality of the great captains of 1 
this country, ſo fertile in heroes, Alcibiades, The- — 
miſtocles, Ariſtides, were born among people cele- 17 
rated before their time for their valour and ex- _ 
plots, Their country furniſhed them with diſci- ' 
ned ſoldiers and experienced officers. Trained 
o the command of armies, they found their ſeveral 

CNS {tates 
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ſtates eager after glory, exerciſed in war, accu. 
tomed to victory, and ever ready to take the field, 
All theſe advantages were wanting to Epami- 
nondas. A philoſopher by inclination, he ſtudied 
the art of war from conviction and the love of his 
country. The conduct of the moſt eminent com- 
manders became the object of his meditations, 
Having made himſelf a general by a cloſe and con- 
ſtant application to the military ſcience, he had 
the courage and addreſs to inſpire the ſame ſpirit 
into his countrymen. He began with making 
them ſenſible of the diſgraceful ſtate of humiliation 
they were in, and exciting their jealouly again: 
the Lacedemonians. An ambition of rivaling 
them quickly produced emulation, the mother of 
virtues and talents. | 
It was no eaſy taſk to keep up and direct theſe 
noble ſentiments, in a people untractable, violent, 
and capable of the moſt incredible outrages. Epa- 
minondas had the art to moderate and reſtrain 
them, by the ſubordination and military diſcipline 
he eſtabliſhed. He taught the Thebans to fecl 
their own ſtrength, and to bluſh at the oblivion 
and contempt in which they had hitherto lived. 
He at laſt ſhewed them, by the victory he enabled 
them to gain at Leuctra, what they were equal to. 
The honour of theſe actions is due to him; he 
created, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, lis 
own army. The republic of Thebes, before him, 
had only ſoft effeminate citizens, void of ambition 
and without courage. Out of ſuch beings did le 
form ſoldiers and officers, who deprived the Lace: 
demonians of their fame, and the empire of Greece. | 
We muſt not from this ſingle point of vie 


judge of the extent of his talents.“ He conſtantly 
improved 
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improved them by the eontinual practice of ths 


moſt exalted virtues. Modeſt beyond perhaps 
what we would expect from an heathen, we have 


ſeen him on the field of battle, the very ſpof ori. 


which he had conquered; lamenting a victory 
which had excited in him an inward ſentiment of 
ſclf· complacency, which might poſſibly appear 
juſt and innocent, but which he regarded as pro- 
ceeding from an unpardonable pride. Other em- 
manders have been deſervedly praiſed for theif 
frugality and diſintereſtedneſs; but ought not that 
voluntary poverty, which Epaminondas ever pre- 
ferred to wealth, to raiſe him above them ? His 
regard for his fellow citizens; his ſpirit of benevo= 
Ince to his ſoldiers; would never allow him to 
be rich in any thing but liberal actions; | 
Simplicity in dreſs, ſobriety in living, modeſty 
in ſucceſs, firmneſs in adverſity, patience in affronts; 
ſfrictneſs in military diſcipline, courage in fight, 
ntrepidity in danger, his life was only a continued 
ſeries of all theſe virtues. His ſole example taught 
tne Thebans to efteem and practiee them: 
In the arts and ſeiences to which he applied 
lumſelf, he excelled, in the judgment of hiſtory; 
al the Greeks who were before or after him. 
Naturally inclined to ſolitude and meditation; he 
perceived from his youth the vanity of that unpro- 
itable glory which the generality of men ſo ar- 
lently cover. He eſteemed no talents but ſuch as 
tended to encreaſe the welfare of mankind, or to 
leſſen the evils that mortals are heirs to. He would 
Wngly have made the whole world much hap- 
pier than it was, and his own country happier than 
te reſt of the world. Every kind of glory which 
had not reſpect to this object, appeared to him 
uly as a ſhadow, a vapour incapable of ſeducing 
Yor. II, any 
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any but weak minds, whoſe littleneſs appears in 
their fondneſs for 1t. 

In ſpite of the diſlike he had to the hurry of 
buſineſs, and the trouble attendant on the chief 
employments, he facrificed his love of eaſe and 
ſolitude to the public good. After having made 
a thorough change in the temper of the Thebans, 
and delivered them out of the greateſt dangers, 
he at laſt raiſed them to the ſummit of glory and 

ower ; this was the object of all the labours of 
bis life, and his honourable death was the reward. 
He died, as he had lived, a zealous citizen, an in- 
trepid general, and a philoſopher ſuperior to all 
events or accidents in life. 

Juſtin has left us a very judicious reflection on 
this great man, with which I ſhall conclude thi; 
hiſtory. The Athenians, who made great rejoic- 
ings at his death, were not ſenſible of the obliga- 

tions they owed him. The loſs of ſuch a reſpe@- 
able neighbour and rival ſoon took off their atten- 
tion from war. Whilſt Epaminondas was alive 
they were kept conſtantly on their guard, and neg- 
lected nothing to put themſelves in a condition to 
oppoſe him, ſhould they enter into a war with him. 
The ſecurity to which they gave themſelves up | 
after his death, was to them but a ſudden change 
from a fondneſs for war and military diſcipline, to 

a ſpirit of negligence, of luxury, and indolence. 
The public revenues of Athens, conſecrated be- 
fore to the maintenance of the forces both by lanc 
and ſea, were thence forward employed in teaiis 
and ſhows.* Agreeable talents were preferred to 
ſuch as were laborious and eſſential. Athens no 
longer attended to any thing but theatrical repre- 
. ſentatlons. 


* Juſtin, B. on 
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ſentations. A rage for ſhows and entertainments 
became the only paſſion of this people, enervated 
by the idle piping times of peace. Great poets 
made amends for the want of great generals, and 
the amuſement of the people was eſteemed of more 
conſequence than the acquiſition of ſuch talents 


s were of the utmoſt importance to the public 
ſafety. 


ted with Epaminondas, knew how to take advan- 
tige of a change ſo favourable to the ambitious de- 
ſens he had formed of aggrandiſing himſelf at the 
expence of his neighbours. While Greece avan- 
doned herſelf to the pleaſures of luxury and the de- 
lights of repoſe, this prince formed the bold plan 
of ſubduing her. We ſee him in his hiſtory, which 
appeared ſhortly after this, artfully giving way to 
the pride and power of the Greeks, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, to be able to attack them 
afterwards with more advantage. Without troops, 
without officers, without generals, he ſought thein, 
he formed them, he created them, among a people 
hitherto unknown in Greece and its neighbour- 
tood, or at leaſt univerſally deſpiſed by all who 
knew them.“ He had learnt from Epaminondas 
neyer to be diſcouraged by obſtacles, which labour 
nd application could ſurmount. Happy, had he 
added the virtues of this great man to the talents 


: te copied from him; but his ambition gave him 
0 r falſe idea of true glory, the acquiſition of which 
; e perhaps neglected, only becauſe he was unac- 
0 


quainted with it. His ſole view was to be a great 
conqueror; ſuch he was in fact, and Greece, lux- 
nous and effeminate, became the object and the 

2 ſcene 


* Plut. in Pelop. 


Philip king of Macedon, who had been educa- 
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ſcene of his conqueſts, after having for ſeveral 
ages borne greater ſway there, than either himſelf 
or his anceſtors ever did in his own hereditary do- 
minions. A deeper politician {till than an able 
commander, his intrigues, his artifices and his ne- 
gociations, contributed more to the enlargement 
of his empire than his arms. He never took a 
town by aſſault, without firſt uſing every other 
poſſible means to gain it, or to corrupt the inhabi— 
tants. He never gave battle till he had tried by 
all kind of ways to procute without it every ad- 
vantage he could hope to derive from it. 
His ſon, honoured by hiſtory with the auguſt 
ſirname of Great, was by no means ſo juſtly en- 
titled to it as he was. For the conqueſt of Perſia 
he had only to employ the preparations which he 
found on his acceſſion already miade for that fa- 
mous expedition : the van guard of Philip's army T2 
was then on the march to attempt it, when death 
took him off, Alexander only executed his father's T 
plan; and his father perhaps owed the boldneſs 
with which he formed ir, and the ſagacity with ing 
which he choſe the means proper to enſure its ſuc- "ul 
cels, to the intimacy he had in the early part of uc, 
his life with Epaminondas. os 
gene 
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OBSERVATIONS AND REMARKS 


N I RE 


BATTLE or Z AMA. 


By M. DE FOLARD, Knight of the Military Order T1 
of St. Louis, and Colonel of Infantry. | W | 
F N 


SECT-L | 
THE ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE TWO | 
ARMIES, oh 


Thesz two orders of battle are original and 
ſingular ; that of Scipio is moſt remarkable, and 
worthy the admiration of all who underſtand tac- 
tics, and the diſcipline of the infantry. If we | | 
giye due attention to this diſpoſition of the Roman 
general, we muſt. allow that nothing practiſed in 
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al antiquity was more ſurpriſing and more perfect 10 
in the management of the infantry, in the art of Wy 
bringing them to action, and of forming them. We 

It was not ſtratagem, nor the valour of the 1 
oops which decided the point in this celebrated 1 
battle: it was the knowledge, it was the ability of . 
ne general, who was perfectly acquainted with the 1 
power of the infantry, and the beſt manner of 1 
bringing them into action. Hannibal, to whom 1 
dis mode of forming and engaging was unknown, 1 
might ſay with Lyſander, that he was vanquiſhed 10 
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not for want of courage, but ſkill. This battle 
may be ſaid to be that, in all antiquity, jn which 
the moſt extraordinary things paſſed, as well with 
regard to the obſtinacy of the combatants as the 
addreſs and conduct of the generals. 

Scipio is the firſt, after the Grecks, who was 
acquaintcd with the column, and the manner of 
engaging in this order ; for although Regulus pre- 
ſented a line of columns to Xantippus, it does not 
appear that he had ranged them ſo as to break the 
enemy by the weight and firmneſs of his corps and 
the depth of his files, but ſolely to reſiſt the ele. 
phants; beſides that the intervals were not lufficient 
to afford a retreat and free paſſage to theſe ani- 
mals, he had no notion of the advantage to be 
made of corps formed in this way ; he had then 
only the elephants in view, againſt which the 
thickeſt bodies would be unable t to maintain their 
ground. The order of battle at Cannæ was ex- 
actly the ſame as that of Regulus; but the 1g00- 
rance of the commanders rendered it uſeleſs. By 
unneceſſarily drawing the troops from the wings, 
they threw them into diſorder and confuſion, and 
the columns were perplexed in being too near 
each other; the front of the infantry was dimi- 
niſhed, and Hannibal ſurrounded it with his wings 
which outlined them. 

It is ſurpriſing that of ſo many hiſtorians, 
both Greek and Latin, ancient and modern, who 
have mentioned this battle, not one has entered 
into the reaſons which induced the Roman gene- 
ral to engage on ſuch principles. Nay more, not 

one of them ſeems to have underſtood a diſpoſition 
ſo ſkillful and fo ſingular, 

Polybius, who gives us ſo exact and nice an 


account of this memorable engagement, which he 
deſcribes 


1 
” 
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deſcribes with all the art of a moſt experienced 
pertect warrior, highly praiſes the diſpoſition of 
both armies. In my opinion, the Roman general's 


is much more worthy of his remarks than the 


Carthaginian's. He has not, however, made any 
diſtinction. He contents himſelf with offering his 
incenſe equally to both ; and yet the latter ſeems 
to me but little to deſerve it, as I ſhall ſhew in its 
proper place. 

Prince Lewis William of Naſſau has given us 


a plan of this battle, in a work ſimilar to this. 1 


ſuſpect Prince Maurice was the author of it. 
Whichever it was, it is plain that he did not at- 
tend to this mode of engaging any more than my 
author, (Polybius). And as he was not ſtruck 
with it here, nor in the action of Regulus with 
Xantippus, nor at that of Cannæ, it is not ſur- 


priſing that Prince Lewis did not diſcover it. He 


did however clearly perceive this order, but the 


diſcovery of columns eſcaped him; for he imagi- 


ned, that. in this ſingular diſpoſition, the cohorts 
preſſing and almoſt joining the rear of each other, 
and the vacancies between them, was ſolely in- 
tended to facilitate the progreſs or retreat of the 
elephants, and to prevent them diſordering and 
breaking the corps, if the intervals were not ſo 
wide; and that the ſecond was in a line with the 
firſt, and the third with the ſecond, leſt the ele- 
phants ſnould break them in their paſſage, if theſe 
ſtreets, as Polybius calls them, had not been 
ſtrait. . | 

In fact, the direct intervals between the columns, 
which afforded theſe animals a free paſſage, when 
they met with nothing to obſtruct or enrage them, 
were of infinite uſe to Scipio; but this was not the 
only object he had in view, when he conceived this 
N 4 | wonderful 
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wonderful diſpofitien of his infantry; he had much 


hs, x thoughts, 


The two armies engaged in an even open plain, 
and conſequently on an equal footing as to ground; 
and the. wings not being brought down on either 
ſide, abilities, and a compleat and ſubtile know- 
ledge of tactics in the weaker of the two com- 
manders, muſt have determined the victory; for 
they were not equal in number. So far from it, 
that the diſproportion was ſo great as to exclude 
all idea of equality, unleſs in the valour of the 
troops, their diſcipline, and confidence in their 
commander, All which ſeemed to prognoſticate 
the utter ruin of Scipio, ho had to oppoſc $0,009 
men With an army of only 22,000 ; and yet no- 
thing is more deceitful, ſince it is manifeſt ftom 
numderleſs examples both ancient and modern, in 
which hiſtory abounds, that numbers will nat pre- 

vail over an amy commanded by a great captain, 
againſt one whom he ſurpaffes in knowlede ge, in 
judoment, i in his method of foi ming and engaging, 


and who adds beſides a better mode of arming, 


though ke might conquer without it: of ſo much 
force : and conſequence is a good diſpoſition. 

Scipio obſerved with minute en e the order 
of the enemy, who drew up lirſt in the plain, to 
file terror by an opinion of his ſtrength, which 
warmed neither the Romans nor their general. 
IIe percciyed that Hannibal was formed in three 
Jincs, or to ſpeak more properly in three pha- 
lanxcs. The cavalry on the wings of the firſt Jine; 
for the ancients brought the horſe into aetion in 
a ſingle ling only, without a ſecond to {1pport 
then. 

Scipio having taken notice of this diſpoſiton 


chought the Roman arder of battle would be e 
py WCag 
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weak to ſuſtain the weight and ſhock of a body of 
infantry, which ſeemed to him impenetrable, if 
the ſecond line ſhould be joined to the firſt and 
form in one, by doubling their files. A judicious 
reflection, which the generals oppoled to Hanni- 
bal, had never made during the whole courſe of 
the war in Italy. 

The Roman commander apprehended, beſides, _ Wy 
ſome ſudden and unexpected movement from the "M4 
third line, which might divide from right to left, 
and extend itſelf, gain his flank, and encloſe him 0 
entirely to his very wings. "tl 

He thought fit to ſecure them by diſpoſing his 
infantry in ſuch a manner, that they might be able 
to ſuſtain a vigorous attack through "his whole 
front, He extended his forecaſt in an affair of 
ſuch importance, even beyond what was abſolutely _ 
neceſſary, that he might neither forget or neglect WOW 
any thing which could poſſibly aid him in gaining © LR 


ne victory. In ſhort, he provided againſt every meu 
taing his enemy might, or ought to do, to be pre- 1 | il 
pared for whatever ſhould happen. | Bi 

He, at the ſame time, obſerved in the front of Wl 6 


this army a line of elephants. This was not MITE 

to be deſpiſed ; the defeat of Regulus, occaſioned WE 
principally by cheſe animals, and the bad diſpoſ- 

ton of his columns, formed too cloſe to each e 
other, taught him not to fall into the ſame error. 1 

He propofed not ſo much to reſiſt and combat 11 
dem, as to render them uſeleſs, and his order of 14 
battle relieved him from this uneaſineſs. [i 
Scipio did not build fo much upon what he ſaw, 

as not at the ſame time to reflect how he might l 
guard againſt what he could not perceive. He had „ 

| ccafion with ſuch an enemy for a quicker and Lil 

ore refined forecaſt than all the generals he had 


ever 1 


Fey 
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ſubtile genius of the Carthaginians; full of expe. 


lines, to reduce his adverſary to the laſt extremity, 


from the manner in which he had formed his in- 


ſecond, and that by the third; not conſidcring that 


cond and third lines were eaſy to be practiſed, and 
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ever coped with, He knew well the ſharp and 


dients and deep reſources, as active in extricating 
himſelf out of difficulties as in drawing others in- 
to them. 

Hannibal had it in his power to double all his 


and to render incffectual every precaution and 
meaſure he could take; at leaſt make them uncer. 
tain, by quick movements ſudden and ſimple, 
which might eaſily have been concealed from the 
Romans. But it does not appear, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the action, that Hannibal 
perceived the advantages that might be derived 


fantry. He formed in three lines, with deſign 
only that they ſhould relieve one another; that 
the firſt, being routed, might be replaced by the 


this could never be the caſe, unleſs ſpaces were 
left for the routed troops to retreat through, 
Scipio had ſuch a different opinion of Hannibal, 
that he made no doubt he had ſome ſcheme of 
tactics in this order of battle. He ſaw clearly that 
the movements his enemy might make, in his ſe- 


very dangerous on account of his weakneſs: and yet 
the Carthaginian never once thought of doubling 
with theſe two lines, which we ſhould hardly con- 
ceive poſſible were not this memorable action from 
firſt to laſt a manifeſt proof of it. At the ſame 
time that it ſhews the moſt able generals, (and the 
moſt renowned in hiſtory have not always judged | 
rightly in the moſt momentous circumſtances, and 
thoſe upon which the fate of great empires de- 


pended) it alſo proves that the Roman ag 
| 5 ar 
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far excelled the Carthaginian, who performed no- 
thing worthy of one even below mediocrity. The 
meaſures the Roman' took to guard againſt being 
beaten, furrounded, and his wings doubled upon, 
evidently ſhew that he ſaw clearly what his enemy 
might do; but it never occurred to Hannibal, to 
ſcize and make uſe of theſe great advantages. 
Vaſtly ſuperior in numbers to the Romans, and 
engaging in a level open plain, how came he not 
to think of giving battle with a more extended 
front? Scipio juſtly concluded this could not fail 
happening, which induced him to form his infan- 
try in ſuch a manner as to be under no apprehen- 
ſion for his wings, however he might be outlined, 
and to draw from his order of battle every ſecu- 
rity he could reaſonably expect: for as to the cou- 


rage of his men, he doubted neither that nor their 
confidence. 


forecaſt cannot be carried too far. It is the be- 
ginning of conqueſt, ſays Livy, to take care not 
to be conquered. 
The third line of Hannibal's army, fo far diſ- 
tant from the other two, appeared to the Roman 
general to demand the moſt ſerious attention; and 
he reflected deeply on every uſe that could poſſibly 
be made of it. In effect, the Carthaginian might 
have gained a compleat victory with that only, for 
all the defeat of his cayalry, on which he did not 
much depend; but he knew not how to make that 
uſe of it which Scipio expected. He joined to his 
meditations and reflections on this, all that he had 
already formed in his thoughts about the other 
two, although theſe conſiſted of troops leſs 
experienced than the third, which was compoſed 
of the veteran bands of Italy, He doubted 50. 
ut 


All depended on this battle, and in ſuch caſes. 
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but they would attack with confidence, and that 
their courage and boldneſs would be encreaſed un. 
der the orders of ſo famous a commander. Al 
this appeared to him important, He reckoned 
indeed upon the valour and ſteadineſs of his own 
men, but that would not be enough, It was ne. 
ceſſary, as J haye ſaid before, to ſupply bis want 
of numbers, that his order of battle ſhould evg 
the enemy's, in being formed with more art. Thus 
all depended on a more knowing, ſafe, and pere& 
diſpoſition, This able Roman could find no bet. 
ter expedient than to engage in the order I have 
deſcribed, than which nothing offers in all the arr 
of war more formidable, more ingenious, ur more 
difficult. Ris 
Polybius ſays, that numbers and courage wers 
equal in both armies. It is certain he was miſt1- 
ken as to nuinbers, as I haye ſhewn above. An 
ſurely the text muſt be corrupt; for if the Cartha- 
ginian infantry had not been much more pune. 
rous than the Roman, Hannibal could nc vcr has 
formed three phalanxes, having no intervals be- 
tween the battalions, without contracting excced- 
ingly the front of his army, and expoſing himſelf 
to be doubled upon in his wings. He was too 
knowing to give his enemy ſuch an advantage. 
Scipio did not confine his obſervations only to 
the redoubled phalanxes of his adyerſary ; he had 
ſomething ſtill more important to attend to, vn. 
to diſcover what troops were to engage in the two 
firſc lines. He quickly found that his firſt en- 
counter would be with the Africans, who, however 
brave and warlike, were not to be compared with 
the veteran troops of Italy who formed the third 
line, and whom Hannibal led in perſon, and upon 


whoſe courage and experience he chiefly depencee) 
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This line was about a ſtadium behind the others, 
25 1 have obſerved already, and this circumſtance 
extremely troubled the Roman general. 
Who would ever have believed, that a com- 
mander ſo celebrated and ſo ſubtile as our Car- 
thaginian, ſhould have no more in view from his 
firſt lines than to fatigue and weaken the Roman 
forces; and that after the defeat of theſe two, the 
third advancing freſh and ir good order, he might 
attack the victors, tired, ſpent, and in that diſ- 


order common to troops which have engaged: 


What an idle notion 


The ſpace left between his two firſt lines and 


the third, was by no means a certain way of faci- 
litating the retreat of the fugitives, and clearing 


the field, _ 


He ſhould have foreſeen, that they would run 
ſtrait forward ; that he muſt infallibly be borne 
down, and could fave but a ſmall part of his 
wings. It required no extraordinary effort of 

judgment to perceive that this muſt happen, _ 
Scipio appeared drawn up in ſight of the enemy 
in three lines of infantry, according to the Roman 
cuſtom ; fo that Hannibal knew nothing of his 
deſign, until it was too late, and when he could 
not eaſily change his order. The cavalry covered 
his wings. The Haſtarii compoſed the firſt line, 
the Principes the ſecond, and the Triarii the third. 
The corps of the ſecond line oppoſite to the inter- 
vals of thoſe of the Haſtarii, and the Triarii to 
thoſe of the Principes. But juſt before the battle 
he reverſed his whole order, by a movement ſo 
ſimple and fo rapid, that it was difficult to per- 
ceiye or comprehend any thing of it. He ranged 
them in a ſingle column. The following are, as I 
conjecture, the orders to the three lines of Roman 
| | _ cohorts 
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cohorts for this evolution, which was performed 
all at once, and by one motion, ſo as to be ready 
to engage inſtantly in a line of columns. This 
diſcovery may one day or other be of uſe; for 
the times and the nature of war will oblige us, 
ſooner or later, to have recourſe to this method, 
as I have already foretold in ſeveral parts of this 
work, and I doubt not but foreigners will be the 
firſt to adopt it. OE 

The Roman army being ranged in its accuſ- 
tomed order, he gave this general word of com- 
mand to the infantry : one half facing to the right, 


the other to the left, the cohorts moving on their 
flanks. „„ 


FIRST LINE. 
Haſtarii, ſtand faſt! 
SECOND LINE, 
You Principes to the left, double under the 
Haſtari. 


THIRD LINE. 


You Triarii to the right, under the Principes: 
| March, 


As there was a cohort of Principes which co- 
vered the Haſtarii on the right, and another of 
Triarii on the left, becauſe the number of cohorts 
or maniples was equal in each line, the whole 
of the Principes moved to the left, and of the 
Triarii to the right, as I have ſaid above; and 
marching on their ffanks, the Principes took poſt 
in the rear of the cohorts of Haſtarii, and the 
Triarii by the ſame motion gained the rear * 0 

cohorts 


191 
cohorts of Principes, and by this movement the 
ſeveral corps were in a right line, in the rear of 
each other; but as the ſpaces from the one to the 
other were too large for perfect columns to form 
in, in three diviſions, viz. in three bodies, he gave 
another word of command as follows: 


HFaſtarii, ſtand faſt! 
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You, Principes and Triarii, march. 


The cohorts of Principes would take up four 
paces of the interval between thoſe of the Haſtarii; 
in like manner the cohorts of the Triarii would 
occupy the ſame interval between thoſe of the 
Principes. 5 | 

Scipio left the intervals for the light armed 
troops to fall through, into the ſpaces between the 
diviſions. 7 55 

The Roman general formed in this manner, viz. 
in perfect columns. Concluding that his ſuccets in 
the engagement muſt depend wholly on the depth 
of his corps, on the weight of the firſt ſhock, and 
on the defeat of the Carthaginian firſt line, which 
being broken and hard puſhed, would infallibiy 
be thrown upon the ſecond, which being likewiſe 
formed in phalanx, without any interval betweer. 
the corps, and compoſed of one cloſe compact 
mals, as well as the third, the fugitives could not 
fail of throwing that alſo into diſorder and confu- 
lon ; and by this admirable manœuvre he ſhould 
be able ro demoliſh the three lines: fo weak and 


mudicious did the diſpoſition of his enemy ſeem 


to him, however formidable it might be in ap- 
pearance. 
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SECT. It 


THE BATTLE; 


SCIPIO appeared all at onee in this order, 
which muſt have ſurpriſed Hannibal, who advan. 
ced his elephants: The light armed met them, 
and getting behind them, turned them into the 
ſpaces between the columns, with intent to force 
them to paſs through thoſe intervals. Had they 
been too ſmall, like thoſe of Regulus againſt 
Xantippus, theſe animals would have fallen upon 
his columns, and muſt have broken them. 


This expedient of Scipio, to prevent the ele- 
phants from throwing his foot into diſorder, and 


to oblige them, by means of the light infantry, to 
flip through the vacancies, had all the effect he 


could have expected from it. They were driven, 


and followed by the light troops; they did no miſ- 
chief, and reached the country, without their con- 
ductors being able to tuffi them to the right hand 
or to the left upon the columns; and while they 
were paſſing through, a party of light infantry 
galled them with darts and arrows from the {mall 
intervals in the diviſions, left with this deſign, 
and cloſed up at the inſtant of charging. 

The elephants being thus driven, without at 
difficulty, into the rear of the line; and far up th- 
country, the cohorts cloſed upon each other to 
form only one folid compact body, and the light 
troops retreated into the rear. 5 


The elephants, taken out of the way in the 


manner J have related, the columns moved up to 
the attack, and charged the front with that 1mpe- 
tuoſity which is entirely natural to this Derby 

| modo 
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mode of fighting ; the rear ranks, as our author 
obſerves, exciting and animating by their ſhouts, 
and preſling thoſe before them with that violence We 
which no troops can withſtand unleſs they engage "100 
in the ſame order, 1 
The Romans met with ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, 71 
that hiſtory preſents us with nothing ſimilar to it 104 
in a pitched battle on an open level plain. Va- Wt 
lour, numbers, and boldneſs, heightened by de- $11.4 
ſpair, combated on one ſide; and on the other, the Wh 
advantage of order and the abilities of the gene- | 
ral, which carried it againſt numbers. The Ro- 
mans at laſt broke through the firſt line of the 9 
Carthaginians, by the weight of their columns, (F160 
with ſuch force and violence, that it was driven | 
upon the ſecond, which having no intervals be- 
tween the corps to receive the fugitives, was 
thrown into moſt dreadful diforder, and at laſt 
broken to pieces by the croud, puſhed on and fol- 0 
lowed by the victorious troops. a) 
Polybius, who gives an ample account of this 10 
battle and of the circumſtances preceding it, ena- 10 0 
bles us to ſee perfectly the excellence of Scipio's 161 
-order of battle. 3 1 
In engaging in ſuch a manner there is never 
any confuſion; each column acts and ſuſtains it- 
ſelf, independent of the reſt. They muſt all be 
broken and totally routed to be aſſured of victory; 
a thing which ſtill does, and ever has appeared to 
me impoſſible, with brave troops well diſciplined, "| 
accuſtomed to fighting, and led on by able and 4 
txperienced officers, Nothing but the like order | 
can hope to ſuſtain the brunt of a body which 4 
attacks in this form; and whenever this happens I' 
[y 
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on both ſides, and with equal courage, num- 
bers will prevail, as muſt infallibly have hap- | 
pened had Hannibal fought in this order, or at 
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leaſt left ſufficient vacancies between his lines; 
and in this caſe, with ſuperiority of numbers he 
might perhaps have gained the victory over the 
Romans, by the depth of his files and the deſpe- 
rate courage of his men. This alone would have 
helped to conquer; or at the worſt, the Romans 
would have loſt ſo many men in routing the firſt 
and ſecond lines, as to be in no condition to ſuſtain 
the ſhock of the third, compoſed of all the Cartha- 
ginian general's choſen troops, the veteran bands 
he had brought out of Italy. 

I have aſſerted above, that nothing but a body 
of infantry drawn up in the ſame manner, can 
poſſibly get the better of another formed on this 
principle, and conſequently that a line ranged in 
phalanx ten or twelve deep, as perhaps Hannibal's 
might be, was too weak to withſtand Scipio's co- 
lumns, well ordered and able to charge with great- 
er force and activity, and more equally than any 
phalanx could do, 

Scipio was anxious only to vanquiſh the firſt 
line, that being enough to ſecure him the rout of 
the other two. 

A phalanx or line, without intervals, muſt ac 
uniformly ſtrait forward, viz. without wavering, 
and in one entire compact body, leſt by giving 
any way 1t ſhould fall into diforder. On the con- 
trary, columns detached from each other are not 
ſubject to theſe defects, they are moved without 
difficulty, and at the ſame time kept in perfect 
order; and when one column breaks through a 
line and divides it, or one ſection advances to 
make head againſt a ſecond line, or another at- 
tacks in Aank, or on the right or left, it is im- 
poſſible to reſiſt | it, or remedy the miſchict by any 


means in the world. but a ſimilar order of bare: 
t 


It may perhaps be objected to Scipio's diſpoſi- 
tion, that Hannibal might have ſurrounded him 
and thrown his columns into diſorder, had he only 
during the engagement opened his numerous files 


ſpaces between the columns; that theſe files run- 
ning and inſerting themſelves in theſe intervals, 
would have taken them in flank. 

It requires no extraordinary penetration to per- 
ceive, that by this he would have expoſed his men 
to manifeſt deſtruction; becauſe columns, being 
equally ſtrong in flank and rear as in front, the 


the two columns, muſt certainly have been ſur- 
rounded and attacked by a ſuperior force. 
were in a Caſe, would have met in front with the 
light troops, poſted in the rear, in the ſpaces be- 
tween the columns. 5 

The ſame would have happened had one of the 
columns been entirely broken and routed. The 
enemy durſt not have advanced far between the 
other two, which he would have had upon his 
flanks. He muſt have broken the whole, or at 
[eaſt a certain number, to be able to attack with 
any ſafety. = 

[ have ſaid in numberleſs places of my com- 


repeated, that columns act independently of each 
other; that the defeat of one does not contribute 
to that of another: an advantage which our bat- 
talions are wholly deprived of. It has ſtill greater 
advantages, for the column is again ſubdivided 
into as many ſections as there are battalions, as 
vas the caſe with Scipio's. If the firſt ſhould be 
broken, the ſecond appears like a ſecond wall, 

1 © © and 
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that were not employed, and ſtood oppoſite to the 


troops which had got into the vacancies between 


In the ſecond place, the diviſion incloſed as it 


mentary on Polybius, what cannot be too often 
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and a freſh enemy to be beaten, and which is in 
force not only to defend itſelf but to attack, with- 
out being affected by the diſorder of the former; 
the fugitives would be at no loſs, they would re- 
tire through the ſpaces between the columns, and 
the enemy could not again fall upon the Principes, 
without expoſing their flanks to thoſe on the ſides, 
and to the light troops, who might be brought up 
as well as the Triari. 


S ET. II. 


MISTAKES MADE BY HANNIBAL AT THE 
BATTLE OF Zz AMA. 


WHOEVER will reflect on what has been 
ſaid in the preceding ſection, and examine it with- 
out prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, muſt be convinced 
that the order of battle in columns, or to ſpeak 
more properly, in a line of columns and a reſerve, 
conſiſting of all the dragoons, ſecure from being 
ſurrounded, 1s ſuperior to any thing that can be 
conceived in tactics; and that this mode 1s infi- 
nitely better, more ſimple, and more certain of 
ſucceſs than that we make uſe of at this day. 

It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that it was not 
eaſy for Hannibal to foreſee or perceive the Ro- 
man general's diſpoſition, not before known or 
practiſed, and to fruſtrate a movement made at 
the very inſtant of engaging. . 

Nothing ſhews the addreſs, experience and abi- 
lity of a commander ſo much as his knowing how 


to cover his movements, and the diſpoſition * 
iS 
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his army. And we may ſay of two generals as 
we would of two perſons at play, that he who 
diſcovers his game gives his adverſary every ad- 
vantage, while on the contrary he who takes care 
to conceal 1t, purſues the ſure way to carry his 
int, 

""Amoog Scip1o's great and ſhining qualities as 
a general, he particularly excelled in the art of 
concealing the knowledge of his movements and 
order of battle. | 


It is remarkable in his whole conduct, that he 


almoſt always departed from the common received 
rules of tactics, and ever diſcarded maxims gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed. His movements and his com- 
mon evolutions were ſo ſimple, ſo quick, ſo new, 


that they could not be perceived till the enemy 
had no time to change or move without danger 


and certain loſs. els 
Hannibal ſaw with aſtoniſhment his firſt line 
totally routed, and the ſecond ſoon after ; the de- 
feat of which was owing wholely and ſolely to the 
fugitives, who broke it, and involved themſelves. 
in the diſorder ; and thus they fled precipitately 
over one another along the plain, in all the diſ- 
order and confuſion 1 a compleat defeat. 
It would have been an eaſy matter for Hanni- 
bal at leaſt to have repaired the diſorder of his firſt 
line, when he obſerved it begin to give way; for 
to ſay nothing of the vacancies he might have 
opened in his ſecond, to make room for the run- 
aways to paſs, by ordering a certain number of 
files into the rear, he had two ſurer methods, if he 


had not been infatuated. What was become of 


his knowledge, his good ſenſe and experience? He 
ought to have foreſeen that the defeat of his firſt 
line muſt neceſſarily occaſion that of the ſecond, 
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which would therefore be uſeleſs to him; he had 
time enough to make theſe reflections, and to give 
his orders accordingly. How came he not to do 
what a ſecond rate genius would not haye neg. 
lected? * 3 
Things being in this ſtate, he had no reſource 
but in a bold reſolution. He might have divided 
his ſecond line in two, when he ſaw the bad plight 
the firſt was in, and extended his wings in ſuch a 
manner as to have ſurrounded the Romans and 
thrown himſelf upon their flank and rear, while 
the third line, which was quite freſh, marched u 
and took the ground of the firſt ; and thus the 
Romans would have been at once attacked in front 
and on every ſide, He would have found them 
fatigued and weakened by an obſtinate engage- 
ment, which might have given him the victory, 
for all the defeat of his cavalry, which Lælius and 
Maſſiniſſa raſnly and 1njudiciouſly purſued. = 
I will be bold to ſay more, he might have ſaved 
. his ſecond line even after the firſt was beaten. The 
combat was long doubtful ; he might have taken 
advantage of that moment, and divided his third 
line in the ſame manner as I haye ſaid he ſhould 
have done with the ſecond. 5 
His firſt and ſecond lines being broken and 
routed, Hannibal, who was with the third in per- 
ſon, ſaw that cloud of fugitives adyancing upon 
him, when he had no poſſible remedy for a mis: 
fortune which proceeded purely from himſelf, and 
the bad diſpoſition of his order of battle, and not 
from any fault in his ſoldiers, who were betrayed 
rather than conquered. „ | 
The Romans, in good order, preſſing and driv- 
1 ing the runaways before them, forced them on the 
Wl third line, which produced many events; for they 
Wl. 1 wy. ON Raw attacke 
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attacked it in thoſe parts where the enemy was al- 
ready embarraſſed. On the other hand, the Car- 
thaginians, through fear of being broken by their 
own people, treated them as enemies, repelled 
them with their pikes, and forced them back upon 
the Romans to open a paſlage through them, that 
they might come to action, | 
The fight was briſk and obſtinate with the third 
line, and the ſucceſs very doubtful, when Lelius 
and Maſſiniſſa appeared, returning from the pur- 
ſuit of the cavalry, whom they had routed. This 
reinforcement gave freſh ſpirits and courage to 
the Romans, who at laſt forced this line, compoled 
of choſen troops, ſurrounded 1t entirely, and cut it 
to pieces. . 5 
Lælius and Maſſiniſſa were guilty of a great 
error, and yet a very common one with thoſe who 


an enemy, inſtead of detaching only a few troops 
after the fugitives, and with the reſt falling upon 
the wings. This fault has occaſioned the loſs of 
many battles, and commanders cannot be too at- 
tentive in giving explicit orders againſt it. 

Fortune may poſſibly force a victory out of the 


ſhe can never rob them of the glory they merit 
when they have done all that courage and conduct 
were able to effect. But I cannot perceive any 
thing done by the Carthaginian general in the 
preſent affair, which gives him the leaſt claim to 
the admiration of any one who has the ſmalleſt 
knowledge or experience in the art of war, 

Hannibal was ſtrongeſt in infantry ; this, as I 
have already ſhewn, muſt be admitted, nor could 
t poſſibly be otherwiſe, as the two armies engaged 
in an equal front, and the Carthaginians were 
O 4 formed 


ſuffer themſelves to be heated in the purſuit of | 


hands of the greateſt and moſt able generals, but 
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formed in three lines or phalanxes ; poſſibly this 


equality of front in the two armies is what Poly- 
bius means, | 

Hannibal had it moreover in his power to haye 
preſented a much greater front, engaging till in 
three lines, and to have extended far beyond the 
wings of the Roman army, if he had but left in- 
tervals in his ſecond and third lines, to receive 
the fugitives; by this means the ſecond would 
have been able to renew the combat, and the third, 
conſiſting of his very beſt troops, would have come 


. 


into action after the other two, 


Had he reflected on what it was in his power to 
do, and ee proper meaſures, he muſt have 
perceived the inutility of his third line, from the 
imperfection of the other two. He might, by 
what I have ſaid, have ſaved his cavalry from a 
total defeat ; for beſides doubling on the Romans, 
could he not have mixed his horſe with his light 
infantry, which were uſeleſs to him? He was not 
a ſtranger to this method, What more ſhall I 
ſay? He had a thouſand expedients, all of which 
eſcaped him, He might have concealcd a corps 
of infantry behind the flank of his own foot, to 
turn thoſe of the Romans. He availed himſelf of 
this mancœuvre at the battle of Trebia. He had 
no expedient preferable to this among all that | 


have mentioned. How was it poſſible he ſhould | 


not employ one of them? In ſhort, he did no- 
thing of all that he might and ought to have 
done; he was beaten, and he deſerved it. 
Polybius and Livy, and many well informed 
authors among the moderns, cannot help expreſ- 


ſing their admiration of the wonderful diſpoſition 


of Hannibal's army in this engagement, To lay 


nothing of Lavy and the maderns, who might any 
5 think 
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think it neceſſary to loſe time in analyſing the two 
orders of battle, as they adopted the general opi- 
nion without enquiring tarther ; but that Polybius, if (il 
who was a proper judge, a great hiſtorian, and | 
above all an excellent ſoldier, that Polybius, I ſay, * 
ſhould be the firſt to advance this opinion, and 1 | 
ive the hint to the reſt, is to me very ſurpriſing 4 
indeed. Was it done with a view of raiſing the 
character of Scipio, his friend, or was it from being 
prejudiced with Hannibal's exploits, or from want 
of due reflection? I will not pretend to ſay which, 10 
but his manner of ſpeaking of it, and his uſual 10h 
openneſs, induce me to believe that he was de- Ws 
fective in the laſt article. 00 
A polite and eſteemed author, who wants nei- 
ther knowledge nor experience in war, has fallen 
into the ſame error. The praiſes he laviſhes on 
Hannibal for his order of battle at Zama, con- 
vince me he did not perceive its faultineſs any 
more than the reſt. NY 
« The day this battle was fought, ſays he, Han- 
* nibal outdid himſelf, whether in forming his 10 
* army, or in giving his orders in the engage- Wl 
e ment: but at laſt the genius of Rome prevailed 1 
* over that of Carthage, and the defeat of the 
“ Carthaginians left the empire for ever to the 
„Romans.“ a 
It requires but little ſkill in the art of war to ſee 
that Hannibal never ſurpaſſed himſelf leſs, than 
in this battle. I know not in what author St. 
Evremont found, © in giving his orders in the 
engagement.” It does not appear that he gave 1 
one, or that he was preſent where his preſence was 14 
moſt neceſſary. 8 
As to the Carthaginian general,” continues 
this author, “ he was admired by Scipio, who in 
6 « the 
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ce the midſt of all his glory could not help envy. 
« ing the capacity of the vanquiſhed.” Though 
it is ever dangerous to be ſingular in ones judg- 
ment, and to attack, as I have done, a generally 
received opinion, I cannot help ſaying that this 


order of battle was but little deſerving of the envy 


or praiſe of Scipio. I am not however ſurpriſed 
that he extolled it ſo highly; for in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, a man praiſes his enemy moſt willingly. 
Self-love is gratified on both ſides. The compli- 


ments which are paid enhance the glory of the 
conqueror, and leſſen the ſhame of the vanquiſhed, 


Hannibal, though in other reſpects admirable, 
yet was not ſo much above the reſt of mankind as 
to be incapable of committing a fault. In fact he 
did commit the groſſeſt. He extricated himſclf 


from ſome by finefle and chicane, which would 


have been of no avail to him, had he had more 
able generals to contend with. Others he did not 
ſo well eſcape from. He was beaten in ſeveral 
actions; and towards the concluſion of the war in 
Italy he marched ſomewhat more warily, when the 
Roman generals were inſtructed by their former 
defeats, viz. when they were become more expe- 
rienced and able. Though he has been generally 
eſteemed and admired by the ancients and mo- 
derns, and even by Scipio, and though he really 
were deſerving of their praiſes, theſe authorities, 
reſpectable as they may ſeem, are of no weight 
with me 1n an enquiry after truth, and in inſtances 
where it may appear his conduct was not the moſt 
regular and juſtifiable. 

I acknowledge that all agree with one voice 


in the excellence of his laſt order of battle at 


Zama ; but that is no reaſon why I ſhould ſuh- 
{cribe to their opinion, They have throughly 
| | EXAMINE 
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examined this method they ſay. Very well, why 
ſhould not I have the ſame liberty of examining 
it, in my turn, and of ſeeing whether they are not 
miſtaken? It is eaſy to judge if the object is 
worth the pains. There is nothing which ſhould 
preyent our ſeeing faults in an extraordinary man, 
any more than in another; no one is exempt from 
the frailty of committing them, and the moſt per- 
fect is he who has the feweſt to account for. Han- 
nibal may be admitted of this number, 
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Je conſtitutions of the republics of Rome and 
CARTHAGE compared, with a parallel of 


the mannners of the two people, at the time 
of the ſecond Punic war. 


WEAK. ſtates grow great by the wiſdom of 
thoſe who have the management of them ; and by 
the want of it, in thoſe who govern their neigh- 
bours. | | 


That ſuperiority of ſtrength which ariſes from 


ſuperior conduct, creates in a courſe of time, and 


ſometimes in a ſhort ſpace, great empires. 


Want of unanimity, and want of prudence in 


thoſe that govern, will bring to ruin, ſometimes 


in a few years, ſometimes in a courſe of ages, the 


| beſt eſtabliſhed ſtates, according as their neigh- 
bours are more or leſs wiſe and attentive. 

What remains in our days of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing empires and powerful republics of antiquity ? 
Their names, the ruins of their towns, and the in- 
diſcruminate aſhes of their inhabitants! Hiſtory 


tells us, there did once exiſt a conquering people 


called Macedonians, who ſubdued the greateſt 
part of the world. That there was a republic 
compoled of citizens, brave, ſober, diſintereſted, 


virtuous from choice, from honour, from emula- 


tion, called Spartans, That there was another 
republic remarkable for its great power, which 


extended its conqueſts and its empire over all 


parts of the known world, and whoſe citizens were 
called Romans. 


Of all this vaſt greatneſs and power, not a ſingle 
trace now remains. Their reign and their fame Ra 
like 


a 
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like the track of a veſſel through the waves of the 
ſea; we know ſhe has made one, but in vain do we 


ſearch for it; it has diſappeared, nothing of it is 


now to be ſeen! 

How marvellous ſoever theſe revolutions may 
ſeem, they ceaſe to be ſo to men of ſound and pene- 
trating judgments, where they enquire and ſearch 


deeply into their cauſes. They have proceeded 


ſolely from a want of conduct and knowledge in 
thoſe who had the government of theſe ſtates, When 
we ſee in one people a love for arts and ſciences, 
an eſteem for talents and virtue, a ſpirit of emu- 
lation, of juſtice, of ſubordination, courage, and 
patriotiſm prevail through all ranks to a high de- 
oree ; if on the other hand in the neighbouring 
ſtates, a habit of effeminacy, of ſloth and of amuſe- 
ments, vice, ignorance, idleneſs, luxury, a want 
of virtuous ambition, have taken poſſeſſion of all 
orders of the people, we may draw infallible pre- 
ſages of the approaching elevation of the one, at 
the expence of the grandeur and even exiſtence of 
the reſt. „ IE 
Theſe variations of ſuperiority of wiſdom, ſome- 
times in one nation, ſometimes in another, with 
equal fortune, are the real cauſes of thoſe great 
revolutions which ſtrike us ſo forcibly in hiſtory. 
This ſurpriſe ariſes only from our ignorance of 
the cauſes, and the little knowledge we have of 
their contemporaries, who were endowed with ta- 
lents, of the ſuperiority of the conquerors in pru- 
dence, and of all the defects of the vanquiſhed. 
It was to ſhew the cloſe connection between 
theſe effects and their cauſes, that ſome perſons of 
approved merit and diſcernment adviſed me to 
- finiſh this work with a compariſon of the republics 
of Rome and that of Carthage, according to the 
plan of Polybius, Th 
13 
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1 his able hiſtorian, having thought ſuch a pa- 
rallel might be both ufeful and agreeable to intel- 
ligent and ſerious readers in his age, why ſhould. 
it not be ſo in ours? 

Many parts of the conſtitution were nearly the 
fame at Rome and at Carthage. Each, by divi- 
ding the ſovereign power between the chiefs of 
the republic, the ſenate, and the people, recon- 
ciled and compounded the three forms of e 
ment in one and the ſame ſtate. 

The ſuffeti at Carthage, the conſuls at Rome, 
enjoyed ſo great a ſhare of power that they reſem- 
bled in the prerogatives of their office monarchs, 
rather than chief magiſtrates of a free people. To 
behold the authority of the ſenate of theſe two 
cities, we ſhould have taken Rome and Carthage 
for two ariſtocracies; and whoever conſiders the part 
the people of theſe republics had in the deciſion 
and conduct of the moſt important affairs, would 
take them for ſtates purely republican. 

The power of the chief magiſtrates, the rights 
of the ſenate, the tribunal and juriſdiction of the 
people, all had at Rome and Carthage a great re- 
ſemblance. By the diviſion of authority, each part 
of the ſtate had a dependence on the other, capa- 
ble of every thing for the honour and advantage 
of their country, while they acted in concert and 
with unanimity, but incapable of producing any 
great miſchief by their diviſions ; by the ſtruggles 
which aroſe ſucceſſively, ſometimes the people 
| :2ainſt the ambition of the nobles, ſometimes the 
ſenate againſt the jealous and ſeditious reſtleſſneſs 
of the people. 

This original conſtitution was ind changed 
a Carthage, through want of care or firmneſs in 
the ſuffeti, and by the credit they ſuffered ſome 
particular magiſtrates of the people to acquire, wy 
reigne 
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reigned abſolute at Carthage during the ſecond 
Punic war. We may ſee it in the life of Scipio. 
Thus the chiefs of the ſenate, by complying with 
the multitude, became victims and ſlaves. 

Carthage had arrived to a ſtate of perfe&ion 
while the Roman republic was yet in its infancy : 
the one degenerated, and fell off imperceptibly 
from its perfection, in proportion as the other ad- 
vanced towards it. With the Carthaginians, in 
the time of the ſecond war, the people, viz. the 
leaſt enlightened part of the community, and the 
moſt powerful, ruled without controul. At Rome 
the people never had more reſpect for the ſenate, 
They gave up to it, without jealouſy, the whole 
authority. At Carthage the mob decided, in pre- 
ference to the moſt able ſenators ; at Rome the 
wiſeſt and moſt experienced formed and conducted 
great enterpriſes. 

True it is that genius, ſtratagems of war, and 
Hannibal's good fortune, carried it againſt the Ro- 
mans for ſome time. Cannæ was near being the 
grave of their name and power! But the vigour 
of their government at laſt prevailed. The vic- 
tories of this famous general became the trophies 
of the Romans. The different fate of the two re- 
publics, was the natural conſequence of the diffe- 
rent conſtitution of their governments. 

With regard to war, Rome and Carthage were 

governed by maxims totally oppoſite. The im- 
menſe riches their commerce brought the Cartha- 
ginians, raiſed in them a paſſion 2 maritime at- 
fairs. Fathers who had received it from their an- 
ceſtors, tranſmitted it to their children. Carthage 

laced her chief dependence on the number, the 
fleetneſs, and the ſize of their ſhips, which gave 


her the command of the ſea ; they therefore 80 
_ ittle 
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little attention to their land forces. The peaſants 
of Numidia were, in the ſecond Punic war; their 
ordinary recruits : mercenary troops which had 
no one quality of a true ſoldier, 

At Rome, on the contrary, the main body of 
their forces were compoſed of Roman ſoldiers, and 
thoſe of the allies. The legions there were kept 
up and compieat, in peace as well as in war. The 
allies were obliged to furniſh the quotas immedi- 
ately on the demand of the republic. Their inte- 
reſt, their happineſs, their fate, depended on that 
of the republic. The ſame courage inſpired them, 


the ſame diſcipline led them on; they marched 


with the ſame readineſs, they fought with equal 


boldneſs ; they ſupported labour, hunger, the heat 


of ſummer, the cold of winter, fatigue, the moſt 
rigid diſcipline, with as much conſtancy as the 
Romans. e Es 

From this difference in the troops, a difference 
of ſucceſs muſt naturally ariſe. The Roman, cou- 
rageous, intrepid, invincible, was ſuperior to every 
thing, becauſe in fighting he defended his coun- 
try, his religion, his family, his property. He 
had perſonal motives which forced him to be 
brave: this made him deſpiſe danger. He met 
death coolly in his poſt rather than break his ranks. 

What hopes could the Carthaginians have againſt 
ſuch troops ? They were a company of merchants 
engaged with a nation of ſoldiers. Their armies 


were almoſt wholly compoſed of foreigners, to 


whom the intereſt of Carthage was a matter of 


indifference. The pay of the republic brought 


them together; the perils of it ſeparated them. 
Having nothing to loſe but their reputation, which 
they little valued in compariſon with their lives, 
they ran no riſk by flying, but the loſs of gain 
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and riches: as ready to abandon their leader, 
through cowardice, as they were to ſell their ſer- 
vices from intereſt. 1 5 | 

The want of ſoldiers attached by affection to 
the Carthaginians, was productive of another evil, 
attended with fatal conſequences. If they were 
beaten, they required much time to ſet on foot x 
new army ; beſides, their neighbours would take 
advantage of their misfortunes, and demand higher 
wages; their minds would heſitate between fear 
and greedineſs of gain: with ſome terror would 
prevail, and covetuouſneſs with others. An ill 
judged ceconomy would neceſſarily protract and 
delay the levy of the troops. 

At the battle of Zama, which was but the third 
the Carthaginians loſt to the Romans in Africa, 
Carthage was conquered without reſource, The 
ſenate, the council of one hundred, Hannibal him- 
ſelf, was ſo convinced of the impoſſibility of main- 
taining the war, that if Scipio had inſiſted on terms 
of peace even more ſevere than he did, the Car- 
thaginians mult doubtleſs have accepted them. 

It is in this particular above all, that we ice the 
excellence of the Roman government and its ſu— 
periority over that of Carthage. The Romans had 
loſt two battles in Spain; they had not been more 
fortunate in Italy. Trebia, and the lake Thraſi- 
mene had been witneſſes of their defeat. After 
ſuch great loſſes, we are juſtly aſtoniſhed at ſecing 
an army more numerous than all the republic had 
hitherto raiſed. The love of arms, ard that of 
their country, furniſhed more ſoldicrs at Rome, 
than Hannibal could raiſe by his victories. 

When this general reckoned he had only the 
broken remains of old legions to engage with, he 


encountered an army of near 100,000 men, He 
cut 
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cut it to pieces at Cannæ. Who would not ſup- 
poſe that Rome muſt at laſt yield to ſuch great 
ſucceſſes, and ſink under the weight of her cala- 
mities ? But it was the Roman generals only who 
were beaten: Rome, after ſo many and ſuch 
_ dreadful blows, preſerved all her conſtancy, all 
her firmneſs. She was not to be conquered while 
ſhe had any citizens left, and until Italy was ut- 
terly deſpoiled of inhabitants. 

| Hannibal ſuffered her to breathe after the moſt 
compleat victory. He halted at Capua, perhaps 
with a deſign of extending the time of his com- 
mand, of which the peace that muſt have fol- 
lowed the reduction of Rome would have deprived 
him. Two powerful armies made their appear- 
ance again in the ſucceeding campaign; and while 
encamped under the walls of Rome, the Cartha- 
ginian general ſet up the honour and wealth of the 
Romans to auction, a third army marched out 
of the town for Spain, with as much ſecurity as if 
this formidable enemy had been at Carthage. 

To this facility of levying troops Rome owed 
her ſafety. Every citizen was in time of war a 
ſoldier. Full of love for their country, animated 
with a deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in arms, 
all prevented the wants of the republic. The 
greater they were the greater was their ardour. 
The magnitude of the danger was, it ſeems, a 
freſh incitement to hearts born with a paſſion for 
glory, and a deſire of revenge. A fund of natu- 
ral courage ſupplied in ſea engagements, what 
they wanted in naval ſkill and practice. The 
Carthaginians were maſters of it in a high degree, 
but their ſailors, as well as ſoldiers, were merce- 
naries; and the Romans had, on both elements, 
the advantage of valour, which in ſea fights, in 
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thoſe days, decided much more than the experi- 
ence of mariners and the lightneſs of the veſſels. 

The generality of mankind are born with na- 
tional virtues or vices. An eagerneſs for war, an 
univerſal paſſion for diſtinction, formed the par- 
ticular character of the Romans. All at Rome 
cultivated theſe diſpoſitions which they had re- 
ceived from nature. All there talked of the glory 
they had acquired in arms; every one recom- 
mended it, every thing inſpired the love of it. 
Trophies of war adorned the public places, the 
ſpoils of enemies were hung up in the temples, 
the very ſenate houſe had no other ornament : but 
what contributed more than all to excite in youth 
a deſire and emulation to ſignaliſe themſelves in 
arms, was the honours paid to illuſtrious citizens, 
who had ſerved their country, after their death. 

Polybius has handed down, to us a detail of 


ceremonies uſed on theſe occaſions. The laws 


which appointed them were ſo full of wiſdom and 
Juſtice, they were in themſelves fo reſpectable, that 
we ſhall not heſitate, long as they are, to ſet them 
down, that we may be the better able to under- 
ſtand all the addreſs of the Roman legiſlators, who 
availed themſelves ſo effectually of the virtues of 


the dead, to excite the emulation of the living. 


When any one eminent for his actions and mi- 
litary ſervices died at Rome, his corpſe was car- 
ried with great pomp to the Roſtra ; there ſet up- 
right, and dreſſed as on a day of triumph, it was 
honoured with the lamentations and veneration of 
the public. = 

The ſon of the deceaſed, if he left one, or elſe 
the neareſt relation, or if ſuch could not be found, 
a public orator, recounted to the audience the hit- 
tory of his life, and briefly recited his ep 

an 
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and ſucceſſes. Eulogies dictated by truth, no 
longer tainted with envy or flattery after death, 
raiſed 1n all hearts a juſt ſenſe of the loſs they had 
ſuſtained. The tears of ſtrangers, even of thoſe 
who had been foes to the deceaſed, were mixed 
with thoſe of his relations and friends; the grief 
of one family cauſed a general mourning, and the 
hearts of all the aſſembly became the living mo- 
numents of the glory and virtues of the illuſtrious 
dead. 

Having thus ſatisfied the laudable curioſity of 
the youth and people, they had a buſt of the de- 
ceaſed made as like him as poſſible, to preſerve 
the memory of theſe great men. Their heirs rai- 
ſed to them a kind of family temple in the moſt 
beautiful part of their houſes, where theſe buſts 


were placed; on feſtivals they were uncovered, 


and ſet off with all ſorts of ornaments. 

When any one of the family died, the buſts of 
their illuſtrious anceſtors were carried in the fune- 
ral proceſſion. They were placed in chariots 
magnificently decorated, preceded by the faſces, 
the battle axes, and other enſigns of the offices 
thoſe they repreſented had filled. The prætexta, 


or robe of the conſuls, the purple of the cenſors, 


gold ſtuffs, if they had obtained the honour of a 
triumph, covered them again with glory on theſe 
days of mourning. 

When they came to the Roſtra, they were placed 
in ivory chairs ; there, in full poſſeſſion, as I may 
ſay, of all their reputation, they received the 


plaudits of the aſſembly as if they had been ſtill 
living. An awful and venerable ſpectacle, which 


excited in the hearts of youth a deſire of being 
worthy of the fame honours by acquiring thoſe 
talents and virtues they admired, and which they 
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ſaw ſtill rewarded, if I may be allowed the ex. 


preſſion, long after the deceaſe of their anceſtors. 

Diſtinguiſhed virtue enjoyed among the Romans 
the ſame honours as the divinity, Theſe honours 
pr ſerved the memory of virtuous citizens; it was 
from the 1everence paid them, that poſterity be- 
came acquainted with the great ſervices they had 
done their country. What happy effects mult not 
ceremonies ſo honourable and ſo magnificent pro- 
duce in general, and particularly in the young 
men of the ſame families. 


Theſe honourable rewards were neglected and 


to:ally unknown at Carthage. Seldom is the love 
of riches, and of the honours annexed to great 
virtyes united, Nothing was eſteemed at Carthage 
but immenſe wealth. The more ſhips a man had, 
the more reſpect he gained. Men of virtue were 


ſcarce, a ſeat in the ſenate gave them no conſe- 


quence ; they lived neglected and unknown, and 
when they died, their memory died with them. 


The Camilli, the Manlii were ſtill preſent at 


Rome many ages after their deceaſe. The illuſ- 


trious men of Carthage were hardly known while 
living, and when dead their names and their vir- 
tues were buried without honour together in their 
tombs. 

cence aroſe the number of great men at Rome, 
and the fcw we find at Carthage. True it is in- 
deed, that this republic, infinitely inferior to Rome 


in virtue, vaſtly exceeded her in riches and abun- 


dance. 

The means alſo of acquiring wealth in both 
nations were very different. Nothing was unlaw- 
tul at Carthage. Whatever tended to enrich, was 
not only permitted but encouraged. The ſuffeti, 


jnyeſted with the firſt gnity of the republic, were 


7 


the 
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the firſt merchants, and often the moſt ſelfiſh. 
Thoſe who had the moſt public merit, were not 


thoſe who were raiſed to the firſt employments; this 
method of obtaining them was too uncertain at 


Carthage: but they who had moſt money to pur- 


chaſe votes. The office of chief magiſtrate, the 


command of armies, juſtice, innocence, every 


thing was venal, and had 1ts price; and ſcarcely 
were theſe purchaſers entered into office, but they 
repaid themſelves with intereſt, by any and every 


means, the expence they had been at in obtaining 


them. | 
At Rome the abhorrence of wealth, amaſſed at 


the expence of juſtice, was not leſs than the eſteem 


for what was fairly acquired ; bribery once proved 
was an irre vocable excluſion from all offices. Juſ- 
tice, valour, zeal for the public, were the only 
ſteps to preferment ; there patriotiſm conſtantl 


reconciled private intereſt with public good. In 


theſe happy days of the republic, a virtuous ſpirit 
reigned through ail ranks and degrees, becauſe 
virtue was the furcit road to honour and fortune. 
The pleaſure of deſerving theſe honours, the glory 
of enjoying them, gained them the preference of 

the pleaſure of acquiring and poſſeſſing great 
riches; they could only lead to an obſcure life, 
virtue on the contrary could elevate to the moſt 
exalted. The appearance of juſtice, and diſinte- 


reſtedneſs in their citizens, who had art enough 


to conceal all but the moſt favourable ſide of their 
character, might ſometimes impoſe upon the Ro- 
mans; but hardly were theſe men, not ſufficiently 
known when they were raiſed to employment, out 
of office, before they were ſeverely puniſhed for 
their avarice and injuſtice, and condemned to 
| thameful penalties, often indeed to perpetyal exile, 
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E 
The conſulate, the dictatorſhip, nothing could 


aſſure impoſtors of impunity. 


From theſe different principles ſprang the dif- 
ference of conduct between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians; the two following inſtances will 
{uffice to ſhew it. Paulus Emilius conquered 
Macedonia; his victories made him maſter of the 
treaſures of the king of Perſia: they were im- 
menſe. But far from being tempted to apply the 
{malleſt part of them to his own uſe, which he 
might hive done without the leaſt fear of re- 


proach, he did not ſo much as deign to look on 


them; he was ſatisfied with receiving the account, 
and conſigning them to the care of ſure and faith- 
ful perſons, whom he could truſt, There ſtill re- 
mained an eaſy way of enriching himſelf in a con- 


qucred country, at che expence of the vanquiſhed, 


by demanding contributions; but this was as in- 


conſiſtent with lis principles, as it was with the 


dignity of the Roman name. He returned there- 


fore from Macedonia poor, though he went there 


rich. He was ſlain ſome time after at the battle 
of Canne, His beneyolence to his ſoldiers, his 
diſintereſtedneſs to his enemies, had entirely ruined 
his private fortune. The inheritance he left was 
not enough to make up the portion he had re- 
ceived with his wife, they were obliged to ſell his 
lands and moveables, which altogether were ſcarce- 
iy ſufficient. Such was the conduct of a Roman 
general! 8 : 

Much about the ſame time Afdrubal the ſon of 


Giſco commanded the Carthaginian army in Spain. 


On his arrival the greater part of the Svaniſh 


princes declared for him ; their ſuccours were of 
vaſt uſe to him, and contributed much to his 


ſucceſs. Indibilis was one of thoſe Spaniſh mo- 


narchs 


1 
gart to whom he owed the greateſt obligations. 


This prince, to ſerve him, had abandoned his do- 
minions, which lay open to the incur ſions and ra- 


vages of the Romans; he had expoſed his life an 


hundred times after he had ſacrificed his kingdom, 
to ſhew his attachment to the Carthaginians. In 
return for ſuch and ſo great ſeryit2s, Aſdrubal de- 


manded of him a ſum of money, ſo conſiderable 


as he could hardly have raiſed had he been in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions. Upon this 
impoſſibility, rather than refuſal of the prince ta 
ſatisfy his avarice, he forced his chiidren from him 
as hoſtages for the ſum. Indibilis ſent his com- 
plaints to Carthage, where theſe innocent victims 
of their avarice were confined; he could obtain 
no ſatisfaction. Thus the Carthaginian general 
behaved on every occaſion, where hope of gain 
flattered his covetous diſpoſition. : 


If we compare the two nations with reſpect to 


religion, we ſhall find them ftill differ as widely. 


The ſilence of Polybius on that of the Carthagi- 
nian, whilſt he gives a long account of the Ro- 
man, ſufficiently ſhews the little regard the former 
had for the worſhip of the Gods. 


He not only commends the great attention paid 


the Gods at Rome, but approves of the ſuperſti- 


tions and ceremonies eſtabliſhed there, and zeal- 
ouſly obſerved. Theſe abſervances migut appear 
trifling to a few intelligent people, but they were 
in a manner become neceſſary to the ignorant mul- 
titude. The Roman legiſlators thought the re- 
ſtraint of human laws too weak to controul a peo- 
ple, inconſtant, inconſiderate, and ever ready to fly 
to arms: but theſe laws, ſupported by the will of 
the Gods, became moſt binding and reſpectable; 
it was chiefly from a dread of offending the Gods, 
that they derived their authority, 
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The neglect of divine worſhip bred at Carthage 


all the abuſe and all the iniquity which prevailed 
there. Ir was this which had rooted probity and 


good faith out of the hearts of all. 


The ſole religion of an oath, which the Romans 
were obliged to take on entering upon the great 
employmeats of the republic, was with them a 
ſacred and inviolable ſecurity. It was rare to find 
at Carthage a man who ſpared the public rae, 
On the contrary, at Rome, it was extraordinary 
to find one who was capable of miſapplying it, 
Theſe are Polybius's own expreſſions, 

We cannot cloſe this compariſon better, than 


with an inſtance this Greck hiſtor ian relates; to 


ſhew on the one hand the firmneſs of tie Roman 
ſenat-, and the integrity of that people in keeping 
their word; and on the other, the weakneſs of the 
ſenate of Carthage, and the treachery of its inha- 
bitants, in circumſtances nearly the ſame. We 
ſhall obſerve in them a very different conduct. 
At the affuir at Cannz, the Romans left 8000 
men 1n thcir camp to defend their lines. The 
battle being loſt, Hannibal with a part of his 
army fell upon theſe troops, and took them all 
priſoners. Ten of the principal Roman officers 
propoſed to the Carthaginian general to fuſer 
them to go to Rome, to endeavour to procure the 


ranſom of the priſoners of war, upon taking an 


oath to return, whatever might be the ſuccels ot 
their negociation. Hannibal permitted them to 
d-pzrt. One of the officers, under fome ſpecious 
pretence, went back to the camp as ſoon as they 
had left the entrenchments. He flattered himſcli 
that by this equivocation he ſhould acquit humic! 
of the promiſe he had made of returning. Being 
come to Rome, the officers laid an account of oy 
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errand before the ſenate, and petitioned it to re- 
deem the men, and ſuffer them to pay their own 
ranſom, that they might be enabled again to ſtand 
forth in defence of their country. Hannibal's 
view in this conduct was to raiſe money, which 
he ſtood in need of, and to lower the courage of 
the Romans, by letting them ſee, that though 
vanquiſhed, they had no cauſe to deſpair of life 
and liberty. The ſenate ſaw through his deſign, 
and thinking it would be for the intereſt of the 
republic, to ſhew him the greatneſs of their cou- 
rage and principles were proof againſt the com- 
paſſion which the misfortune of their fellow-citi- 
zens excited, and the want of officers and ſoldiers, 
this public intereſt was alone attended to; the 
ſenate alſo judged it proper, to deſtroy Hannibal's 
| hopes, to paſs a decree enjoining every ſoldier to 
conquer or die. The priſoners of war were pu- 
mſhed for not having obeyed it, as if it had been 
publiſhed before their misfortune. The ſenate 
ſent back to Hannibal on their parole, the nine 
officers who conſented to ſurrender; as for the 
tenth, who attempted to avail himiclf of a dirty 
Poe to get rid of his oath, he was returned in 
e cuſtody of a guard of ſoldiers. 

Hannibal by this inſtance knew the kind of 
enemy he had to deal with. The firmneſs of the 
Romans, at a time when he thought their courage 
wholely ſubdued, the generoſity of their reſolution, 
their greatneſs of ſoul, alarmed him more than all 
his victories encouraged him; this inexorable ſtea- 
dineſs of the ſenate, in the moſt trying criſis, was 
w one of the chief cauſes of the ſafety of 

ome, 

Many, both ancients as well as moderns, have 
clarged Hannibal with being guilty of an mee: 
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rable miſtake, in not leading his army from Cannæ 
ſtrait to Rome. Muſt not the ſacrifice the Ro- 
man republic then made to her principles and va- 
lour, to that rigid diſcipline ſhe aimed at eſtabliſn- 
ing in her army, cauſe Hannibal to heſitate upon 
ſo bold an enterpriſe? If the ſenate efteemed, if 
I may ſay fo, as nothing above 8000 men, how 
many muſt there not have been at Rome, and in 
its neighbourhood, able to defend rhat town againſt 
the attacks of the Carthaginian general, who was 
in want of every thing neceſſary for ſuch a ſiege ? 
The unſhaken firmneis of the vanquiſhed Romans 
mutt naturally have raiſed in him ſuch reflections, 
and if they were as well founded as they appear to 


us to have been, ought we to condemn him for 


want of conduct ? „ 

But to return to our parallel of the two repub- 
lics. After having ſeen the behaviour of Rome, 
in circumſtances the moſt unfortunate ſhe had till 
then ever experienced, let us turn our eyes on the 
conduct of the Carthaginians in the ſame ſituation. 

The defeat and capture of Syphax, had reduced 
Carthage, as we have ſeen, to the laſt extremity. 
The leading men of the ſenate, and of the council 
of an hundred, came as ſuppliants to Scipio, to 
beg for peace. He granted them a truce, that 
they might have time to go and make propoſal 
to the ſenate at Rome. The oaths to ſuſpend all 
hoſtilities, uſual on ſuch occaſions, were ſolemnly 
taken by each party, and the Gods invoked to 
witneſs them. During the ſuſpenſion of arms, a 
Roman fleet, driven by a tempeſt, was run aground 
near the port of Carthage. It was laden with 
proviſions and ammunition, which the town was 
then in want of. The ſenate, and the council of 
an hundred, inſtead of protecting it, ſhamefully 
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deliberated whether they ſhould reſpect the mis- 
ſortune of the fleet, or ſeize it. The people loudly 
demanded the plunder, and interrupted their con- 
ſultations. Here the ſenate of Carthage had a 
fine opportunity to check the inſolence and avarice 
of the multitude. But the ſenate only wanted a 
pretence to determine perfidioully and treacher- 
ouſly. The ſanctity of oaths was forgotten or 
deſpiſed ; the aſſembled ſenate had the wicked- 
neſs to ſuffer them to ſeize the Roman ſhips. They 
were immediately brought into the harbour of 
Carthage. The blackeſt villainy inſtantly followed 
this violation of oaths. Scipio having ſent am- 
baſſadors to demand the veſſels of the republic, 
they could prevail nothing. The people roſe, and 
wanted to inſult them. The ſenate gave them to 
underſtand, that it was not in its power to quell 


this mob, and adviſed them to depart. They allo 


ſent two gallies to eſcort them, the better to cover 
the treachery they meditated. While they wiſhed 
to appear to take meaſures proper for the ſecurity 
of the ambaſſadors, they privately gave an order 


to Aſdrubal to attack their ſhips as ſoon as the 


convoy had left them, and if poſſible to ſink them. 
Their villainy was not ſucceſsful, but they were 
not the leſs blameable. 

Such then was the difference in the conſtitution 


of theſe two republics with reſpect to their man- 


ners, their religion, and their military diſcipline. 
Such the difference of their regard for the public 
good, for the applauſe and the honours due to ta- 
lents and virtue, employed in the ſervice of our 
country. Therefore the different ſucceſs of the 
Romans, and the ſuperiority of their fortune, 
ought not to appear ſurpriſing to us. 


A Com- 
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A Compariſen between EP AMINONDAS 
and SC1P1o, the firſt who was ſurnamed 
AFRICANUS. 


THE reader has ſeen, at the concluſion of 
the hiſtory of Scipio, ſome reflections on the ſimi- 
litude and diſſimilitude of character and conduct 
which appeared between bim and Hannibal: the 
reſemblance was fo faint from the enormous faults. 
of Hannibal on one fide, and on the other the 
virtues of Scipio, that it was hardly poſſible to 
draw an exact parallel. The greateſt reſemblance 
between them, arole from their mutual warlike 
genius and abilities; each was poſſeſſed of them 
in the higheſt degree, Epaminondas was the hero 
wich whom Plutarch compared the famous con- 
queror Hannibal. To ſupply in ſome meaſure 
the loſs we have ſuſtained of his parallel, I pro- 
poſe to cloſ: this hiſtory with the following. 

Epaminondas and Scipio were born of illuſtri- 
ous parents, Epaminondas was deſcended from 
the kings of Thebes : Scipio from one of tne moſt 
ancient houſes of Nome. But birth, which was 
attended with great advantages among the R- 
mans, on account of the credit and diftinction of 
the ſenate, was productive of none with the The- 
bans. The popular government put all the citi- 
7ens upon a level. The blood of kings was there 
confounded indifcriminately with that of hufband- 
men and manufacturers. Even talents and vir- 
tues were, before the time of Epaminondas, fo 
little regarded, that they were very uncertain 
means of acquiring diſtinction. 
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It was quite otherwiſe at Rome. There the 
Patrician families held the firſt rank. To be 
ſprung from theſe families was to have a right to 
the firſt dignities, the greater part of which were 
appropriated to the Patrician body. Nor was it 
till after an obſtinate reſiſtance on their part, that 
the boldneſs, the ambition, and the intrigues of 
the Plebeians opened to them the doors of the 
ſenate- houſe. Eo 

From hence 1t evidently appears, that Scipio, 


the ſon of a patrician, and of a conſular patrician 
too, muſt have ſet out in life with great advan- 


tages over Epaminondas. It is poſſible indeed 


that each might have had the ſame helps from 
education, from polite literature and philoſophy, 


but Epaminondas could attain nothing more at 
home. The art of attacking and defending a 
place, of taking ground with advantage, of giv- 


ing battle opportunely, of making a retreat judi- 


ciouſly, of diſciplining troops, of conducting an 
army; in a word, the whole military ſcience was 
abſolutely unknown at Thebes. * 
Scipio, on the contrary, might have had from 
his infancy excellent maſters to inſtruct him in the 
elements and general principles. If he had not 
ſtrangers engaged for this purpoſe, he had at leaſt, 
in his own family, his father and uncle, under 
whom he made his firſt campaigns, at the age of 
ſeventeen: he even at that time was preſent at the 


battle of Ticinus, in which his father was defeated, 


whoſe life he there had the honour and happi. 
neſs to preſerve. Born in Rome, which was, if [ 
may uſe the expreſſion, only a camp of ſoldiers 
he ſerved his time to the military profeſſion in 


. actual war; beſides, under what maſters? Under 


the greateſt generals of their time. With the 
happieſt 
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happieſt natural diſpoſition, with his ambition, his 
love of glory, is it ſurpriſing that he made the 
moſt rapid progreſs in the career of arms? More- 
over he had the command of armies, and had 
gained victories at an age at which Epaminondas 
had not perhaps ſtudied the firſt elements of the 
T 

He did not apply himſelf to it till he was 
pretty far advanced in years. His own genius, 
equal to every thing, was the only maſter he had, 
in a ſcience hardly poſſible to be learned from 
ſpeculation. From reading the hiſtory of the great 
captains who were before him with attention and 
reflection, he underſtood of what importance an 
individual, a knowing and ſagacious general ſome- 
times is to a ſtate. As deep a politician as he was 
a philoſopher ; on viewing the ſituation the affairs 
of Greece were in in his time, he foreſaw all the 
evils which threatened his country. He doubted 
not the deſtruction of her liberty; and he per- 
ceived at the ſame time that war alone could pre- 
ſerve it. He therefore applied himſelf wholly 
to it; he reſolutely detached himſelf from his 
delightful philoſophic meditations, which contri- 
buted only to his own happineſs, to give himſelf 
up to the ſtudy of war, which might one day con- 
tribute to that of his country. He was already 
able to command and conquer, while his country- 
men were {till ignorant of his being a ſoldier, 
The ſuperiority of his talents only diſcovered his 
modeſty. He wiſhed to be capable of filling all 
the employments his republic might entruſt him 
with, but he was little anxious they ſhould know 
he was ſo. He never canvaſſed but to avoid 
the firſt appointments, as has been related in his 


hiſtory, 3 
. Scipio ; 


1 2 
Scipio purſued a very different line of conduct. 
At the age of twenty-ſeven, he offered himſelf for 
the moſt important poſt of the republic in Spain, 
and even at a time when ſhe was expoſed to the 
greateſt perils. An ambitious man would at once 
pronounce, that ambition only could have directed 
him to this ſtep. A judge of greater moderation, 
nd perhaps greater equity, would be convinced 
nat he then acted from an inward feeling, which 
perſuaded him, that the remnant of the army, and 
of the Roman party in Spain, required a man who 
was born a warrior. Convinced of his genius for 
war, he doubtleſs looked upon himſelf as account- 
able for it to his country : why not refer to the zeal 
he ever ſhewed for her, what poſſibly was much 
rather the effect of that zeal, than an eager deſire 
of command? Epaminondas thought it was the 
buſineſs of his fellow-citizens to know him, to find 
him out in the obſcurity he chole to live in, and to 
employ him as they judged proper. Scipio might 
think, that on difficult occaſions a man may be per- 
mitted to put himſelf forwards, and that perhaps 
he is not juſtified in concealing ſuperior qualities, 
which may be beneficial to a whole nation. What 
difference ſoever there may be between theſe two. 
ſentiments, they may nevertheleſs, both the one 
and the other, proceed from the ſame principle, 
the deſire of glory and the good of our country. 
Be this as it will, Scipio and Epaminondas hav- 
ing attained to the command of armies, the one 
by avoiding, the other by claiming it, conducted 
themſelves entirely alike. It is ſurpriſing there 
ſhould appear fo great a conformity in the princi- 
pal events of their lives. The ſame fituation of 
the two republics, the ſame difficulties to {ur- 
mount, the fame dangers to run, the ſame motives 
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for being expoſed to them, the ſame means em- 
ployed by each for their juſtification, the ſame 
{ugcels of thele means, the lame advantages pro- 
cured for their country, the ſame reſpect from the 
enemies they had to engage with. 

Nothing 1s more common than to meet with 
a reſemblance between generals in qualities eſſen- 


tial to a general. Extent of genius, {urpriling 


reſence of mind, zeal for diſcipline, prudence, 
addreſs, valour ; it is from a combination of theſe 
talents and theſe virtues, that a man born to com- 
mand is formed. This rare aſſemblage is found 
in Scipio and Epaminondas. We are even in— 
clined to think that the Greek ſurpaſſed the Ro- 
man 1n the art of inſtructing and forming officers 
and ſoldiers ; Scipio, to have the moſt excellent, 
had occaſion only to reanimate the courage of the 
legions, diſheartened by ſeveral years of diſgrace 
and ill ſucceſs. They were men formed to the 
exploits and fatigues of war, and inſatiable for 


glory, their univerſal ruling paſſion. 


Epaminondas formed his army out of a people 


wholly unacquainted with the art of war, accuſ- 
tomed for a long time to {ink under the neglect 
and contempt of their neighbours. It was neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould firſt conquer in the Thebans the 
prevailing habit of luxury, indolence, and inacti- 
vity, and this was but half the buſineſs; he had 
to replace this pernicious habit, with the ſpirit of 
emulation, of valour, of intrepidity, and an eager 
deſire of diſtinction ; and this he effected. He 
raiſed in his country the ſcici.ce and love of war. 
Poſſibly Scipio might have done the ſame, had he 
tound it neceſſary; we may fairly preſume as 
much, from his conduct with the firſt troops he 
commanded, but circumſtances were to him more 


-Q-2 favourable, 
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favourable. He commanded Romans, the very 
name of the nation was characteriſtic of its genius. 
Epaminondas was at the head of the inhabitants 
of Beotia, and the very word Beotian conveyed 
the idea of a dull, heavy, ſtupid man. 

The ſtate of affairs at Rome and Thebes waz 

the ſame, when Scipio and Epaminondas began 
to have a ſhare in the government. Each was 
threatened with immediate ſervitude; Thebes by 
the Lacedemonians, Rome by the Carthaginians, 
the moſt formidable powers of their times. The 
Roman, from his youth, gave proofs of his love 
for his country, and his ſenſibility of the evils with 
which ſhe was afflicted; ſuch was the famous oath 
he exacted of all the officers of the legion, pre- 
paring to abandon the republic, after the loſs of 
the battle of Cannæ. The Greek had not an 
occaſion of diſtinguiſhing himſelf ſo early in life 
by an action ſo brilliant. He did it only by his 
conſtant application to reform the effeminate man- 
ners of the Thebans, and inſpire them with an 
abhorrence of the ſervile dependence in which they 
were held by the Lacedemonians. When in full 

convention he oppoſed the claims of Ageſilaus, 
the abſolute maſter of Greece, he gave an in- 
ſtance of courage, ſo much the more worthy ad- 
miration, as the heat of an action, ſuch as that of 
Cannæ, had no part in it, and as courage is not 
ſo eaſily rouſed in cold blood. 

Scipio having reduced Spain under the Roman 
yoke, conceived that the only mean of delivering 
his country from the attacks of the Carthaginians, 
was to carry the war into their own territory, and 
to oblige them in their turn to act upon the de- 
fenſive. He had hardly formed the intention, 


before he began to look out for the means 0 
| executing 
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exectiting it. None could be fo effectual as an 


alliance of the Romans with ſome powerful prince 


in Africa, He was ſeparated from that country by 
a paſſage of only a few hours, but it was not per- 
mitted him to undertake the voyage without the 
conſent of the ſenate, and he was certain that the 
ſecret jealouſy of his enemies, and the timid pru- 
dence of the leading men of the ſenate, would 
never grant it. It was however an eſſential point 
for the execution of a deſign upon which the ſafety 
of Rome depended. At the riſk of his head he 
left his army, againſt an expreſs law to the con- 
trary, croſſed the ſea, repaired to the court of 
 Syphax, made an alliance with him; and fortu- 
nately returned into Spain, without the ſenate 
having the leaſt knowledge of his proceedings. 
Thus did his zeal lead him generouſly to expoſe 
his life for the ſecurity and honour of his country! 

On a like occaſion Epaminondas had, before 


him, purſued the fame conduct. In the midſt of 


his ſucceſſes, upon the point of giving the laſt 
fatal blow to the power of Sparta, the term of 
his command was near expiring. It was at Thebes 
only that he could be continued in the poſt of 


general. In holding it by his own private autho- 


tity, he made an attack upon what the people 
held moſt dear, the honourable and trifling privi- 
lege of electing their own maſters. This attempt 
mult naturally ſubject him to the reſentment of a 
Whole people jealous of their rights. 

On the other hand, in going to Thebes for the 
election of polemarehs, he could not avoid car- 
rying the army there too. By this ſtep he muſt 
have given up all the advantages he had over the 
enemy, have ſuffered him to repair all his loſſes, 


. lacrifice 


and have expoſed his own country ſhortly to fall a 
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ſacrifice to the ſuperior forces of the Lacede. 


monians, unleſs he compleated their deſtruction, 


Determined by theſe reflections, he did not heſi- 
tate to ſet poſterity the example of interpreting 
human laws according to circumſtances, and en- 


tering even by an open and actual violation of 
them, when abſolutely neceſſary, into the ſpirit 


and intention of legiſlators, wihuch ever is the 
greateſt public good. He therefore took the reſo- 
lution of extending and ſecuring the conqueſts he 
had gained over Sparta: he continued himſelf in 
the command; he beat the Lacedemonians and 
their allies on every occaſion, put all their coun- 
try to fire and ſword, reſtored to liberty the peo- 
ple over whom Ageſilaus, or his predeceſſors, had 


uſurped an unjuſt dominion : in ſhort, he totally 


and utterly deſtroyed the power of the Lacedemo- 
nians, and afterwards returned to offer his head to 
his fellow-citizens, to anſwer to them for the li- 


| berty he had taken to ſecure, without their formal 


conlent, their happineſs and independence. The 
people prejudiced, and exaſperated by ſome ora- 
tors, jealous of Epaminondas's glory, were pre- 
pared to condemn him to death. Epaminondas 
conſented to it, on conditions which have been 
already mentioned, and by this moderation he re- 
gained the hearts iniquitouſly incenſed againſt him. 
There were but few citizens in Thebes to whom 
he had not done all the good which his authority 
enabled him to procure them. He made no ute 


of his power and intereſt, but to diſplay his love 


of juſtice, and to practice beneficence, his two 
favourite paſſions. 


Scipio, after having rendered, like Epaminon- 
das, the moſt important ſervices to his country, 


was like him citcd before the people, to be judges 


15 1 1 
by their tribunes, who were the moſt daring, the 
moſt formidable, and the moſt powerful magiſtrates 
in Rome. He followed preciſely the ſame con- 
duct as Epaminondas. A plain recital of the 
abridged hiſtory of his life, of his enterpriſes and 
his victories, ſuſpended the rage and indignation 
of the Roman people at his pride; but he per- 
formed the ſame action with greater haughtineſs, 
an effect of the prejudice of his rank. So well 
was he convinced that the people would never 
heartily forgive him, that though he was not ba- 
niſhed from Rome, as he had reaſon to fear, he 
went into voluntary exile to avoid it. He never 
re-entered Rome after he had received ſuch juſt. 
cauſe of diſguſt. He had nothing more to wiſh, WT 
his country was victorious ; he deſired only her "i | 
happineſs and an increaſe of her power, little 
anxious of filling there any longer the firſt poſts, 
which he could not have failed of obtaining by 
a condeſcenſion, to which he was incapable of 


ſtooping. 3 1 
Epaminondas outdid Scipio. Ejected from the | 
command by the influence of the oppoſite faction, 


he did not think that the rank of a ſubaltern, to 
which he ſaw himſelf reduced after having com- 
manded with ſucceſs, would juſtify him in quit- 
ting the ſervice of his country. After his diſ- k 
grace, he was the foremoſt to offer himſelf to 117 
make the firſt campaign in quality of a ſoldier. 
The need in which the Thebans ſtood of him, 
from the inability of thoſe who were appointed to + 
ſucceed him, ſoon obliged them to do him juſ- | | 
tice. From the degree of a common ſoldier, he | 
was raiſed by the public voice to the rank of 
commander in chief. He was hardly elected, be- 
fore he proved by freſh victories how worthy he 
was of the appointment. 


Q 4 He 


E 

He conceived that the ſureſt and ſhorteſt way 
to deſtroy the power of the Lacedemonians, was 
to attack them in their own territory. The pro- 
ject was as hazardous as it was excellent; but it is 
by the ſucceſs of ſuch extraordinary enterpriſes, 
that great men are diſtinguiſhed from the croud. 
An ordinary commander would have been ſatis- 
fied with having forced the enemy to retire out of 
his country, and putting it in a ſtate of ſecurity 
againſt his ambition. This would have been et- 
fectually doing a great deal; but this ſucceſs was 


to Epaminondas only a ſtep leading to events 


much more deciſive. 

It was from Sparta, which was the root of the 
evil, it was from the heart of that imperious town 
that all the attacks proceeded which threatened 
the liberty of Greece. To Sparta therefore he led 
his army, after ravaging her lands and thoſe of 
her allies. That he did not deſtroy it was owing 
to that conſtant moderation from which he never 
departed: having it in his power, he thought it 
more noble to preſerve it. He deſired only juſ- 
tice and liberty. He therefore was ſatisfied with 
weakening his enemies, with humbling them, with 
braving them; to let all Greece fee how low he 
had reduced them, and to what a degree of ſupe- 
riority he had raiſed the Thebans, formerly their 
ſlaves. 


Carthaginians, ated in the ſame manner. It 


looks as if he had choſen Epaminondas for his 


model. As ſoon as he was raiſed to the con- 
ſulate, he declared his deſign of carrying the 
war over into Africa, He maintained, in con- 
tradiction to the experience and authority of the 


fage Fabius, that they had no other part to 
Lac 
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Scipio, when he had gained Spain from the 


M. 8 

take if they wiſhed to ſtrike at the root of the 
war. He met with numberleſs obſtacles. It was 
neceſſary he ſhould triumph, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
over the timid and tedious circumſpection of the 
ſenate, before he could obtain permiſſion to tri- 
umph over the Carthaginians. His firmneſs and 
his eloquence ſurmounted all difficulties. Like 
Epaminondas, he at length got leave to attack 
the enemy in his own country, paſſed into Africa, 
defeated Hannibal, and reduced Carthage to obe 
the Romans. He made himſelf beloved by the 
troops, by his attention to them; feared by his 
ſeverity when they deſerved it, and eſteemed b 
his capacity; they were ever ready to follow, 
when he thought proper to lead them. Rare and 
happy talents, by which in acquiring the confi- 
dence of the ſoldiers, they are enabled to effect 
whatever they pleaſe. No generals ever poſſeſſed 
them in a higher degree than Scipio and Epami- 
nondas. The likeneſs is equally ſtrong in the 
circumſtances by which they were raiſed to com- 
mand, and in the famous adverſaries they had to 
engage with. Thebes and Rome were on the brink 
of ruin. If the Greek captain had to make head 
againſt a general, whom Xenophon, his too partial 
admirer, has looked upon as fo accompliſhed that 
he has ſer him down as a model for a ſoldier, 
Scipio encountered an enemy not leſs formidable 
in Hannibal. If it required the whole force of 
the genius of Epaminondas, all his vigilance, all 
his activity, all his ſtratagems, all his military 
manceuvres, all his courage, and laſtly all his abi- 
lity to conquer Ageſilaus! in the heart of Laconia, 
as much was neceſſary to Scipio to overcome 
Hannibal under the walls of Carthage. 


If 
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If we compare Epaminondas and Scipio on th4 
ſcore of the advantages they procured their coun- 
try, we ſhall find the reſemblance not leſs ſtriking, 
Sparta and Carthage ſubdued, delivered Thebes 
and Rome from the fear of the moſt terrible ene- 
mies they ever had to contend with. The public 
good, the repoſe of families, the freedom of com- 
merce, the ſecurity of the country, were the fruits 
of their victories; and could they have produced 
any more flattering and more glorious? The in- 
fant, ſafe in the arms of its mother, the ſhepherd. 


undiſturbed at the head of his flock the huſband- | 
man {ſecure of reaping the crop he had ſown, muſt } 
they not have conſtantly exclaimed both at Thebes t 
and at Rome: It is to Epaminondas, it is to Scipio 1 
we owe the bleſſings we poſſeſs : 1t 1s to their ex- t 
ploits, to their abilities, and to their good fortune n 
we are indebted for our lives, and that pure hap- n 
pineſs we now enjoy ! i 
Theſe are the motives which incite to great h 
enterpriſes, ſuch as have the courage to form them. of 
It is the hope of being rewarded with the love, the 
eſteem, and the gratitude of a whole nation, which er 
induces them to conſecrate themſelves wholely to 1 
the ſervice of their country. From this ſource ni 
ariſes that patience which is invincible in forming pe 
officers and ſoldiers, and habituating them to la- m 
bour from example, the great teacher of mankind. ca 
To habituate them, I ſay, to ſubordination, to in 
hunger, to thirſt, to the colds of winter, to the to 
heats of ſummer, to the moſt imminent dangers, pre 
to a continual triumph over the natural fear of | Be 
death, which in rencounters, in ſieges, and in bat- loy 
tles, conſtantly hovers round the intrepid ſoldier, 
who meets it every where without dreading, em 


without ſhunning it. | ok 
; But 
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But what virtues muſt not a general poſſeſs to 


be able to acquire over his men ſuch an abſolute 


power, as to make them prevent, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, the orders of their commanders? A fatherly 
affection for the ſoldier, ſeverity and indulgence 
ſeaſonably uſed, diſtruſt of the favours of for- 
tune, firmneſs when ſhe changes, a prudent fore- 
light, which diſcovers and prevents all the ene- 
my's deſigns, the practice of thole virtues which 
are required in the ſubaltern, ſobriety, ſtrict diſci- 
pline, regularity of life and manners. Thus it was 
that Epaminondas and Scipio became what we 
have ſeen they were, the honour, the delight, and 
the ſafeguard of their country. Put a body of 
men, undiſciplined, ignorant, ſtupid, accuſtomed 
to an 1dle life, which becomes infamous from their 
not knowing how to employ it, under the com- 
mand of generals who reſemble theſe great models, 
it will ſoon become a band of heroes. 'To me the 
hiſtory of Scipio and Epaminondas 1 is a clear proof 
of it. 

But theſe two great men, equally virtuous, ex- 
erciſed thoſe ſame virtues in a very different way. 
The ſeverity of Epaminondas's manners commu- 
nicated to his character an air of auſterity, inca- 
pable of being ſoftened, which makes him {till 


more to be admired. We regard him, becauſe we 


cannot refuſe our eſteem to his principles, which 


in virtue looked for virtue only. He preſents her 
to us naked and ſtripped, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, of all thoſe ornaments which recommend 
her to our love, in making her appear ſtil] more 
lovely. 

Scipio, on the contrary, ſhews her with all the 
embelliſhments ſhe is capable of. The ſweetneſs 


of his converſation, the nobleneſs of his manners, 


the 


— — 
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the gentleneſs of his conduct, dreſſes her out ſo 
enchantingly as to conceal whatever is hard and 
difficult, under the moſt pleaſing amiable ap- 


earance. 
Perhaps all that the Thebans wanted was ſuch 


a man as Epaminondas, who would force them to 


raiſe him to the firſt employments in their re- 
public, in ſpite of the natural repugnance they 
had to a perpetual and inexorable cenſor, and to 
a chief of ſuch inflexible ſeverity. The Romans, 
on the other hand, deſired the elevation of Scipio 
as much as he did. Every thing bore, both in his 
perſon and manners, that happy character which 
prepoſſeſſes, which affects, and which intereſts. All 
hearts ſurrendered to him from choice and reflec- 
tion. Epaminondas carried them by a kind of 
violence, which the ſuperiority of his genius, his 
talents and his virtues did even from his enemies, 
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Obſervations of Mr, Chevalier DE For Axp, 
on the Battles of Leuffra and Mantinea. 


PLUTARCH ſeems to me, not to inform his 
reader fully in his account of a battle ſo remark- 
able as that of Leuctra, It was worthy of greater 
attention and minuteneſs. A good epitomiſer 


ſhould never paſs by the circumſtances of a fact 


out of which great events ariſe. 

The author ſays not a ſingle word of the ca- 
yalry. Had he conſulted Xenophon, he muſt 
have obſerved that there were ſome in both 
armies, and that the Theban horſe contributed 
much to the victory. 

To ſupply the defects of this author, I have 
followed Xenophon, who ſays, that Cleombrotus 
formed a firſt line of his cavalry, which he placed 
on the right of his phalanx that ſupported it. 

The Thebans were the weaker by one half, but 
being well commanded and better diſpoſed, they 


moved up to the enemy, who out-flanked them 


extremely on their right. 

Epaminondas was well aware of it: to deprive 
them of this advantage he made a movement wor- 
thy of an able and artful commander. 

He reſolyed to begin the attack on the left; he 
ſtrengthened i it with all his choice and heayy armed 
men, whom he drew up fifty deep, VIZ, in a column, 
compoſed as J conjecture of 3000 men: a com- 
pany of 300 completed this wing. The reſt of 
Fo men, his light infantry, and the troops which 
were not in his firſt phalanx, were extended in a 
ſingle narrow line, three or four deep only, be- 
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cauſe he reckoned, that in forming obliquely he 
ſhould avoid engaging on that fide.” With reſpect 
to his cavalry he regulated them from the diſpo- 
fition of his enemy. 

Cleombrotus formed his phalanx after the Greek 
manner. His horſe, as I have already faid, was 
on the firſt line on his right, ranged in ſquadrons, 
Such was the order and arrangement of the two 


armies in an open level plain. 


The Thebans at firſt ſhewed themſelves formed 
in one ſtrait line oppoſite to the Lacedemonian 
phalanx; they made a ſudden movement, and 
while the extremity of their right wing remained 
firm, all the reſt of the line wheeled half round, 
viz. moved as it were upon its center, in ſuch a 
manner that the right wing was ſeparated far from 
the left of Cleombrotus. By this movement the 
Thebans with their left continually drew nearer 
to the right of the Lacedemonians, upon which 
they intended to fall. This diſpoſition of Epami- 
nondas is the ſixth of Vegetius, which he calls 
in fimilitudinem veri. It is the order oblique, upon 


which he lays greater ſtreſs than on any of the 


other ſeven which he gives us in his book. The 
ancients called it the ſloping battle, that is to ſay, 


when they place all their choice troops in the wing 


intended for the attack, while all the reſt of the 
line is kept back from the enemy. 

It is clear that Epaminondas preferred it to all 
others; it is in fact the beſt, the oblique line, 
or the ſloping order of battle, it being of all others 


the moſt to be dreaded, and the moſt (kilfull in 


tactics ; it is the reſource of the weak, and eſpe- 
cially when columns are introduced into the wing 
which is to attack, there is more art than is gene- 
rally ſuſpected i in the manceuvres of the oblique: ; 

pre- 
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prefer it to the curve, which, though able and 
excellent, is leſs ſure than the other. Be this as 
it will, knowing as the ancients were in the ob- 
lique as well as the curve, they never introduced 
columns on the ſide where they meant to lay the 


ſtreſs of the battle, before Epaminondas did it in 


this. 5 | 
His Royal Highneſs the late Duke of Orleans 
(v) ſeemed ſurpriſed at this order of battle, when 
J had the honour to lay it before him. Thoſe 
who are judges will not think leſs favourably of it 

than this able and experienced prince, Let us 
reſume our ſubject. 

The cayalry ſoon came to blows, As that of 
the Thebans was better mounted, and had ſeen 
more ſervice than the Lacedemonians, (which 


were never good for any thing) the latter were 


not long before they were broken and forced 
back upon their infantry, which they put in con- 
enn. 

The Thebans after this firſt ſucceſs immediate- 
ly attacked the right of the phalanx. In the 
mean while the company of 3oo wheeled upon 
the wing, and took it in flank, while the heav 
column engaging in front, bore down all reſiſt- 


ance, broke through it, and faced about upon 


that part which ſtill remained entire, that it might 
not have time to recover from its ſurpriſe. 
This wing being totally routed and put to flight, 


the cavalry purſued them cloſely, while the victo- 


rious infantry making the moſt of their firſt ad- 
yantage, gained ground continually to the left, 
The left ſeeing the confuſion on the right, and 
che enemy continuing to advance, concluding that 
All was loſt, gave way and ran. The diſorder on 


che 
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the right occaſioned the loſs of this battle, which 
after all would not have been loſt if the generals 
had not deſpaired ; 1t may be reckoned among the 
moſt famous of antiquity ; Lacedemon never ex- 
perienced ſuch and ſo diſgraceful a blow. Cleom- 
brotus the king was ſlain in it, and with him fell 
1000 Lacedemonians. They were the flower of 
Sparta, thoſe who fled were only the ſcum); as 
in all actions thoſe are who do not come into the 
engagement. 
Epaminondas reaſoned like a great captain, 
and inſtantly foreſaw what would happen, from 
the ſuperiority of the artful and able diſpoſition 
he had made. As he was a great general of foot, 
who knew its force ſo well as to make his ſoldiers 
allo ſenſible of it, he ſaw clearly that the enemy 
muſt in vain reſiſt the ſhock and weight of ſo 
formidable a column, and that of the 300 men, 
which he had oppoſed to the Lacedemonian pha- 
lanx, formed only twelve deep. Cleombrotus was 
_ guilty of a fault in diminiſhing the depth to ex- 
tend the front, when he had a ſuperiority of num- 
bers. This ſuperiority is of no uſe againſt a ge- 
neral who deprives himſelf of one wing, and gives 
the other this advantage of the oblique. Here 
was One enormous error in Cleombrotus, behold a 
ſecond full as great. EET | 
He placed his cavalry in the firſt line, on his 
right, ſupported by his phalanx : this was full 
within the rules of war and the art military, if we 
conſider that it was a compact body and without 
any intervals or diviſions between the lines. He 
ſhould have left vacant ſpaces between the enſigns, 
to have afforded avenues for the paſſage of his 
cavalry in caſe of accident. They might have 


recoyered from their diſorder in the rear of the 
x infantry, 
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infantry, why neglect this precaution ? It is al- 
ways done when the infantry are meant to be ſup- 
ported by the horſe, or when they cannot depend 
on their courage. After all, this would have been 
of little or no avail againſt columns, for I ſee no 
method of reſiſting this attack but to engage in 
the ſame order. 

When Cleombrotus perceived that the Thebans 
moved away from their right, and advanced on 
their left, he ſhould have doubled and trebled the 
files of his phalanx. This movement was ſimple, 
ealy and quick ; inſtead of which he marched by 
the wing on his right, viz. he extended it to avoid 
being flanked on that ſide on which the enemy 
ſtretched forward. On the contrary, he ought to 
haye oppoſed a body equal in depth to the Theban 
infantry, and at the ſame time have thrown his 
cavalry at the head of his wing that was attacked, 
and intermixed ſome foot with them, after the 
Greek method. He did nothing that he ſhould 
have done, he was beaten, and who can deny that 
he deſerved it ? : | | 

Epaminondas was ſo well pleaſed with this diſ- 
poſition at the battle of Leuctra, that he did not 
fall to recolle& it at that of Mantinea, He en- 
gaged upon this principle, and gained the victory 
ſolely by it. He was killed in this important en- 
gagement, and with him the glory and hopes of 
the Thebans alſo periſhed ! 
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On the Battle of Mantinea, in which 


EPAMINONDAS was Alain. 


EPAMINONDAS's order of battle at Man- 


tinea was upon the ſame principle as that of 


Leuctra, and gained him the reputation of being 
the greateſt general of foot, and one of the firit 
maſters of tactics of the age he lived in. With- 
out this ſcience we cannot hope for any thing 

cat, | | 

The order and diſtribution of the troops in this 
battle are worthy the admiration of the ableſt 
judges ; I know nothing more excellent and ſin- 
gular. Since Epaminondas. we have not one ex- 
ample of the like order; this is the maſter-piece 
of that great captain. 


The obſervations I am about to make on this 


battle will be the more pleaſing, in as much as no 
commentator, nor any military man, has paid the 


leaſt attention to ſo beautiful and able a diſpoſi- 
tion, I cannot help being ſurpriſed, Xenophon 


having written ſo full and ſo clearly, that it is im- 
poſſible not to perceive the ſtrength of his reaſon- 
ing, without having much experience and knows 
ledge in war, 


Xenophon, who deſcribes this famous action 


like a man of ability and experience, ſpeaks firſt 


of the march of the Theban general, He tells 


us it was made in the order in which he meant to 
engage, to ayoid being obliged, when he came in 
ſight of the enemy, to loſe in diſpoſing his troops 
that time which is fo precious in great enterpriſes. 
This time loſt or well employed, is the teſt of 


mezit or inſufficiency in a general. 
R 2 FPpaminondas 


—— — - 
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Epaminondas did not move directly or in front 
to the enemy, but he ſhewed himſelf at the head 
of his infantry in a ſingle column, as in marching 
order. He at firſt drew up his army in one line, 
on the height adjoining to the plain, the cavalry 
on the wings of his phalanxes, He had had the 
precaution” to bring up the center (which would 
have been his right i in engaging in the uſual way) 
and doubling the depth of this wing to pive it 
weight and force for the ſhock. He thus appeared 
in front and in order of battle in ſight of the La- 
cedemonian army, and halted on the heights in 
this order, which deceived the enemy, who ima- 
gined he was going to encamp; but what was their 
ſurpriſe when they perceived him moving and com- 
ing ſtraight down on them contrary to their ex- 
pectation. One part of his cavalry moved to the 
right, leaving the phalanx in the plain, the other 
took to the left. They obſerved a little after, ano- 
ther movement in the infantry, of which at firſt 
they could make nothing; this kept them in uncer- 
tainty and ſuſpence, ſo apprehenſive were they of 
the addreſs and ſtratagems of the general. This 
movement ſoon diſcovered an inverted phalanx by 
a half-wheel of his whole line of infantry at once, 
and by the ſame motion; and then marching by 
the front of his wing, and not directly towards the 
enemy, and keeping the other wing off in an ob- 
lique or flanting line, he bore down and charged 
with a point like a galley, ſays Xenophon, convin- 
ced that by the force alone and weight of his diſ- 
poſition, he ſhould encloſe the enemy and break 
through his center, and divide it from the wings; ; 
but leſt the Athenians, who were in the left wing, 
ſhould fall upon that fide of this prodigious co 


lumn, and check its courſe and violence, he polted 
on 


VV 
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on an eminence, the cavalry on his left, which he 


intermixed with his light infantry ; and as this 


cavalry faced that of Athens and kept it at bay, 
nothing was done on that fide. 


It was not ſo with the cavalry on the right of 
the Thebans. It attacked that of Lacedemon, 
which not being ſo ſtout, was broken, driven be- 
yond their wing, and put to flight, though it was 
more numerous and the ſquadrons larger. The 
cauſe of this defeat proceeded partly from the ge- 
neral's neglecting to inſert between their ſquadrons 
their light infantry, which they ſtationed in the 
rear of their phalanx or of their army, (for authors 
do not ſay which) where it was not in the leaſt 


degree uſeful. | 


This was not the groſſeſt fault committed, there 
are many others for which they deſerved blame. 
They doubled their {quadrons, not only making 


them too deep, but alſo ſtill encreaſing their ſize, 


for they muſt have conſiſted of 128 horſe, con- 
trary to the cuſtom of that age. On the other 


hand, Epaminondas engaged in {mall troops, which 


moved as briſkly as the others were heavy and 
unweildy. Beſides the advantage which the ſmall 
ſquadrons had of turning or facing about eaſily, 
they were moreover covered and ſupported by the 
light infantry of the Theban army. 

Epaminondas determined immediately to attack 
the Spartan infantry, whoſe courage and expe- 
rience he little regarded, confident that if his own 
was victorious, he ſhould have leſs trouble in 
eng the road to a compleat and deciſive vic- 
tory ; for he depended upon penetrating the pha- 
lanx with the head of his column, and then open- 
ing to the right and left, while the reſt of his army 
would wheel, and afterwards fall in a line and not 
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in a point, upon all that ſtill kept their ground 
and remained entire. He foreſaw what would 


happen from what he intended to do, and every 
thing fell out as he had foreſeen; for when he had 


hemmed in the infantry, and broken the line by 


the weight and depth of his column, which was 
expoſed almoſt equally on all ſides, he took in 
flank that which ſtill maintained its ground. 
This formidable column having penetrated to 
the center of the Lacedemonian phalanx, there 
followed on that fide the greateſt diſorder imagi- 
nable, and victory ſoon ſprang out of that confu- 
ſion, for nothing elſe could be expected from an 
army broken and divided to the center. Epami- 
nondas was wounded in this action, and fell by 
the ſtroke of a javelin, of which he died in about 
two hours after. He ſaid before he expired, that 


he left no iſſue except two daughters, Leuctra and 


Mantinea; two celebrated victories in which for- 


tune had no hand. O the great man, ſaid Age- 


ſilaus; and I will add, O the great captain, the 


honeſteſt man, and the ableſt officer of infantry 


Greece ever produced ! 

We may apply to him the handſome compli- 
ment which Montecuculi paid Marſhal Turenne, 
when he heard of the death of that famous general, 
What a pity to loſe ſuch a man, who did honour 
to human nature! - : 

This battle may furniſh a good leſſon to thoſe 
cornmanders who fancy there is no better method 


of conquering than to engage with the wings; 
which appears to me to be a miſtake they have 


not ſufficiently attended to. An army has infinite 
reſources, when it is attacked on one of its wings, 
but if it is broken in its center, I ſee no remedy, 
becauſe it is cut off and ſeparated from its Wei 
CFP EEO WItll 
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with very little hopes of receiving ſuccours. What 
I am amazed at is, that there ſhould be men who 
think a battle can never be loſt in the center, 
there are however too many examples which prove 
the contrary ; it is certain, that whenever it has 
been determined to attack an army in the center: 
victory has always followed in that quarter. This 
I ſhould think enough to deſtroy ſuch a notion. 
Not that I would reje& the mode of attacking on 
the wings, but I maintain that it 1s better. to en- 
gage in the center. In this quarter it was that 
Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden began the 
battle of Lutzen. This action may be compared 
to the moſt famous of antiquity, in the diſpoſition 


| of the two armies and the reputation of the two 


commanders. 
A plan and deſcription of it may be ſeen in the 


ſixty-third page of a Treatiſe of the Column, by 


the Chevalier de Folard, 


—— 
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HISTORY or EPAMINONDAS. 


NOTE I. (a) 


@ the harangues of Demoſthenes, contains perhaps, 
in few words, the beft abridgment of the Grecian hiſtory 
that is extant. 


NOTE II (3) 


Velleius Paterculus. 


NOE . {) 

Plutarch calls him Pammenes; but in this he does not 
agree with other hiſtorians. Plut. in Vit. Pelop. Epa- 
minondas's mother's name is not known. Plutarch accu- 
ſes Xenophon of negligence, who might eaſily have pre- 
ſerved it, and reproaches him as guilty of a kind of theft 
in the hiſtory of this great man. Plut. in Vit. Agel. 


NOTE IV. (4) 
Plutarch dates the arrival of Philip at Thebes, and his 
Ray there, long after the battle of Leuctra. In Vit. Pelop. 
Diodorus Siculus, whom I have chiefly copied in what I 


DE TOUREIL. His hiſtorical preface to 
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have related of the education of this prince, and of that of 
Epaminondas, aſſerts the contrary ſo poſitively, and enters 
upon this article with ſo many particulars, that I thought 
it neceſſary to prefer his opinion. Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe 
that Epaminondas, after having gained ſuch a famous bat- 
tle as that of Leuctra, ſhould continue under the care of 
| a tutor or maſter ? 


NOUITI IE N. le) 

The philoſopher Theanor did not come to Thebes till 

ſome years after the time in which I have here mentioned 

him. I thought it beſt to relate this fact in the beginning 

of the life of Epaminondas, as it would elſewhere have 
interrupted the thread of the hiſtory, which I think ſhould 

never be done but when it cannot poſſibly be avoided, 


NOTE VI. (/* 

The Cadmea, the citadel of Thebes, was the beſt for- 
treſs in Greece, and the bulwark of Beotia. It was named 
from Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, who built it. We 
may judge of its ſtrength from the garriſon it contained. 


The Lacedemonians, after ſurpriſing it, put 1 500 men in 
it, to defend it againſt the attacks of the Thebans. 


NOTE vn. (2) 


It js very ſurpriſing that Xenophon, who relates this 
| fact, makes not the leaſt mention of Pelopidas, to whom 
the other hiſtorians, with Plutarch, refer the whole ma- 
nagement of the conſpiracy. This is not the only occa- 
ſion upon which he has fected filence on the actions of 

| Pelopides 


* The reference to this note, in the text, is miſplaced; it ſhould bave 
deen in page 32, line 20, inſtead of page 39, line 10. 


e 
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Pelopidas and Epaminondas. He is guilty of the ſame 


fault, whenever the glory of theſe two famous captains may | 


obſcure that of his hero Ageſilaus. The ſequel will ſhew 


the motive to this injuſtice, which has perhaps deprived us 
of particulars much to be regretted, and which he alone 


was qualified to tranſmit to us. 


NOTE VIH. (5) 
M. De Toureil, of the Academy of Inſcriptions and 
Belles Lettres, and one of the forty of the French Aca- 
demy, in the hiſtorical preface to his works. 


NOTE IX. {i 
| The animoſity of Apeſilaus againſt tlie Thebans mul 
have been well known, when he was obli ged to have re- 
courſe to ſuch management, to avoid paſſing for a tyrant. 
The Spartans themſelves, as Xenophon his apologiſt con- 
feſſes, were ready to give him this odious title, if he had 
marched in perſon againſt the Thebans. Xenophon, with- 


dut doubt, would not have made this remark, except to 


excuſe him by this ſhew of moderation; but the war was 


not the leſs warmly proſecuted under the command of the 
other king of the Lacedemonians, fo that the injuſtice of 


Ageſilaus, who was the author of it, muſt remain for ever. 


NOT E X. (4) 


Xenophon, who relates this fact, as well as all the other 
hiſtorians, makes no mention either of Epaminondas or 


of the firmneſs with which he oppoſed Ageſilaus in full 
congreſs. To heighten the portrait of this king, his 
« ſcholar,” ſays a celebrated academician, * he finely 


M. De Toureil, of the Academy of ' Mſeriptions and. Belles Lett. es, 
and of che French Academy. 
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' & draws that of Epaminondas, in which he deſcribes the 


<« moſt exalted virtues in profile, and the ſlighteſt faults in 
« full view.” 
Whatever merit we may allow the Greek writer in 
other reſpects, this partiality is inexcuſeable in an hiſtorian, 
It has probably been the cauſe of our loſing the moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages in the life of Epaminondas, whoſe reputation 
Xenophon, who was his contemporary, ſacrifices on all 
occaſions to the glory of Ageſilaus. 


NOTE XI. (1) 


Tt was what the Lacedemonians called a Scytale. Tt 
was a thong of leather or parchment, which, they twined 
round a baton, in ſuch a manner that there was no void 
fpace. They wrote upon this thong, and then unrolled it 
and ſent it to the general for whom it was intended. This 
general who had a fellow baton to that upon which the 


| thong had been rolled and written, placed it upon his 


baton, by which means he diſcovered the order and con- 
nection of the characters, which otherways were ſo con- 
fuſed as to be unintelligible. Plut. in Vit. Lys. M. Rollin. 
tom. 2. |. 5. art. 7. 


NOTE XII. (2) 


The cave of Trophonius was famous all. over Greece, 
Plutarch relates, that the oracle of this place was the only 
one which continued to anſwer when all the reſt had 
ceaſed and become ſilent. Pauſanias, who gives a very 
copious deſcription of the worſhip paid Trophonius, with 
all its myſteries, was deſirous of judging himſelf of all the 
wonders related of him. * He repaired to the temple, 
conſulted the oracle, and all his doubts vanyſhed ; that is 
to 


/ 


* Pavſan, lib. 9. in Begt. Plut, in Pelop. 
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to ſay, ſetting aſide the veil of ſuperſtition, that the prieſts 
of Trophonius managed the ignorance and eredulity of the 


influence over them. 


NOTE XIII. () 


it is neceſſary only to turn over the ancient hiſtories to 
give notes an air, frequently too deceitful, of deep read- 
ing. An opportunity offers here, which decency forbids 
me to make uſe of: the ſanctity of our religion, and the 
purity of our manners, will not permit an explanation of 


which it would be dangerous to the honour of antiquity to 
develope. Let it ſuffice candid readers, who will perceive 
the reaſons which oblige us to ſilence on this ſubject, to 
know that this corps was always diſtinguiſhed by an heroic 
courage, In return for theſe ſervices, the republic of 
Thebes aſſigned it an extraordinary pay, and entruſted it 
with the guard of the Cadmea. 


NO XIV. () 

A ſtriking reſemblance between Scipio Africanus and 
Epaminondas. The former in leaving Spain and his 
army to go and make an alliance with Syphax, the moſt 
potent prince in Africa, expoſing himſelf to almoſt certain 
death; but the intereſt of his country called upon him, 
and he attended to it only. Epaminondas, in holding the 
command of the army beyond the appointed time, ran the 
fame riſk, He was not i ignorant of it. The ſame motive, 
the greateſt public good, determined both, on the ſame 
pecalion, to infringe the law, 


NOTE 


people better than the reſt, and * their credit and 


the original of the ſacred battalion; it is a kind of myſtery 
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NOTE Xv. (20 
Philip ing of Macedon having ſent to them, If 1 


enter your country, I will put all to fire and ſword, They 


anſwered, J; meaning that they would take. good care 
that it ſhould not happen. To ſeveral of the ſame king's 


diſpatches they anſwered ſimply, Mo. Anether time when 


this prince wrote to them in a haughty and menacing air, 
they ſent no other reply but, Dionyſius at Corinth; as much 
as to fay, recolle& that Dionyſus, heretofore as preat a 
tyrant as thyſelf, leads at this day a private life at Corinth, 
and keeps 2 ſchool there. Demetr. Phaler. de Eloc. 
ub. 8. M. De Toureil, in his hiſtorical preface, vol. 2. 
of his works. 
| NOTE XVI. (9) 

| Epaminondas was on this. occaſion in greater danger 


than in all the battles he had fought. The moſt im- 
portant ſervices would not, among the Greeks, diſpenſe 


with the obſervance of the. moſt trifling laws, much leſs 
with thoſe which were eſſential. Themiſtocles, Miltiades, 


Phocion, were eminent examples of it. Athens, a few | 


years before had condemned eight victorious generals to 
death, and for what? For not having buried the dead after 
the battle; a violent ſtorm had prevented them from ful. 
filling this duty, No attention was paid to this reaſon, 
Six of the offenders were convicted, and conducted from 
the court-houſe to the ſcaffold. Xenoph. Plut. Polyb. 


NOTE XVI. (7) 


The hiſtorians in general, Plutarch, Pauſanias, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Cornelius Nepos, aſſert politively, that Epa- 


minondas died a bachelor. Polyenes, an inaccurate au- 


Wor, expreſsly advances the contrary, and ſays he was 


married, 
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married, and had a ſon. by his wife. To make this ſtory 
intereſting, he makes Phæbidas, who ſurpriſed the Cadmea. 
have a ſtrong paſſion for Epaminondas's wife. She in- 
formed her huſband of it, who inſtructed her not to de- 
prive this amorous man of all hope, and that with a deſign 
that he ſhould fall into a trap he had laid for him. A mean 
 artifice, abſolutely inconſiſtent with the manners and cha- 
racter of this great man. Polyenus finiſhes this intrigue 
with the unraveling of Pelopidas's plot. He makes Phæ- 
bidas to be aflaſſinated by a party of young men diſguiſed 
as women; though ſeveral years after, this ſame Phæbidas 
appears {till at the head of the troops of Sparta. He de- 
ſeribes the ſon of Epaminondas, whom he calls Steſibrotus, 
an extravagant rake, as unlike ſuch a father by his impru- 
dence, as he would have been worthy of him for his cou- 
rage. He relates, that in the abſence of Epaminondas, 
he fought a battle contrary to his orders ; and that Epa- 
minondas at his return cruelly gave him up to the rigour 
of the laws, and condemned him to death. Was it worth 
while to conjure up this unhappy child to make him die ſo 
miſerably ? But his death, as well as his exiſtence, is all a 
whirhſical fable, which far from embelliſhing a hiſtory, as 
without doubt Polyenes imagined it would, ſhamefully de- 
grades and disfigures it by being evidently falſe. 


NOTE Mx. (:) 

M. Dacier ſays in his remarks, that Antalcidas was not 
then at the court of Perſia. He condemns Plutarch for 
having either been miſinformed, or meaning to ſay Tima- 
goras inſtead of Antalcidas. To prove Plutarch's miſtake 
he quotes Xenophon, who ſays indeed that Timagoras 
was then with Artaxerxes, but that he was entruſted with 
the affairs of Athens, not thoſe of Sparta. However the 
Lacedemonians; according to Plutarch, had an embaſſador 
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in Perſia, and why might it not be Antalcidas? True it 
is that Xenophon does not name him, nor does he fay it 
was not he. Perhaps M. Dacier has been ſomewhat 
raſh in his cenfure. 


NOTE Xx. (2) 
A name which the Lacedemonians gave to officers ap- 
pointed for the defence of a province or town. 


NOTE XXI. (v) 


- Philip the Second, who was regent of the kingdom after 
the death of Louis the XIV th, 


NOTE, omitted i in its proper place. 


Plutarch ſays, that the name of this ſlave was Chlidon. 
He relates a great diſpute that this man had with his wife, 
about his horſes bridle, which was out of order. Chlidon 
grew warm, ſo did his wife; they came to high words. 
The time ſlipped away during this quarrel, and Chlidon, 
terrified with the horrid imprecations of his wife, at laſt re- 
ſolved to remain at home. In my opinion, theſe littlegcir- 


cumſtances, in great events, do but ill accord with the 


dignity and importance of hiſtory. Plut. in Vit. Pelop. 


This note relates to the ſervant of Hy poſtenidas, page 39, line 17. 
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Ageſipolis, king of Sparta, colleague of Ageſilaus, reſcues 

Epaminondas from certain death, p. 27. His character, 
P- 28. | 
Agis, another king of Sparta, commands the Lacedemo. 
nians, p. 151. Diſtruſts every thing with Epaminondas, ;4. 
Imprudently removes far from Sparta, p. 152. Sends cou. 
riers to encourage Ageſilaus, 16. Raiſes the ſiege of Sparta, 
p. 134. 
Alexander, tyrant or king of Theſſaly, a deſcription of 
him, p. 88. Treats his ſubjects with the greateſt cruelty, p. 
114. Seizes Pelopidas, in ſpite of his character of embaſſa- 
dor, p. 115. Expoſes him as a ſhew to the Theſlalians, p. 
116. Confines him in a clote priſon, and treats him moſt 
barbarouſly, 26. Beats the Thebans, p-. 120. Suffers them 
to retreat unmoleſted, and why, p. 122. Aſks peace of Epa- 
minondas, p. 125. Sets Pelopidas at liberty, z6. Accepts 
battle, and refuſes ſingle combat, p. 137. Is defeated by 
the Thebans, 26. Is aſſaſſinated by his brothers, in concert 
with his wife, p. 140. His corpſe is given up to the people, 
and thrown upon a dunghill, 76. 

Amyntas, king of Macedon, is defeated by the Illyrians, 
p. 11. Delivers to them his ſon Philip a as a hoſtage, who is 
{ent to 'Thebes, 76. 

Antalcidas, his ſenſible reprimand of Ageſilaus wounded, 
p- 55+ Is ſent on an embaſly to the court of Perſia, p. 126, 
&C. 

Arcadians, revolt againſt the Lacedemonians, p. 26. 
They offer them battle, and loſe it, 76, 

Arceſus, a philoſopher, leaves a conſiderable ſum to Ly- 
ſis, one of his ſect, p. 17. 

Archias ſups with his ſecretary, in hopes of meeting ſome 
fine women, p. 36. Receives advice of the arrival of the 
conſpirators, p- 39. Sends for Charon, 74. Depends upon 
him to take care of the public ſafety, p. 42. Receives at 


table a letter of the utmoſt importance, and defers reading it 
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to the morrow, p. 43. Invites the pretended women, whom 
he expected, to fit down, p 44. Is aſſaſſinated, p. 45. 

Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, wiſhes to appeaſe the troubles 
in Greece, and why, p. 64. Favours Pelopidas, p. 127. 
Makes an alliance with the Thebans, p. 128. Sends an 
embaſſador into Greece, and why, p. 141. 

Athenians, the genius of this people, p. 9. They grant 
a ſupply of 5500 men to the Thebans, p. 35. They deſert 
their party, p. 49. Return to it, p. 53. Recall the troops 
they had ſent them, p. 67. Refuſe the rights of hoſpitality 
to a courier ſent to them by Epaminondas, p. 84. Send 1200 
men to the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonians, p. 94. Are de- 
feated by Epaminondas, p. 104. Jealous of the ſucceſs of 
the Thebans, p. 127. An engagement between theſe two 
people, p. 156. 


B. 


Banderol, that which contained the general's orders, car- 
ried away by the wind, and faſtened to a ſepulchral column, 


p-. 71. 


Battalion, the ſacred, a corps of great reputation, p. 79. 
Note XIII. : 

Battle, that of Mantinea, between the Lacedemonians 
and the Arcadians, p. 26. Of Leuctra, p. 78, &. Of Man- 
tinea, between the Thebans and the Lacedemonians, p. 160, 
xc. 

Beotia, fertility of its ſoil, nature of its inhabitants, p. 28. 
Advantages of its ſituation, p. 30. 


Cadmea, what it was, Note V. Betrayed to the Lacede- 
monians, p. 33. 
Character of the Thebans, of the Athenians, of the 
Spartans, p. . 


3 Cavalry, the Theban, its excellence, P- 81. 


8 2 Charon, 
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Charon, one of the chiefs of the conſpiracy, receives them 
into his houſe, p. 38. Is ſent for by one of the polemarchs, 
at the very inſtant the conſpiracy was to be put in execution, 
p. 39. Delivers his ſon as an hoſtage to the conſpirators, 
p. 40. Removes the ſuſpicions of the polemarch, p. 41. 
Comes to Philidas's diſguiſed as a woman, p. 44. Stabs 
Archias, p. 45 N 

Chios, the iſle of, Thebans take BIO of it, p. 130. 

Cleombrotus, one of the kings of Sparta, receives orders 
from the Ephori to march againſt the Thebans, p. 68. Gives 
them a very imperious ſummons, 216. Arrives with his army 
at LeuQra, p. 70. Engages there with Epaminondas, and 
is killed, p. 78, &c. 

Cleomenes is appointed general of the T hebans, P+ 119. 
His bad conduct, p. 120. His baniſhment, p. 122. 

Clygenes, deputy of the Acanthians to Sparta, his ſpeech 
to the council of the Ephori, p. 29. 

Combats of wreſtling and running, practiſed at Thebes, 
P- 14. | | 
Compariſon of Epaminondas and Scipio Africanus, p. 223. 
Conduct, admirable, of the Spartiates, after the loſs of 
the battle of Leuctra, p. 87. 

Conſpiracy of Pelopidas, to deliver Thebes, p. 36. 

Conſpiracy of the exiles againſt Thebes, p. 133. Diſco- 
vered, p. 134. The chiefs are put to death, p. 135. 


D. 


Demophon, commander of the troops of Athens, marches 
to the aid of the conſpirators, p. 35. | 


E. 


Eclipſe of the ſun, looked upon by the diviners 1 the 
Thebans as an ill omen, p. 136. 


Epaminondas 
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Epaminondas born at Thebes, p. 10. Deſcended by his 
father from the ancient kings of "Thebes, 16. Is educated 
with Philip, afterwards king of Macedon, p. 12. Gives 
himſelf up to the ſtudy of philoſophy, p. 14. Forms a friend- 
ſhip with Pelopidas, their characters, p. 15. Rejects with 


ſcorn the offers of Jaſon, p. 18. Refuſes Theanor's preſents, 


his ſpeech upon this ſubject, p. 19. His opinion on the na- 
ture of the paſſions, p. 21, &c. Applies himſelf to reform 
the manners of the Thebans, p. 22, &c. Is named among 


thoſe who were appointed to join the army of the Lacedemo- 


nians, p. 26. Gives an heroic proof of his courage and his 
affection, p. 27. Declines to enter openly into Pelopidas's 
conſpiracy, and for what reaſon, p. 36. Artfully exaſperates 
the Thebans againſt the Lacedemonians, p. 37. Encourages 

his fellow citizens, on the alarm of the maſſacre of Thebes, 
p-. 46. Takes a part in che government againſt his will, and 
from what motive, p. 49. Is deputed by his nation to the 


aſſembly of Greece, p. 64. Oppoſes the deſigns of Ageſilaus, 
p. 65, Repairs to Thebes to provide againſt the evils which 


threatened his country, p. 67. The anſwer he gave to Cle- 
ombrotus's ſummons, p. 69. He raiſes an army, and marches 
againſt the Lacedemonians, i. &c. Encourages his ſoldiers, 
alarmed by unfavourable omens, p. 71. The artifice he made 
uſe of to get the better of their prejudices, p. 73. Votes to 
give battle, p. 75. Gives it, gains it, and acts throughout 
like a great captain, p. 78, &c. Puniſhes himſelf for the 
vanity he indulged on the victory, p. 82. Yields all the 
glory to his father and mother, p. 83. Informs the allies 
of the Thebans of their ſucceſs, 15. His interview with 


Jaſon, p. 85. Promiſes the Arcadians to aſſiſt them againſt 


the Lacedemonians, p. 92. Enters Laconia with a formida- 
ble army, p. 93. Puts all there to fire and ſword, 16. Con- 


tinues himſelf in the command, at the riſk of his life, his 


reaſon for it, p. 95. Makes uſe of ſtratagems with Ageſilaus, 
whom he deceives, p. 96. Arrives before Sparta, ib. Does 
8 3 e 
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not wiſh to deſtroy it, and why, p. 97. Swims over the 

river, in the depth of winter, p. 99. Sounds a retreat, p. 

101. Draws off his army in order of battle, in fight of 

Ageſilaus, 10. Collects the Meſſenians, and rebuilds their 

capital, p. 102. Beats the Corinthians, who laid wait for 

| him on his return, p. 104. Returns to Thebes, and is not 
| well received by the Thebans, p. 105. Is cited before the 
aſſembly of the people, p. 106. Oppoſes the deſigns of Me- 

neclides, p. 107. Conſents to his own condemnation, on 

what conditions, p. 108. Is acquitted, p. 110. Retires to 

the private life of an ordinary citizen, 16. Anſwers the 

reproaches of Meneclides, p. 111. Offers to ſerve in the 

rank of a common ſoldier, p. 120. Is created general by 

We the army, which is in great danger, p. 121. Saves it, p. 
| J | 122. Goes into Theſlaly with a freſh army, and delivers 
Hl | Pelopidas, p. 123. He reſtores order in the finances of the 
republic, p. 129. He diſmiſſes his armour-bearer, and why, 

p. 130. Propoſes to the Thebans to eſtabliſh a navy, 16. 
Takes poſſeſſion of the iſles of Rhodes and Chios, in ſight of 
the Athenian fleet, p. 132. Diſcovers a conſpiracy, and ſup- 
preſſes it by the death of the chiefs, p. 134. Puniſhes the 
Orchomenians ſeverely, p. 135. How he bears the death of 
Pelopidas, p. 141. Forces the Acheans to make an alliance 
with the Thebans, and why, p. 142. His juſtice and gene- 
roſity to the Corinthians, p. 144. Takes part with the Te- 
geates, p. 148. Is deceived by the Athenians, for whom he 
lay in ambuſh, p. 150. Wiſhes to ſurpriſe Sparta, p. 152, 
&c. His delign is diſcovered, and he drops it, p. 153. 
Marches to Mantinea, to ſurpriſe it, is repulſed by the Athe- 
nians, p. 155, &c. Reſolves to engage, and why, p. 158. 
FHis ſtratagems, his admirable conduct, his glorious death, 
p. 160. Greece falls again into her former troubles, and the 
Thebans into their ancient obſcurity, p. 171. Noble reply 
of Epaminondas to the embaſſador of Artaxerxes, who at- 
tempts 
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tempts to bribe him, p. 172. Is interred on the field of 
battle at Mantinea, p. 173. His tomb, the inſcription on 
it, his virtues, his talents, ib. &C. 


F, 


Fables, with which the Greeks embelliſh their hiſtory. p- 6. 


Nes 


Gorgidas, a goad citizen of Thebes; 3 he relieves the 
Thebans from the dread of a maſſacre by the conſpiracy, 
p. 46. 

Greece, its ſituation, p- 5. Genius and manners of this 
people, p. 6. WARE reſtored the ſpirit of war amongſt them, 


p. 29. 


7 


. 


Harmoſtæ, Lacedemonians baniſhed or put to dea at 
Sparta, and why, p. 48. 

Harmoſtæ, Thebans placed with the Arcadians, p. 144. 

Hegelochus, an Athenian commander, carries conſiderable 


| fuccours to Mantinea, p. 150. Arrives there, inſtantly en- 
_ gages, and repulſes the Thebans, p. 156, 


I. 


Jaſon, tyrant or king of Theſſaly, tries to gain Epaminon- 
das, enters into alliance with the Thebans, p. 18. Comes 
to Epaminondas, and perſuades him to a truce with the Lace- 
demonians, p. 85, &c. His ſucceſſes, his tragical death, 


p- 88, 


Iphicrates, an Athenian general, a great miſtake of his at 


the Iſthmus of Corinth, p. 104. 


S 4 Iſmenias, 
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Iſmenias, polemarch of Thebes, attached to the intereſts of 
his country, p. 29. Pays no compliments to Phæbidas, p. 31. 
Is put to death by the contrivance of his colleague, p. 33. 


L. 


Leontiades, Polemarch of Thebes, his character, p. 29. 
Betrays his country, and delivers up the Cadmea to the La- 
cedemonians, p. 32. Repairs to Sparta, is there blamed by 
the Ephori and commended by Ageſilaus, p. 34. Kills one 
of the conſpirators, is killed by Pelopidas, p· 45 · 

Leuctrus, his hiſtory, he gives his name to the E of 


Leuctra, p. 74. 


Lycurgus, the law which he eſtabliſhed with reſpect to 
war, p. 56. Reſtored the Olympic games in Greece, p. 147. 

Lyſis, a Pythagorean philoſopher, his retreat, his rehidencs 
at Thebes, his nn p. 12, &c. 


M. 


Mantinea, battle of, p. 26. Second battle in the ſame 
place, p. 159. Pi» 

Marine, Epaminondas makes the Thebans ſenſible of its 
advantages, p. 131. 

Meneclides, an enemy to Epaminondas, his character, 
p. 94. Communicates his ſentiments to the Thebans, p. 
i105. Excites the people againſt Epaminondas, p. 108 How 
he reproached him, p. 111. 1s baniſhed and deſerted by his 
party, p. 113. 

Miſunderſtanding between the polemarchs of Thebes, p. 28. 

Mourning for Pelopidas, p. 138. Grief expreſſed by the 
army on this occaſion, 76, 


O. 


Obſervations of the Chevalier de F olard on the battles of 
Leuctra and Mantinea, p. 237. 


Olynthians, 
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Olynthians, their ſucceſſes, their power, p. 29. 
Oracle, which had been delivered concerning E paminon- 

das, p. 172. 5 
Orchomenians, defeated and expelled thier country, p. 135. 


P. 


Pelopidas, his birth, his character, p. 15. Renews a ne- 
gotiation with Jaſon, and makes an alliance with him 8 p. 19. 
Retires to Athens, forms a conſpiracy there to deliver Thebes, 
delivers it, and kills Leontiades, p. 45. Throws the priſons 
open to the good citizens, p. 47. Beſieges and takes the 
Cadmea, p. 48, &c. Prevails with Epaminondas to take a J 
part in the government, p. 49. The artifice he makes uſe of 
to bring the Athenians back to the Theban party, p. 52. 
Throws himſelf between Thebes and the Lacedemonian army, 
p. 59. Gains the battle of Tigyra againſt them, p- Go. 
Votes for a deciſive action, and why, p. 75. His dream, the 
manner in which it was fulfilled, p. 76. Contributes greatly 
to gaining the battle of Leuctra, p. 79. Keeps the com- 
mand of the army, his term being expired, p. 95. Is cited 
before the aſſembly of the people, p. 106. Is acquitted, p. 
110. Attacks Meneclides and has him baniſhed, p. 113, &c. 
Is ſent on an embaſſy to Alexander, his imprudence on that 
occaſion, p. 115. Is ſeized and put in priſon, 5. The free- 
dom with which he addreſſed the tyrant, p. 116. His ſpeech 
to Thebe when ſhe viſited him in priſon, p. 117. The repub- 
lic of Thebes ſend an army for his deliverance, which the in- 
ability of its commanders reduced to extremity, p. 120, &c. 
He is ſet at liberty by Epaminondas, p. 125. Goes Embaſſa- 
dor to the court of Perſia, p. 127. The honours he receives 
there. Succeſs of his negotiation, 16. Seven thouſand men 
are raiſed to go into Theſſaly under his command, p. 136. 
He goes there almoſt alone, imprudently riſks a battle, and is 


killed, ib, &. Great honours which were paid him after his 
death, p. 138. 


Philidas, 
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Philidas, ſecretary to the Polemarchs, enters into the con- 
ſpiracy with Pelopidas, p. 36. How he got the polemarchs 
to his houſe, 18. Exhorts Charon to take care of the ſafety 
of Thebes, p. 44. Kills the gaoler, and — the priſons 
to the honeſt citizens, p. 47. 

Philip, father of Alexander the Great, is ſent to Thebes, 

where he is educated with Epaminondas, p. 11. 

* PDPhacbidas ſurpriſes the Cadmea, p. 32. Is condemned in 
a fine by the Ephori, p. 34. Commands the Lacedemonians 
and is killed in action, p. 57. 

| Pireus, the moſt famous port in Greece, belongs to the 

\ Athenians, p. 52. 

| Poſybius, his thoughts on the republicks of Thebes and 

| Athens, p. 8. His opinion of the ſurpriſe of the Cadmea, 

l p. 35. Is different from Xenophon's, p. 170. 

j Polyenes, ridiculous account he gives of Epaminondas, 
p- 254- Note XVII. 


8. 


Scipio Africanus compared with E paminondas » p-. 223. 
| Dream, an extraordinary one, p. 76. 
j | Sparta, or Lacedemon, ca pital of Laconia, their manners 8 


P-9- 
Sphodrias, Ageſilaus truſts him with the care of his 


troops, p. 51. His character, his imprudencies, p. 52. 
Spintarus, his eulogy on Epaminondas at leaving Thebes, 


p- 14. 


| 
| 3 Scedaſus, his hiſtory, p. 74. 


5 


Tegeates, their differences with the Mantineans, p. 147. 
Aſk aſſiſtance of Epaminondas, p. 148. 
Tegira, battle of, p. 60. 
Theanor, 
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Theanor, a Pythagorean philoſopher, arrives at Thebes, 
and why, p. 18. A rare and fingular diſpute between him and 
Epaminondas, p. 19. 

Thebe, wife of Alexander, viſits Pelopidas in priſon, and 
is reproached by him, p. 116. Conſpires the death of her 
huſband, and has him * by his own brothers, P- 
139, &C. 

Thebes, the ial of Beotia, p. 8. Gratis of the 
Thebans, p 9g. 

Theſſalians implore ſuccour of che Thebans, p. 115. Send 
a ſecond deputation to their republic to obtain aid, p. 136, &c. 


X. 


Xenophon, revives a warlike ſpirit in Greece, p. 25. In- 
juſtice of this hiſtorian, p. 250. Note VII. His partiality, 
p. 251. Note X. Is forced to give the greateſt praiſe to 
Epaminondas, in ſpite of his jealouſy of him, p. 157. His 
wrong judgment of the battle of Mantinea, p. 170. 
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